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the Bill as it stood. If peers have sometimes reason to com- 


THE IRISH LAND BILL IN THE LORDS. 


HE Lords assent to the Second Reading. It was obvious 
that they would do thus much, and that they had really 

no choice. No peer of greater consequence than Lord Oran- 
more affected to think that it was open to the Upper House 
to reject the Bill altogether. It was only practicable for 
an obscure peer to pretend that a course of action was possible 
which every one knew to be impossible, and the secret of Lord 
Oranmore’s audacity lay simply in his being Lord Oranmore. 
Lord Lirrorp, who objected to the Bill in the strongest 
manner, and who followed Lord Oranwore in the debate, at 
once exposed the absurdity of asking the Lords to reject a 
Bill which comes before the House under such circumstances. 
The Duke of Ricumonp had previously announced that the 
Conservative Opposition acquiesced in the necessity of 
passing the Bill; and he pointed out the consequences of not 
passing it by saying that an autumn and winter of agitation 
would probably be followed by a much worse Bill next year. 
This is the stereotyped way of talking nowadays to the Peers 
in order to inculcate on them that they must pass a Bill 
which they do not like passing. And experience certainly 
brings the lesson home. If the Peers had not listened to Lord 
Carnarvon last year, the University Tests Bill of the present 
year would never have been submitted to them. But it is in- 
convenient to disguise, by this appeal to selfish fears, the true 
reasons why the Lords should not reject a Bill like the Irish 
Land Bill. That the Government would revenge a defeat by 
introducing a Bill next year still more unfavourable to the 
Irish landowners is not certain, and is not even very probable. 
The true reason why the Lords have to pass the Irish Land 
Bill is that they would make the working of the Constitution 
impossible if they did not pass it. There must be somewhere 
a determining and motive force in legislation, and when 
a measure of the first importance is supported by large 
majorities in the Commons, and is accepted by the country, 
the Lords ‘have:a nominal power, but have no real power, of 
rejecting it. ‘'This was acknowledged in the amplest manner 
by Lord Cairns, Lord Satispury, and Lord Dersy. They 
none of them approved of the main principle of the Bill, that 
of guarding the tenant against capricious eviction by imposing 
pecuniary penalties on the landlord. But it was not for them 
or for their House to contest this principle. On the other 
hand, the business of the House of Lords is to criticize, amend, 
and improve a Bill which, even against their will, they are 
bound to pass. It is possible, under the disguise of im- 
proving a Bill, to take away all its strength and value. 
This was what the Lords attempted to do last year with the 
Irish Church Bill, and obviously such a mode of dealing 
with a Bill leads to as inevitable a collision between 
the Houses as if the Lords had rejected the Bill they have 
mproved on the second reading. But a discreet Oppo- 
sition in the Lords, under good leadership, will generally refrain 
from going to such a length; and on the present occasion 
the Duke of Ricumonp avowed his intention of only proposing 
amendments compatible with the principles of the Bill. That 
such amendments should be proposed, discussed, and, in case 
they seem salutary, adopted by the House of Lords, is.per- 
fectly within the proper scope of the House. It would be 
useless to have a House of Lords if the Peers were not to act 
as a Court of Review over the details of Bills sent to them by 
the Commons. Lord RussELt announced that, as Sir RounDELL 
PALMER was satisfied with the Bill as it stood, he should listen 
to no amendment whatever that the Conservative peers might 
Propose in it. Nothing could be more absurd in itself or 
unfair to the Peers. The Lords are to be ousted of all their 
right to consider, discuss, and amend a Bill because a lawyer 
in the House of Commons expressed himself satisfied with 


plain that their House is spoken of with little respect, they 
may profitably consider how much of the contempt for their 
proceedings originates within the walls of their own Chamber. 

The Duke of Ricumonp fully adhered to the promise he 
had given. He does not in the amendments he has proposed 
attack any of the principles of the Bill. He, like Mr. 
Disrac wt, objects to legalising the customs of Ulster; but he 
recognises that they are to be legalised, and he raises no 
opposition on that score. He bitterly dislikes the whole 
scheme for compensating evicted tenants for disturbance; but 
he leaves the scheme practically as it stands. He wishes to 
alter a few figures, but he wishes only to alter them so that in- 
justice may not be committed by what he thinks an oversight on 
the part of the passers of the Bill. He considers the incapacity 
to contract devised in favour of the Irish tenant to be a 
departure from all sound principles, but he goes no further 
than to propose that the length of a lease by which the tenant 
may debar himself from the claim to compensate shall be 
twenty-one instead of thirty-one years. It is very difficult 
even for the most ardent supporters of the Bill to say offhand 
whether, if all the suggestions of the Duke of Ricumonp were 
carried, the Bill would be so far spoiled or improved. They 
are all small points of detail on which a Court of Review may 
with the greatest benefit to every one form and express an 
opinion. The clauses as to distress and notices to quit, 
again, to which Lord Cairns objected, were passed as they 
now stand in a very hasty manner in the Commons, and 
probably if the Lords did not amend them, the Govern- 
ment would itself have to reconsider them before it allowed 
themto pass into law. Almost every peer objected to the 
provision enabling the tenant to build cottages on his hold- 
ing, and this provision will probably disappear from the 
Bill. It will be remembered that from the outset it has 
been an excrescence on the Bill. It had never anything 
to do with the objects to promote which the Bill was 
framed. It was merely intended as an answer to those who 
might reproach the Government with thinking only of the poor 
tenant and forgetting the agricultural labourer. It was an 
accidental bonus thrown to stop the clamour of those who wished 
to befriend the lowest class of Irish agriculturists. In the 
course of the discussion of the Bill in the Commons it became 
tolerably clear that the provision would do the agricultural 
labourer no good, as it would only place him at the mercy of 
the tenant, and offer him the kind of cottage which the tenant 
would think good enough for him. The tenant, on the other 
hand, might use the provision as a means of subdividing 
his holding; and the House of Commons, therefore, set itself 
to discover how it might be made as innocuous and in- 
operative as possible, while, out of respect to the Government, 
it was nominally retained. The Lords will not be hurting 
the feelings or interests of any one very much if they simply 
cut it out altogether. In the same way, Lord Catrns, who 
thought Mr. Bricut’s clauses a mistake, and ridiculed the 
means taken to carry out the main idea they were intended 
to embody, suggested that they might be improved if they 
were to show, by determining more clearly than is determined 
by the Bill, how the rights of original purchasers are to be 
transmitted, represented, and protected. By such amendments 
the Government is helped, not hindered, and the Lords, in dis- 
cussing and framing them, are conferring a conspicuous benefit 
on the country. 

But wider amendments on the part of the Peers have been 
foreshadowed in the debate of this week, and, although of great 
importance, they are not necessarily antagonistic to the Bill ; 
and it will be very satisfactory that the propriety of adopting 
them should be thoroughly well debated, and the arguments 
on either side set before the country. It was evident that the 
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rs who disliked the Bill and yet were prepared to acquicsce 
in its becoming law, and thought it useless, or out of the pro- 
vince of their House, to attack its main provisions, looked with 
especial disfavour on two of its enactments. These were the 
presumption created by the Bill that past improvements 
have been made by the tenant, and the permission given 
to the tenant to assign his interest without the landlord 
having any control over his choice of an assignee. 
The arguments against creating the new presumption 
in favour of the tenant were very well worth considierng. In 
the first place, as Lord Dersy said, the presumption is in 
violent disaccord with the facts. The improvements are to 
be presumed to belong to persons who, as a matter of fact, have 
not made them. Speaking of the part of Ireland with which 
he was more directly concerned, he assured his hearers that, 
as a rule, all the improvements have been made by the laud- 
lord. The special reason, too, on which Mr. GLapstone based 
this portion of his Bill was also vigorously attacked in the 
Lords. The rich man, Mr. Guapsrone said, has evidence 
always at his command. He can always produce books, 
vouchers, and the testimony of shrewd and educated 
agents; the poor peasant has no proof to give that 
the improvements made by days of unnoticed toil are 
really due to his exertions. The very contrary of this 
is true in the opinion of the great Irish landowners in 
the Upper House. They and their predecessors have, in a 
goodnatured, easy-going manner, done this for one tenant and 
that for another as they were asked, and never dreamt of 
keeping a record of what they did, thinking it enough that 
all they laid out must be making their property so much the 
more valuable ; and now, unless they can produce documentary 
evidence of that which they never dreamt would have to be 
proved at all, they may find themselves called on to pay an 
outgoing tenant for the very improvements they have made. 
Clearly justice demands that this question of the presump- 
tion as to improvements shall be further considered. The 
Trish landowners among the peers felt, however, still more 
keenly the blow with which the permission to assign without 
control menaces their position. What is the use, they say, of 
a landlord trying to get a set of honest, loyal tenants on his 
estate if any day, against his will, a ruflian, an insolvent, or 
a Fenian, may be introduced among his white sheep by 
assignment? In all descriptions of Ulster customs that have 
been given it is always stated that the landlord could, if he 
pleased, object to the assignee, and it will be, it is said, at once 
a new thing and a very serious thing if in such a country as 
Treland this check on disaffection and unfitness is to disappear. 
The difficulty is to see how the control of the landlord over 
the choice of the tenant can be made compatible with the 
machinery of a Bill that refers all their disputes to the judg- 
ment of a third party ; whereas the contention of the landlord 
is that for social and political reasons he ought to be allowed 
to object to new tenants on grounds that he cannot well 
state to any one. Possibly in both respects the Bill may 
ultimately stand as it does now; but even if this is 
the case, the discussion of these two points by an assembly 
which does not vote everything Mr. GLapstoneE wishes without 
discussion will be beneticial, and if the Irish landlords have 
to submit, they will submit much more readily if they can feel 
that all that was to be said on their behalf on these heads 
has been fully said and fairly discussed in the Honse of 
Lords. 


> 


THE REVISED EDUCATION BILL. 


| spite of the disguises in which Mr. Grapstone naturally 
endeavoured to wrap up the fact, the impression—at all 
events the first impression—left on our minds by his announce- 
ment on Thursday is that a virtually new Education Bill has 
been submitted to Parliament. That being so, we shall not at- 
tempt to criticise the substantive proposals of the Government 
until there has been time to estimate their real extent and 
purpose. A large part of Mr. GLapstone’s speech necessarily 
dealt with those features of the former measure which the 
Government has found it necessary to excise or modify, and 
the course taken in respect to these justifies the regret we have 
all along expressed that the religious difficulty should have 
been thrust whole and entire upon the School Boards. It 
became evident, very shortly after the introduction of the Bill, 
that this proceeding must result in one of three things—a 
schism in the Liberal party, the recognition of an unsound 
principle, or the construction of a more or less unsatisfactory 
compromise. If the original draft of the Bill, while giving 
every facility for the assistance of voluntary schools by the 
School Boards, had restricted the action of the latter in 
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establishing schools of their own by providing that they shoulg 
in all cases be sccular, the Nonconformists would not hayg 
taken alarm at the outset, and the great prospective advantage 
which would have been conferred to voluntary schools by 
giving them a monopoly of religious education might have 
disarmed the hostility of the Denominationalists. When once 
the Bill had been cast in a different form, it was clear that it 
could only be modified in this sense by spontaneous action 
on the part of the latter, and as it was very soon evident that 
this was not to be had, the Government was left to face the 
difficulty it had in a great measure created for itself. Whether 
the threatened schism would really have been as formidable ag 
its intending promoters chose to make out may be doubted 
but the general abandonment of denominational principles by 
Dissenters of all kinds has certainly given the secularist 
faction a degree of strength which by themselves the 
could not possibly have attained. Besides this, the agita- 
tion against leaving the local Boards free to teach religion 
had, as Mr. Grapsrone pointed out, immensely increased 
the chances of this freedom being turned to bad account, 
There can be no question that the prediction of coming dis- 
cord in the School Boards “is one which is likely to fulfil 
“itself.” Every Dissenter who has committed himself to such 
a prophecy would have felt bound to do his part towards 
its accomplishment, and the flame of religious controversy can 
be kindled by such a little matter that a very small minority 
of the community might have had the power of setting the 
majority by the ears, 

To have met this state of things by the simple adoption of 
secularism in rate-provided schools would have been objection- 
able in two ways. It would have given a partial sanction to the 
mischievous doctrine that public funds should never be applied 
to the purposes of religious instruction, and it would not 
have touched the difficulty about rate-aided schools—a 
difficulty which, though scarcely mooted in the discus- 
sions which preceded the second reading of the Bill, has of 
late grown to almost equal importance with the difficulty 
about rate-provided schools. If the Government were not 
prepared to run the risk of breaking up the Liberal party for 
the sake of a project which circumstances already threatened 
to make unworkable, and were at the same time determined 
not to give in to the assaults of the secularists, they had no 
choice but to devise or accept a compromise. Mr. VERNon 
Harcourt and Mr. Cowrer-Temp.te had each one to offer 
them. ‘The former proposed that in all schools assisted by 
public rates such religious teaching as might be given should 
be “ undenominational in its character and confined to unsec- 
“ tarian instruction in the Bible”; the latter confined the 
restriction to rate-provided schools, and even in these extended 
only to prohibiting the use of any “ catechism or religious 
“ formulary which is distinctive of any particular denomi- 
“ nation.” The objections to Mr. Harcourt’s proposal are 
two; first, that it is impracticable, and secondly, that it is 
irrelevant. It is impracticable because it rests on the 
false assumption that denominationalism is something 
wholly external to the Bible, something which stands 
to the unadulterated text in the relation in which the 
binding of this or that copy stands to the unbound volume. 
The bookseller will furnish the Bible in gorgeous russia, in 
sober calf, in decent roan, or in plain sheets, just as the taste 
of the customer may prefer; and Mr. Harcourt and his sup- 
porters argue that the teacher may in like manner furnish Bible 
instruction which shall be either Roman Catholic, or Anglican, 
or Nonconformist, or wholly unsectarian. We believe this to 
be a sheer impossibility. ‘here can be no such thing as un- 
sectarian instruction in the Bible, because there is no such 
thing asa “Common Christianity.” The most fundamental 
differences that divide one denomination of Christians from 
another have their justification, if not their origin, in the in- 
terpretations which they severally affix to the letter of Scrip- 
ture. How is an Ultramontane teacher to explain such a text as 
“Thou art Perer” without reference to the supremacy of the 
Pore? How is a High Churchman to explain such a verse as 
“ Except a man be born of water... he cannot enter into the 
“ Kingdom of Heaven,” without reference to baptismal regene- 
ration? If it is said that these are passages which may be 
omitted from the school course instruction, what is this 
but to say that they are of subordinate importance to the 
passages which are included, thereby virtually condemning 
the sects which maintain the contrary, and so introducing, 
by implication, instruction which is essentially sectarian ? 
lé is irrelevant, because it does not remove the alleged evil 
against which it is directed. Mr. Harcourr has himself 


admitted that in his theory no system can be absolutely just 


“except that which provides out of public funds an education 
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«in which all who contribute to it can equally share.” But 
then he has also confessed that, ‘‘ whatever may be the logical 
« merits of such a scheme, it is obnoxious to one fatal political 
« objection—namely, that it is impossible.” Out of this 
dilemma he suggests that we should make our way bya 
compromise, on behalf of which he can only say that, though 
it is still unjust, it is unjust to a smaller number of people. 
Secularists would still have to pay for instruction which they 
think mischievous because it is religious; and Denomination- 
alists would still have to pay for instruction which they think 
imperfect because it is undenominational. We do not think that 
there is any injustice in this; but then the only plea on which 
Mr. Harcourt’s compromise can be defended admits that it is 
unjust, and if so, we object to giving legislative sanction to 
injustice of any kind, whether its area be greater or smaller. 
In fact, the fewer and less influential the people are who are 


subjected to it the more claim they have on the protection of 


the State. We cannot profess to feel much admiration for 
Mr. Cowrer-Temr.e’s alternative suggestion, even though. it 
has been honoured by the approbation of the Government. 
Still it has one great merit, in that it virtually sanctions deno- 
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Customs duties on various articles, and more especially on the 
iron of Pennsylvania. To the great disappointment of the 
promoters, other classes of manufacturers have, as it ap- 
peared, at last discovered that heavy burdens on iron render 
machinery dear, and that machinery constitutes an element 
in the cost of all other manufactured products. The 
shipbuilders and shipowners, whose trade has been almost 
annihilated by perverse legislation, begin to prefer a removal 
of artificial impediments even to the pleasure of attributing 
their losses to the ravages of the Alabama. When the details 
of the proposed tariff were discussed, it was found at the 
same time necessary and difficult to meet the detailed objec- 
tions of traders who would have been injuriously affected 
by the change; and the cause of monopoly was at the same 
time permanently damaged by the termination of the task 
which, as long as it was uncompleted, had united the Repub- 
lican party. The West had concurred with the Atlantic States 
in the policy of reconstruction, including the elevation of the 
liberated negroes to an equality with the white citizens of the 
South. With the adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution the work seemed, as far as it depended on 


minational teaching, though excluding the use of denomi- | legislation, to be finished, although inveterate agitators still at- 


national formularies. As Mr. Harcourt pointed out, it 
allows the substance of the Apostles’ Creed, or even of the 
Athanasian Creed, to be taught, subject to no restriction 
other than the Conscience Clause; all that it requires is that 
the dogmas embodied in those creeds shall be expressed in 
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tempted to defer the full readmission of Georgia and of two or 
three other States to the privileges of the Union. With the final 
winding up of the civil war and of its consequences a demand 
for some new party issue arises in the natural course of events. 
It is impossible to go beyond the establishment of universal 


other words. In itself this provision seems to combine the | suffrage, irrespective of race and colour, except by abolishing 
minimum of concession to the anti-Denominationalists with | the distinction of sex; and the rights of women, in spite of 


the maximum of inconvenience to the Denominationalists. A 
denomination which commands a majority in a School Board 
will be able to teach its essential doctrines to every child who 
is not withdrawn by its parents during the hour of religious 
instruction, but it will be forbidden to teach them through the 
natural medium of appropriate formularies. It is a further 
disadvantage that the operation of the Conscience Clause will 
be less certain, for the very reason that the denominational 
teaching will be less avowed. A Unitarian parent, for 
example, would be at no loss whether to withdraw his child 
from a lesson in the Nicene Creed, but it may be some time 
before he discovers that the doctrines of which he disapproves 
are being taught under the general head of religious in- 
struction. 


The most important perhaps of the changes indicated by 
Mr. Guapstoxe is the severance of the proposed connexion 
between School Boards and voluntary schools. We must re- 
serve our final judgment upon this change until there has 
been time and opportunity to examine the details of its 
working. At the first glance it commands our entire ap- 
proval. If fair play is given to the system of voluntary 
effort by the side of the new rate-provided schools, it is pro- 
bable that the number of the latter will not be very great, 
and the sphere of their action will be restricted for the 
most part to places where from various causes voluntary 
effort has altogether failed. There ought to be no delay, 
however, in laying the particulars of this part of the Govern- 
ment scheme before the public, and it should be invested with 
the same legislative sanction as the provisions relating to the 
schools to be hereafter established out of the rates. It will 
not do to have one half of the educational compromise resting 
on an Act of Parliament, while the other half remains liable to 
be modified or repealed at the pleasure of the Education 
Department. 


AMERICA. 


HE extravagant duties of the present American tariff are 

_ apparently destined to form the high-water mark of Pro- 
tection. The docility with which the vast multitude of 
consumers had accepted the selfish dictation of a handful of 
producers naturally excited an appetite for the extension of 
monopoly ; and, but for the natural laws by which the pro- 
ducts of one branch of industry form the raw material of 
another, the Pennsylvanian ironworkers and their confederates 
would have achieved an easy victory over the disorganized 
mass which eats and drinks and wears and uses. Foul- 
mouthed patriots of Mr. GreeLry’s school found a ready 
audience to their impudent assertion that the advocates of 
free commercial intercourse were bought with that singular 
currency which is known in the United States as “ British 
gold.” The monopolists have a large majority in both 
Houses of Congress, and General ScueNck, Chairman of Ways 
and Means in ‘the House of Representatives, is their most 
eager and unscrupulous agent. Accordingly an amended 
tariff was introduced with provisions for a large increase of 


shrill and unceasing clamour, have not yet attracted serious 
attention in America. The question between free-trade and 
monopoly will probably come next in order, and it can scarcely 
fail to produce a rupture between the monopolists and the 
victims of plunder. wo 


During the discussion of General Scuencr’s Bill in the 
House, some of the proposed additions were adopted after 
vigorous opposition; in several instances the present scale of 
duties was retained, and a few reductions were effected. When 
the final vote was taken, either the monopolists were divided 
among themselves, or they calculated that the balance of 
alterations was on the whole more advantageous to the 
community than to themselves. The Bill will consequently, 
unless some compromise is arranged, be shelved for the 
Session by the action of its original supporters. Probably 
nothing ifurther will be done during the present year; 
and it is not expected that it will long be found possible 
even to maintain the present tariff |The next Congress 
may perhaps contain a Democratic majority, and some of the 
tepublican members for the West will find it expedient to 
pledge themselves to a relaxation of duties. Itis easy to 
foresee that, when the tide of opinion has turned, sound doc- 
trines will advance with constantly accelerating speed, because 
they will coincide with the obvious interest of the majority. 
When Mr. Conpen boasted during the Corn-Law agitation of 
the triumph of PoLk over Cuay, he failed to anticipate that 
the issue of slavery would be more urgent than the conflict 
between free-trade and protection. It is now the turn of the 
economists to supersede the politicians, and when the combat 
has once commenced in earnest there will be little doubt of 
the result. The present House of Representatives has un- 
expectedly checked the audacity of the manufacturers, but it 
will not proceed further in the direction of a sound policy. 
Since the defeat of the Tariff Bill, a discussion on the 
Presipent’s Message with respect to trade and shipping 
has given the Republican members an opportunity of 
proving their indifference to the fundamental principles of 
political economy and justice. It is true that the opinions 
of the Presipent and his advisers were not at all more 
enlightened than the speeches of the majority. General 
Grant, after exaggerating the damage inflicted on the ship- 
owners by Confederate cruisers, recommended Congress to 
protect American vessels against foreign competition by any 
subsidies, bounties, preferences, or differential duties which 
might be found adequate to the purpose. It would have 
occurred to a statesman or to an economist that there must 
be some suflicient reason for the permanent stagnation of a 
department of enterprise in which Americans only a few 
years since pre-eminently excelled. In the particular case it 
was only necessary to refer to the ingeniously perverse pro- 
hibitions of recent legislation. There is no reason why 
shipowners should share in the depression which weighs upon 
shipbuilders, excepting that the law prevents the registration 
in the United States of vessels constructed abroad. The 
absurd calculations by which the Presipent attempted to 
show that the employment of American ships would add to 
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builders had not succeeded in establishing a monopoly 
which is to themselves absolutely useless. The comparative 
advantage which English shipbuilders have recently acquired 
over their American rivals partly results from the general 
substitution of iron for wood as the material of construction. 
At some future time it is not improbable that the building 
yards of Pennsylvania, or even of Georgia, may be able to 
undersell all rivals, but at present a combination of causes 
gives a preference to the Clyde, and Congress has done its 


utmost to cripple any competition which might still be main- 


tained. Wood, iron, hemp, machinery, coal, and the subsist- 
ence of workmen have been artificially and deliberately made 
as dear as possible, for the supposed benefit of the respective 
dealers in those articles, without the smallest regard to 
the shipbuilders, who have to themselves in turn with 
protection against shipowners and freighters. The deep- 
rooted belief that every useful article exists for the sake of 
the maker, and not of the consumer, has never elsewhere led 
to more logical or more monstrous results. 


In pursuance of the recommendation of the PresipeNT a 


‘Bill was introduced into Congress for the encouragement of 


the American commercial navy by an elaborate system of 
drawbacks and preferences. As an opponent epigrammati- 
cally remarked, the measure was one for hiring men to build 
ships, and when they are built, for hiring men to navigate 
them, in both cases at the expense of the taxpayer. The 
drawbacks on the materials of building, though many pro- 
tective duties affecting wages would still be untouched, are 
naturally unacceptable to the ironmasters, to the ironfounders, 
and to the lumberers; but patriotism or prudence probably 
prevailed over their objections, and the privilege of feeding a 
dormant industry possesses little practical value. ‘The mono- 
poly of freights which it was proposed to confer on American 
vessels concerned native merchants and native consumers 
quite as much as foreign traders. The English Navigation Laws 
while they existed were directed against the foreign carrying 
trade, and they allowed the direct intercourse with any country 
to be carried on under its own flag. The more rabid Republi- 
cans in Congress desired to hamper their own export trade 
by compelling merchants to conduct it in American ships. To 
the obvious criticism that foreign and native ships would go 
either the outward or the inward voyage in ballast, involving 
a double expenditure for the same purpose, it was deemed a 
sufficient answer that a large part of the loss would fall on 
the foreigners; but the Bill was finally lost. General Butter 
maintained his character by expressing his earnest wish that 
foreigners would at once break off all intercourse with America. 
There is apparently still a section of the community worth 
courting which can be persuaded that a selfish and Chinese 
isolation would assert and maintain the greatness of the United 
States. General Butver is not greatly respected by those who 
either at home or abroad attach importance to character; but 


whatever may be his defects, he has never been suspected of 


being a fool. When he expresses a political opinion it is not 
to be assumed that he entertains it, but that he believes that it 
will be popular. ‘The significance of his advocacy of Protec- 
tion or of Repudiation consists in his influence with the Repub- 
lican pariy. 

No notice appears to have been taken, either in the Senate 
or the House, of the piratical invasion of Canada which was 
publicly organized on the territory of the United States. It 
is not surprising that Mr. Tuornron’s acknowledgment of the 
tardy efforts of the Government to enforce its laws should have 
caused dissatisfaction in Canada; and his ostentatious cour- 
tesy is especially unseasonable after the unfriendly conduct of 
the American Government in relation to the Red River ex- 
pedition. Long experience has shown that in diplomatic 
transactions with the United States excessive deference tends 
to defeat its object, while it compromises the dignity of 
England. The Presipent affected almost to treat the Red 
River rebels as belligerents; and he interrupted for their 
supposed benefit the ordinary trade between Canada and the 
Hudson’s Bay territory. The American authoritics have never 
interfered with the public organization of forces for the 
invasion of Canada, although they have now taken measures 
for the protection of their own citizens against the possible 
depredations of the baffled marauders. It would be useless 
to remonstrate, but there is no need for any expression of 
gratitude. It may be admitted that one or two of the more 
respectable journals of New York have at last begun to ques- 
tion the propriety of allowing the Fenians in future to prose- 
cute their lawless enterprises. The Presipent will probably 
not follow the example of his predecessor in returning the 


the national wealth the whole amount of their freight and isan: alae 
earnings would become irrelevant, as well as fallacious, if the 


arms which have been taken from the freebooters; and it js 
even possible that the arrest of the ringleader may }y 
followed by a prosecution. The ludicrous cowardice ang 
folly of the adventurers have for the moment checked 
the sympathy which is widely felt in the United States fo 
any real or supposed enemy of England. Only an American. 
ized Irishman would be capable of elevating into a hero the 
commander of an invading force who at the head of his arm 
surrenders to a police-oflicer, after carefully keeping within 
the limits of his jurisdiction. In all probability O’Nen, 
and the United States Marshal had previously arranged their 
meeting, as a prudent duellist in former times gave notice of 
an intended meeting to a constable. The Canadians woulg 
have been more grateful to the Marshal if he had given the 
Fenian General an opportunity of placing himself within 
reach of a more serious arrest, but if the invasion proves to be 
the last of the series, it will matter little whether the Fenian 
conspiracy against Canada has been terminated by the halter 
or by its own intrinsic absurdity. 


MR. LOWE’S BUDGET ARRANGEMENTS, 


R. LOWE is a very able man, and his exclusive zeal 
for the public service is guaranteed by his habitual 
indifference to the incidental annoyance which he may find 
it his duty to inflict on private persons or special classes, 
In two successive years he has produced two good Budgets, 
which have on the whole been popular as well as sound in 
principle; but he is not to be congratulated on the success 
of his minor proposals. In his restless activity he scarcely 
appreciates the proverbial convenience of letting well alone, nor 
is he always acute in discerning practical objections which are 
sufficiently obvious to ordinary observers. He deserves credit 
for the arrangement by which fundholders are enabled to 
receive their dividends by the same convenient method which 
has long been familiar to shareholders in Joint-stock Com- 
panies. His plan for the quarterly payment of dividends 
would have imposed unnecessary labour both on the Bank of 
England and on private bankers, without conferring any 
corresponding advantage on public creditors. A more ambi- 
tious scheme for the commutation of Consols into annuities 
terminable at the end of a hundred ycars was thoroughly 
wrong in principle, and it was intrinsically impracticable. 
Mr. Lowe cannot be accused of persisting with undue 
obstinacy in his various projects, but a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ought not to run the risk of incurring the sus- 
picion and dislike which is entertained in the City for over- 
active and innovating financiers. On one occasion Mr. Lows 
imprudently declared that the money-market must take care 
of itself, although, as the representative of the State, he is 
himself in his official capacity the greatest of capitalists and 
of speculators. A prudent statesman, while he looks only to 
the public good, courts and humours as far as possible those 
who may have the power of facilitating or of thwarting his 
measures. Mr. Lowe has throughout his career been uw 
necessarily candid in his judgment of motives, which ought 
to be respected as long us they are operative, even though 
they may be partially selfish, It sometimes happens that 
the complaints of those who may be injuriously affected 
by legislation are just, and the sympathy of the House of 
Commons is not invariably enlisted on the side of the 
State. The CyanceLttor of the Excurquer has been com- 
pelled, in deference to reason or to numbers, to recede 
from positions which he ought from the first to have 
rejected as untenable. It was a mistake to insist on levy- 
ing an exorbitant stamp duty which Parliament had never 
intended to impose, on leases executed after the decision 
by which the Court of Exchequer declared or created the 
liability. ‘The Cuancector of the Excurquer ought to be 
a judge rather than an advocate between the taxpayer and the 
Treasury. 

In the discussions which have arisen on the details and 
incidents of the Budget, the Government has more than once 
been compelled to give way. Nearly all the representatives 
of trade and manutactures concurred with Mr, CrawrorD 10 
demanding a drawback on the stocks of sugar in possession 0 
the refiners. Although stronger objections were raised against 
the claims of the wholesale dealers, it was better that a certain 
amount of revenue should be lost than that a particular trade 
should suffer a heavy loss by a measure which tends in other 
respects to its benefit. It is impossible to protect retail dealers 
from the slight loss which they may be thought to have 
incurred on their duty-paid stocks; but they will probably 
console themselves by taxing their customers, not forgetting 
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to charge interest and profit on the difference in price. 
Mr. Crawrorp proposed that the drawback should only be 
allowed to wholesale dealers on the stocks which way 
show to the satisfaction of the Custom House officers that they 
held at the date of Mr. Lowe’s financial statement. It is 
absurd to compel holders of sugar or of any other com- 
modity to undertake the wasteful operation of shipping their 
oods to a foreign port for the sake of the drawback, 
and then reimporting them at a reduced rate of duty. Mr. 
Giapstone unnecessarily pledged his own Government and 
their successors to a severity which neither might perhaps 
be strong enough to enforce, when he declared that if the 
wine duties were hereafter reduced, not a shilling of draw- 
back would be allowed to the merchants. If the contin- 
gency should arise, Mr. CrawrorD, or some other commercial 
member, would probably convince the House of Commons 
that it was not expedient to deter traders from accumulating 
large stocks by subjecting them to the uncertainties of legis- 
lation. It may be true that a merchant is bound to take all 
possible risks into his calculations, but there is no reason why 
Government or Parliament should add to the inevitable un- 
certainties of trade. 

The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEequer judiciously withdrew 
the proposal that employers should become responsible for the 
JIncome-tax due from clerks, workmen, or servants. It is 
highly probable that the revenue would have been benefited 
by diminished opportunities of evasion, but shopkeepers and 
manufacturers may reasonably object to undertaking the in- 
vidious function of assessing and collecting the tax. Reserve 
as to private affairs, though it is often carried to excess, is 
universal, and almost instinctive, among the commercial classes. 
No man willingly publishes the amount of salary of persons in 
his employment; and it is only under compulsion that he 
returns, with more or less approximation to truth, the amount 
of his profits. If he were compelled to deduct the Income-tax 
from wages and salaries, his liberality would be measured by 
the residue, and not by the whole amount of the stipends. A 
gentleman who at present pays his house-steward or his French 
cook a hundred and fifty pounds a year, would almost suspect 
himself of the shabbiness which would certainly be attri- 
buted to him by the servant if he retained the two or three 
pounds for which he might be liable to the tax-collector. The 
little squabble which ended in a petty defeat of the Govern- 
ment might have been advantageously avoided. ‘The contest 
with the farmers on the arrangements by which malt is to be 
made for the use of cattle was forced on the CHaNncEeLLor of 
the Excuequer. Like Mr. Giapsrone’s former contrivance 
for adulterating malt with linseed, the new provision for 
making the Malt-tax exclusively applicable to the materials 
of beer is exposed to unfriendly criticism. The import- 
ance of malt as fodder principally originated in contro- 
versial necessity or utility. That a tax which ought to fall 
on beer-drinkers incidentally interfered with the opera- 
tions of farmers and graziers was an argument so plausible 
that little gratitude is felt to the Minister who deprives 
county members of a plausible grievance. The restrictions 
which are necessarily imposed on the construction and use of 
agricultural malt-kilns naturally become matters of complaint, 
but even Mr. Reap was at last satisfied that it would not be 
necessary to consult the exciseman as often as a quarter of 
damaged barley was sprouted for the use of cattle. Farmers 
have regarded with little favour the adulterated malt which is 
known as “ GLApsTONE’s mixture,” nor will many of them 
take the trouble to manufacture Mr. Lowe’s purer product. 
The reduction of the Malt-tax itself has at last become an 
object of reasonable expectation. There is reason to hope 
that for some time to come the CuaNcELLor of the EXcHEQUER 
will dispose of an annual surplus; and there is no longer 
any urgent demand for a reduction of Customs duties, unless 
indeed it may be thought expedient to repeal the tax upon 
coffee. Of the larger Excise duties malt comes first in order, 
und Mr. Lows, shortly before the introduction of the Budget, ‘ 
addressed to Colonel Bartretor’s deputation language which 
in the circumstances might almost be considered encouraging. 

Mr. Lowe's destiny or choice involves him in frequent 
collisions with private interests even in questions unconnected 
with the Budget. Mr. Munrz represents the habitual dislike of 
Birmingham for every intrusion of the Government into the 
domain of manufacturing industry. The Secretary-at-War 
and the First Lord of the Admiralty are for the most 
part charged with the defence of the establishments which 
excite the jealousy of Birmingham; but Mr. Lows, although 
he has nothing to do with cannon or muskets, is a manufacturer 
of coin at the Mint. His monopoly of domestic supply passes for 


the present unquestioned, but Mr. Muntz strongly objects to 


his proposal for supplying by contract the wants of foreign 
Governments. At first sight it would seem that the Govern- 
ment was exceeding its legitimate province by engaging in an 
export trade with great and obvious advantages over any 
private competitor; but the whole matter is trifling in itself, 
and, as Mr. Lowe explains it, scarcely interferes with the 
special industry of Birmingham, which is confined to copper 
coin. The CHANncELLor of the Excueguer, on the other hand, 
proposes to supply foreign Governments only with gold and 
silver, not so much for the sake of the profit which may be 
earned as for the more economical conduct of his own proper 
business. The Mint, being under legal obligation to coin all 
the bullion which may be tendered for the purpose, is 
exceptionally incapable of regulating the extent of its 
own transactions. For the purpose of discharging its irre- 
gular or uncertain functions, the Government is compelled 
to maintain a considerable establishment, for which it cannot 
insure constant work. It is to provide against intervals of 
stagnation that Mr. Lowe proposes to undertake contracts 
with foreign Governments; and the House of Commons judi- 
ciously approves of a scheme which, like all the plans of the 
CHANCELLOR of the Excnequer, is devised exclusively for the 
public benefit. When criticism on his little peculiarities is 
exhausted, candid supporters and opponents ought to admit 
that a Minister may have worse qualities than disinterested 
zeal and indefatigable activity in the public service. 


THE DEBATE ON THE LAND BILL. 


| is paying a high compliment to the House of Lords to 
say that the debate on the Second Reading of the Irish 
Land Bill has been interesting. When it is considered that 
every peer who spoke knew that he was speaking without the 
possibility of any practical consequences flowing from his 
speech, that there was neither any party nor any personal 
contest in the matter, and that the whole subject has been 
debated for four months in the House which is entrusted 
with the reality of legislation, it is wonderful that column 
after column of debate in the Upper House should have been 
not only endurable, but instructive and occasionally enter- 
taining. The peers have a system of rules, acceptable to the 
public but disadvantageous to the continuous reputation of 
their House, by which they prevent any peer from speaking 
on any of the few occasions when a debate in their House 
has some interest, unless he has already earned Parliamentary 
fame. They even judge between the worthy and the less 
worthy, and on Tuesday night made Lord Grey wait for 
forty-eight hours in order that they might listen to Lord 
Sauissury. This mode of conducting their debates makes 
them show off very well. It is a pleasure to know what 
men of standing, of fame, and of experience have to say on 
a great subject, even if we intend to remain entirely imper- 
vious to their arguments. When a measure is proposed 
that is considered to affect all landowners closely, it is espe- 
cially worth while to know what the masters of our Jati- 
Jfundia have to say about it. The leading peers, too, are 
not only great landowners, but they are eminently moderate, 
practical, just men, who really try to do right, and who think 
more of their country than of their own importance. The. 
puffed-up grandee who is the tyrant of a county generally cuts 
but a secondary figure in the House of Lords. Nowhere is 
intellectual emmence more appreciated or more amply re- 
cognised; and every one would at once give Lord Dersy 
credit for speaking with the utmost sincerity when he ex- 
pressed the gratification he had felt in listening to Lord) 
Cairns. The choice of the Duke of Ricumonp as leader of 
the Opposition in the Peers has been justified on this the first 
occasion when it has been tested. His speech, indeed, was 
discursive, ineffectual, and dry; but he showed that he 
appreciated thoroughly his true position, and that he would 
so conduct his opposition to the Government as to help on. 
the progress of legislation, and make smooth the paths of 
Parliamentary government. When he sat down, it was im- 
possible to say that the true course of the Conservative 
peers with regard to the measure before them could 
have been better indicated. At the same time the supe- 
riority as debaters of those who had been in vain asked. 
to take the Leadership which he accepted could not have been. 
made more prominent. Lord Sauissury spoke, as he always 
speaks, with vigour, life, and originality, though so as to raise 
the doubt he almost invariably raises, whether he does not 
scorn to adhere to a policy which he must know to be utterly 
impracticable. When Mr. Harpy says that all Ireland wants. 
is more bayonets, it is not difficult to believe that we have 
in this the real measure of Mr. Harpy’s statesmanship ; but. 
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when Lord Sarrssury derides all concession to Ireland, we 
can only wonder how he would govern Ireland if he 
got the chance. Lord Derpy’s first speech in the capacity 
of a gigantic landowner was conspicuous for the modera- 
tion and lucidity with which he stated his views as to Irish 
needs and remedies, and for the quiet satisfaction with 
which he explained his reasons for believing that the Bill, 
which he stigmatized as theoretically mischievous, still had 
this merit, that it was so contrived as to produce exactly the 
opposite effect desired by its framers, and to subserve the in- 
terests and advance the aims of Lord Dersy and all the great 
men who wish to get rid of small tenants and to have only big 
people to deal with. 


Too much of the debate was, however, taken up with an 
examination of the barren question whether the Land Bill is 
or is not an invasion of the rights of property. The only 
excuse offered by the Conservative peers for saying that it 
was, consisted in the alleged necessity of refuting the state- 
ment of Liberal peers who said it was not. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive a more useless topic of discussion. There 
are no such things as the rights of property. Certain persons 
have rights created for them by the law with regard to pro- 
perty. The more the liberty of other persons is curtailed 
by these rights the larger these rights are. Until this 
Bill passes Irish landlords will have larger rights with 
regard to Irish land than they will have after it passes. It is 
impossible to see how any one can doubt this, or why there 
should be any interest in impugning or maintaining it. The 
only question is why legislation should abridge the rights 
of Irish landlords and diminish their effect on the free action 
of Irish tenants? The answer is simply that on the whole it 
will be beneficial to the landlords, to the tenants, and to the 
community that the rights of the Irish landlords should 
be abridged. Although property has no rights, proprietors 
have rights, and proprietors have exactly those rights which 
the law gives them. There is no meaning in a right 
apart from an action at law, enforced by execution. ‘The 
reason for interference in Ireland is that the rights which the 
law pretends to give it does not give. An Irish landlord has, 
and yet he has not, the right to evict his tenants. He has the 
right sufficiently to excite a general feeling of insecurity, but 
he has not the right so far as to get the land well cultivated 
on the system he approves. There are many rights which 
men leave in abeyance, and yet society never interferes, 
because it is a matter of indifference whether they are exer- 
cised or not. But occasionally it becomes a matter of primary 
importance that the conflict between the letter of the law and 
the practical execution of the law should cease. How is it 
to cease? Obviously cither by giving new force to the 
exercise of the law, or by abridging the rights to be enforced. 
English society has for many years inclined to the former 
course, and has kept on arming the landlord with new 
powers. It now inclines to the opinion that this is the wrong 
course, and that it does not sutfliciently take into considera- 
tion the history of the people or the possibilities of practi- 
cal government. It proposes, therefore, to abridge the 
rights of the proprietors, or, as it is erroneously said, to 
invade the rights of property. Society is always at 
liberty to do this, and it can always decide what 
jJegal remedies shall exist; but whether it shall disappoint 
the reasonable expectations of men by denying them legal 
remedies to which they have been accustomed, is always a 
question of expediency. In the particular case now under dis- 
cussion, there are two reasons for doing this which are gene- 
rally wanting. As Lord Russett showed, in a speech which 
was one of the best of the debate, the mode in which existing 
legal remedies are used fails to remove a pauper population, 
but succeeds in disheartening and demoralizing it; and, 
secondly, as was testified by such speeches as those of Lord 
Durrerix, Lord Portsmoutn, and Lord ATHLUMNEY, the pro- 
posal to abridge the rights of Irish proprietors meets the 
warm approval of many of the largest Irish proprietors them- 
selves, who think that the restriction will conduce not only to 
the happiness of society generally, but to the happiness of 
themselves, their successors, and their friends, 


Of course any violent change in the rights of a large body of 
men involves risks, and in modern society there is so strong a 
tendency to equality, and there are so many people who claim 
what they conceive to be benefits simply because other persons 
have got them, that there are always great social and political 
risks attending the passing of such measures as the Irish 
Land Bill. We are not aware that there is any answer 
in theory to the observation of Lord Satissury, that if 
an Irish labourer may claim to have his passage-moncy to 
America paid him by the Jandlord who evicts him, so may 


the dockyard labourer claim to have his passage-mone 
paid by the Government that discharges him. There is a risk 
lest this Land Bill should open the door to socialism, and to 
extravagant demands of labour on capital; and all that can 
be said is that nations, like men, must run some risks if the 

want to get on. But how very uncertain everything is in the 
wide field of modern politics, and how even good judges will 
differ in their appreciation of the probable consequences of 
proposed measures, was never better illustrated than in the 
debate on the Land Bill. Lord Dery and Lord Carrys both 
avowed their conviction that the result of the passing of a 
Bill intended to secure small tenants in their holdings would 
be that these small tenants would vanish from off the face of 
Ireland, and the country would pass into the hands of small 
farmers. On the other hand, Lord Hartinaton, whose opinion 
was quoted in the House of Peers with the respect due to the 
opinion of a man who is almost one of themselves, asserts it 
to be his belief that things will go on after the Bill just ag 
they went on before. Practically, there are no evictions now 
and after the Bill is passed there will be none, and the whole 
difference will lie in this, that henceforth the tenant 
will not fear lest evictions should be again common, 
It may be observed that advocates of large farming like Lord 
Dersy, who defends it on commercial grounds, or like the 
Duke of Ricuaonp, who offered the curious suggestion that 
the best thing is for farms to be large, and in the hands of 
farmers who are too gentlemanly to make farming pay, must 
admit that a Bill ought to be a Bill after their own hearts which 
tends inevitably to introduce large farms all over Ireland, but 
manages so to introduce them that those who are primarily in- 
jured by the change have their sufferings mitigated by ample 
compensation. In the same way Lord Savispury saw in Mr, 
Briaut’s clauses one of the best features of the Bill, while 
Lord Dery held them to be based ona radical error. Small 
proprietors would be the blessing of Ireland; small proprietors 
would be the curse of Ireland. Such are the opinions of 
two of the chief Conservative peers. It is impossible to 
discuss here which is the better opinion; but it may be 
observed that it is this independence with which varying 
opinions are formed, and the frankness with which they 
are expressed, that gives its peculiar interest and charm to 
a debate in the House of Lords. The peers offer the English 
public a sort of table-talk, sparkling and varied, and yet the 
fruit of much experience, and restrained within the limits 
familiar to men who are at the head of practical life. It 
would be impossible that they should offer anything of the 
sort if their debates were frequent ; but once or twice a year 
they can count on rising to the level of a very excellent per- 
formance ; and certainly this week they have not fallen short 
of the standard which public opinion is accustomed to impose 
on them. 


THE UNIVERSITY TESTS BILL IN COMMITTEE. 


T is to be hoped that one result of the passing of the 

University Tests Bill through Committee will be to 
induce the Soxiciror-GENERAL to exercise more caution 
in his choice of a draftsman. There are two classes of 
words that seem especially out of place in this kind of 
document—words which convey a sense different from that 
which the framers of the Bill intended them to bear, and 
words which are altogether superfluous. Considering its 
brevity, the University Tests Bill is unusually rich in exam- 
ples of both kinds. By Sir Joun CoteripGe’s own admission 
it gives a wholly undesigned advantage to Roman Catholic 
priests, and the first attempt of its author to correct this 
blunder would only have conferred a similar benefit upon 
Roman Catholic converts. The words “to be, or abstain 
“ from being, a member of any particular Church, sect, oF 
“ denomination” may come under one head or the other, 
according as we prefer Mr. or Sir Joun 
interpretation of them. The former regards them as “ ex- 
“ ceedingly and unnecessarily offensive to the religious opinions 
“ of the community,” in which sense the SoLiciror-GENERAL 
says, with perfect truth, that he would be the last person te 
make use of them. He himself thinks, however, that they 
are as well out of the Bill as in it, or as Mr. Guapsrone after- 
wards put it, that they “ are not required for any substantial 
“ purpose.” Only in that case, as there is nothing peculiarly 
ornamental about the phrase, one is left to wonder why it 
was ever introduced. The words in Clause 5 which repea 
“ all Acts of Parliament which are inconsistent with this Act 
were also struck out on the same plea of surplusage; but 
we may trust to the high authority of Mr. JEssEL, 
omission shou!d rather have been defended on the gro 
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that the Soticrror-GENERAL had not been aware that the effect 
of themt would be to repeal any Act in which there might be 
a single clause inconsistent with the present Bill. Sir Joun 
CoLeRIDGE took his punishment with great good temper, and 
js not perhaps surprised at having deserved it; but he need 
not be reminded that to leave a Bill open to this sort of 
criticism is to create an impression, the strength of which 
does not all depend on its consonance with facts, that the 
Government do not see clearly what it is they are doing. 


. We are not disposed to join in the denunciations indulged 
in by some members on both sides of the House with regard 
to the consultations which have taken place between the 
Government and the Universities. It is essential to the 

ing of such a Bill as this that those who have the charge 
of it should acquaint themselves with the views of those 
whom it most immediately concerns; and if we have any 
regret to express on this head, it is that the communica- 
tions between the Government and men of all opinions at 
Oxford and Cambridge should not have been more compre- 
hensive than they were. Still the object of such consulta- 
tions is rather to enable the Government to come to its 
own conclusions as to the best form for a Bill to take 
with a view to successful legislation, than to acquaint Parlia- 
ment with the conclusions arrived at by this or that body 
of unofficial persons. The Government must be supposed 
competent to determine what sort of Bill they would most like 
to bring forward, so that any consultation with people out of 
doors can only be required to ascertain what are the modi- 
fications to the introduction of which they must submit in 
order to enable them to bring it forward to any purpose. 
For this end it is not necessary, even if it be not posi- 
tively undesirable, that the details of the negotiations 
should be made public. No Government can be expected 
to frame its measures in entire disregard of local or pro- 
fessional opinion, but it is hardly respectful to Parlia- 
ment to lay before it, not the deliberate proposals of a 
responsible Administration, but the fluctuating suggestions of 
private and informal meetings. As to the exclusion of Head- 
ships of Colleges from the operation of the Bill, the “ extreme 
“ Liberals” of Oxford and the “ moderate Liberals” of Cam- 
bridge might be left to settle the question between themselves, 
if it did not seem that any compromise which has been 
arranged between them is in imminent danger of being repu- 
diated at Oxford shortly afterwards. Those who made choice 
of this particular concession as the one to which the Govern- 
ment should be asked to pledge itself were certainly not 
actuated by any special regard for the maintenance of 
religious teaching in the Universities. The Head rarely 
takes any direct part in College work, and though he has a 
right of appointing tutors, he must be a very strongminded 
Head if he is capable of postponing intellectual claims and 
regard for College feeling to theological considerations, how- 
ever important. If it had been thought well to attempt the 
introduction of any securities for the orthodoxy of the tutors 
it would have been better that they should have taken a 
more direct form. Perhaps, when the great mass of lucrative 
posts in the two Universities has been shared with and placed 
at the disposal of Dissenters, they will not refuse to allow some 
small provision to be made for the education of such young men 
as their parents may wish to see instructed in their own religion. 
Itis true that the parentsin question may be unfortunate enough 
to be members of the Church of England, in which case they 
will of course be obnoxious to all the disabilities which the cause 
of religious equality now demands shall be imposed upon the 
religion of the majority. But this exacting power may be- 
come mollified when it has everything its own way, and it may 
then be possible to enact that, in Colleges where a majority of 
the undergraduates belong to any one denomination, it shall be 
allowable to insist upon a certain number of the tutor. being 
of the same religion. If in primary schools it is suilicient 
to protect the conscientious rights of minorities by the impo- 
sition of a stringent conscience clause, we do not see why a 
very much smaller portion of the same liberty should not 
be granted under similar precautions to educational societies 
of the mark of Trinity or Balliol. 

It is difficult to speak with seriousness of the amendment 
Proposed by Mr. Stevenson, and supported with appropriate 
eccentricity by Mr. Haprietp. The only conceivable reason for 
studying or teaching theology is that the theology so studied 
or taught is true. On any other hypothesis it can have 
hone but an historical value, nor can it be a proper subject 
of treatment except in the historical school. Mr. Hapriep 
maintains that there can be no security for our institutions, 
hor even for the Throne itself, without complete equality of 
teligious thought; but we are at a loss to understand how either 


Parliament or the Crown would be any the stronger because 
one student had passed a good examination in the doctrines of 
Buddha, or another had carried off honours for his brilliant 
defence of Papal infallibility. Still even this extraordinary 
notion is not without that grain of sense which is so often dis- 
cernible in the wildest of human imaginations. . It is possible 
that at some future day the study of theology may have made 
such progress in bodies outside the Church of England that 
they may fairly wish to see it pursued with all the appliances 
and advantages which only a great University can offer. In 
that event we know of no reason why the practice which pre- 
vails in someGerman Universities of having different theological 
faculties for the different confessions should not be introduced 
into this country. In this way the scientific study of the 
subject would be promoted without the conspicuous absurdity 
which belongs to Mr. Stevenson’s proposal. 

Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s anxiety to bring all future founda- 
tions under the operation of the Act is an apt illustration of 
that peculiar type of Liberalism which insists upon making 
one’s own ideas the measure of every one else’s. He is not con- 
tent with interfering with the existing endowments of Oxford 
and Cambridge, nor is he even satisfied by the Soxicrror- 
GENERAL’s superfluous assurance that nothing which may be 
done by the founders of any new College can exempt from 
future Parliamentary interference any of their endowments 
that have ceased to answer the purposes of their original 
foundation. Forgetting that individual liberty implies some 
degree of liberty of association, that if I am not allowed to 
choose with whom I will work, I am only partially a free 
agent in carrying it on, he insists upon forbidding people from 
joining themselves together for the purpose of educating others. 
Mr. Harcourt will perhaps answer that people may associate 
themselves with whom and for what objects they like, but not 
within the precincts of a national University. But why should 
a national University be the one place in which this ele- 
mentary right is restricted? What is gained by forbidding 
people to prepare the students voluntarily committed to 
them for the University examination in the way which most 
approves itself to their religious convictions? No one is 
the worse for such a concession; it confers no exclusive title 
to a single privilege, and it tends to prevent the greater 
evil of the multiplication of independent Universities. We 
may be permitted to add, in connexion with this part of 
the subject, that the spirit of the Bill will certainly not 
be carried out if the accident of the Kenie College charter 
having been obtained a few weeks before the passing of the 
Act is made to draw an absolutely new foundation within the 
scope of legislation avowedly intended for foundations some 
centuries old. The error can, and no doubt will, be put right 
in the Lords, but it would be more graceful in the Govern- 
ment to see that it is put right in the Commons. 


THE FUSION OF EQUITY AND LAW. 


HE Cuwancettor’s great scheme of Law Reform has 
happily escaped the shipwreck which threatened it, and 
the catastrophe of an important measure of law reform being 
thrown out by one of its most ardent supporters has been 
averted by the judicious concessions of Lord Hatuer.ry. 
Unlike most compromises, the arrangement which secured the 
passing of the Bills through the House of Lords is distinctly 
preferable, in the public interests, both to the original project 
of the Lorp CHANCELLOR and to the suggestion of Lord 
Cairns, that the Bills should be simply withdrawn and re- 
introduced next Session, with the rules of procedure embodied 
in them. 

It is true that the Bills in their present shape amount to 
very little more than an authority to the CuaNcELLor to bring 
in fresh Bills next year to dispose of the whole subject; and 
of course he could have done this without any preliminary 
legislative sanction. But there will be some decided advantages 
in this seemingly unnecessary enactment. The present Bills 
when passed, as it may be hoped they will very shortly be, 
will at the same time limit and define the scope of the future 
Bills, and greatly strengthen the hands of the Lorp Cuan- 
cELLoR. The clauses as to the constitution and jurisdiction 
of the proposed High Court of Justice are, it is true, to have 
no operation until the contemplated Bills of next year shall 
have been passed ; but it is very important to have the deter- 
mination of Parliament expressed at once upon these important 
points, so as to reserve matters of procedure only for future 
consideration. No doubt it is impossible even for Parliament 
to preclude itself from modifying next year the clauses which 
it has thus by anticipation inserted in the contemplated Bills ; 
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but after the enactments now proposed have been passed, it 
may be assumed that the opposition to the broad principle of 
fusing all the Courts, and all the law of England, will be 
finally abandoned. With this assurance Lord HaTHEr.ey 
will be free to concentrate his efforts upon the questions of 
practice and procedure which constitute the real difficulties 
to be surmounted. And he will be able to do this unfettered 
by the embarrassments which his original Bills in each of 
their successive forms accumulated around him. If Parlia- 
ment had consented so far to abdicate its functions as to dele- 

te the power of creating the new procedure either to the 
whole body of Judges, or to a Committee named or unnamed 
of the Privy Council, we may be sure that the result of 
the labours of any such body would have been less har- 
monious and consistent than rules framed under the direc- 
tion of one presiding mind. Instead of being bound to 
satisfy the objections and submit to the compromises on which 
some members of his legislative Committee would have been 
sure to insist, the Lorp Cuancettor will be perfectly free to 
avail himself of what assistance he pleases, and to introduce 
mext year what he himself may believe to be the very 
best solution of the thorny problem. It was only by 
consenting to submit the whole scheme, when framed, to 
the judgment of Parliament, that Lord Haruertey could 
possibly have obtained so unlimited a discretion, and we have 
not the slightest doubt that the rules in their final shape will 
come out of their Parliamentary ordeal a much more con- 
sistent and perfect whole than if they had been framed in the 
first instance as a compromise among the conflicting opinions 
ef any Committee of Judges or Privy Councillors. And 
while the CuanceLtor has thus had his hands strengthened 
almost against his will, the serious constitutional objection 
which Lord Carrns rightly raised has been entirely removed. 
By the present Bills Parliament does not delegate one jot or 
tittle of its power, while at the same time it does all that can 
be done to smooth the way for future legislation by providing 
for the careful preparation of the Bills which are to embody 
it, and indicating in most unmistakable terms the principles 
on which these Bills are to be drawn. We do not anticipate 
that the CuanceLtor’s Rules will pass into enactments without 
some discussion and perhaps some modification, but after 
accepting the broad doctrines of the present Bills it is not likely 


‘that Parliament will be found at all obstructive in matters of 


Aetail. The magnificent scheme, as it has been rightly called, 


_is now fairly launched with every prospect of a fortunate 


voyage. The enactments as to jurisdiction are sweeping 
enough to satisfy the most impatient reformer, and at the same 
time sound enough to defy the criticism of the most hostile 
lawyer. “Equity,” says the Bill, “shall be blended and 
“united with the Common Law, and (so far as there is any 
“* difference) shall control and modify the same.” ‘This enact- 
ment, which is to come into force so soon as the CHANCELLOR’s 
Rules shall have been confirmed by Act of Parliament, is the 
keystone of the projected edifice. The rest follows of necessity. 
All the Courts are to be merged in one High Court, which is 
to exercise all jurisdiction, and all titles to relief and grounds 
of defence are to be universally recognised. It would perhaps 
have been as well if the enactments of this Session had stopped 


here, and left the numbers and grouping of the Judges to 


be settled by the Rules which are to form the subject of 
next year’s legislation. It was probably, however, inevit- 
able that the perfection of the new scheme should be a little 
marred out of deference to personal considerations, and accord- 
ingly the Bill provides for the temporary retention of the pre- 
seat designations of the Courts, and in effect prohibits the 
removal of any of the existing staff of Judges from the Courts 
to which they are now attached. It would have been difficult, 
if not impossible, to deal otherwise with judicial functionaries, 
unless with their consent, and by many of them it is probable 
that this consent would have been refused. The difficulty, it 
is clear, will not exist with reference to any Judges who may 
be appointed after the passing of the present Bills. This may 
mitigate, though it will not wholly remove, the serious objec- 
tion, that the jurisdiction of the divisional Courts will be 
enlarged beyond the scope of their previously acquired expe- 
rience, unless some years of delay should intervene, and be 
usefully employed in fusing Judges as well as law. There is 
still great reason to fear that the administration of justice may 
suffer at first in some divisions of the Court from the want of 
a sufficiently wide experience in the aggregate body of their 
constituent Judges. This is a danger, however, which must 
be risked in the hope that time and judgment will suflice to 
reduce it to a minimum. 


The Appellate Jurisdiction Bill has not been materially 
changed, except by a provision which constitutes the Court of 


Appeal a sixth division of the High Court. This alteration, s 
far as there is any substance in it, is probably an improve. 
ment, but it rather interferes with the frame of the Bills. A; 
they stand now, the two Bills ought to be consolidated into one 
for there is a tinge of absurdity in passing two Bills at the 
same time, one of which says that the High Court shall cop. 
sist of five divisions with twenty-one ordinary Judges, and the 
other proposes to enact that it shall also comprise a sixth diyj- 
sion with four additional Judges, to be called Lords Justices, 
The discrepancy is probably not sufficient to invalidate an 

appointments, but it looks, to say the least, a little inartistic, 
A more material defect is that to which Lord Carrys called 
attention—we mean the proposal to reduce the Lords Justices 
in the matter of salary down to the level of Vice-Chancellors, 
and to place them in order of rank and precedence below the 
Presidents of the divisional Courts of First Instance. We 
agree with Lord Carrs that this is a mistake. A permanent 
Appellate Judge ought clearly to take precedence over 
all the Judges whose decisions he reviews. The posi- 
tion of all existing Judges must of course be preserved, 
but for the future an Appellate Judge ought surely t 
rank before every Judge of first instance. And however 
small the difference may be, the higher rank should be 
accompanied by the higher salary. It is true that these 
rules have not always been observed. The Master of the 
Rolls ranks above the Lords Justices and has an equal salary 
with them; but this has always been regarded as an anomaly 
which is to be removed by the present measure. And it has 
proved something more than an anomaly, for it did some years 
ago frequently happen that (by accident of course) the Lords 
Justices failed to appear at Westminster on the first day of 
term, when they would have had to follow in procession a 
Judge of inferior jurisdiction. It is rather singular that the 
Bill, which partly, if not mainly, on this ground translates the 
Master of the Rolls for the time being to the Court of Appeal, 
should reproduce in a more aggravated form the very incon- 
sistency which it removes. It is proposed to give the future 
Divisional Presidents precedence in rank and salary over the 
Lords Justices. It is also proposed to make the Puisne Judges 
and the Vice-Chancellors equal to them in salary, though not 
in rank. This must be wrong in principle, and we think 
it would prove mischievous in practice too. It is of all 
things most important to secure the best possible Judges of 
Appeal. The Bar is never without leading advocates who 
would refuse a Puisne Judgeship or a Vice-Chancellorship. 
Hitherto the superior dignity and the superior emoluments 
of the office of Lord Justice have sufficed to attract men to 
whom no one would have thought of offering a Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s chair. It seemsa mistake to lower the office for the sake 
of an altogether insignificant saving, and not less a mistake to 
retain the precedence of future Lords Presidents now that they 
are to be made subject to appeal to the Court in which the 
Lords Justices will sit. 

The analogies suggested by the Lorp CHANCELLOR seem to 
make the strangeness of the arrangement all the more striking. 
Indian appeals from highly-paid Judges are heard, it is true, by 
unpaid Privy Councillors, but there is a special dignity about 
the voluntary work of the Judicial Committee which makes 
the parallel inapplicable. Nor is the case of the Exchequer 
Chamber much more to the purpose, for two reasons—one that 
the Judges are not permanent Judges of Appeal, and therefore 
take rank and pay according to their normal status, and the 
other that this jurisdiction is abolished by the Act. This 
point, however, will be more for the House of Commons to 
consider, and it may be doubted whether that body will yield 
to the short-sighted policy of diminishing the attractions of the 
Bench, which even now are barely sufficient to secure our 
ablest men. 


MR. HARDCASTLE’S BILL, 


O* Wednesday last Mr. Guapstone indulged himself in 
the unaccustomed excitement of voting with the minority. 
No Minister can better afford the occasional amusement of 
playing with open questions, but, as many of his most zealous 
supporters happened to hold opposite opinions to his own, It 
would perhaps have been as well if Mr. GLapstone had paire 
off with Mr. Lowe. The object of Mr. Harpcasrie’s Bill 
was neither important nor urgent. In theory the objections 
to the minority clause, which applies to four-cornered oF 
three-cornered constituencies, perhaps preponderate over thé 
advantages of the arrangement; but the reasons which m- 
duced the House of Commons to disapprove of the ¢s- 
periment in 1867 are not, after an interval of three year 
equally conclusive against an existing law. If the repre 
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sentation of minorities is anomalous, it is fortunately not 
the only deviation from absolute constitutional symmetry ; 
and as the innovation has in fact been introduced, it will 
be convenient to test it by its results. One awkward con- 
sequence of the system was illustrated by the unavoidable 
substitution in the City of London of a Liberal member, on 
the death of the representative of the minority who had suc- 
ceeded at the general election; yet it may be incidentally 
remarked that the allotment of four members to the City 
is at least as arbitrary and exceptional as the pro- 
vision that each elector shall only vote for three can- 
didates. For the moment the City majority has nothing 
to complain of, except that its exclusive predominance may 
perhaps be disturbed three or four years hence. At Liver- 
pool Mr. Ratupone occupies a seat which ought, according to 
Mr. HarpcastLe, to have been secured to a third Conserva- 
tive member. On the other hand, Mr. Birtey headed the poll 
at Manchester, although Mr. Jacos Bricgut and Sir Tuomas 
Baztey were returned by the Liberal majority; and Mr. 
WueeLnouse represents the Conservatives of Leeds. At 
Glasgow and Birmingham the Liberal majority was large 
enough to ensure the return of three members, and the Con- 
servatives were equally fortunate in Herefordshire. Mr. 
Watrer sits for Berkshire, and Mr. Cartwricut for Oxford- 
shire, by the operation of the minority clause, and there 
seems to be no sufficient reason in either case to object to 
the result. The evil, if itis an evil, which has provoked Mr. 
HarpcastLe’s interference is infinitesimally small ; and accord- 
ing to Mr. Guapsrone it is not even the thin end of the 
wedge, inasmuch as he thinks the practice is not likely to 
be extended. Mr. Morrison, whose opinion ought to be 
yaluable since he describes himself as a philosopher, announces 
on the other hand that at some future time the wedge is to 
be driven home ; but it will be time enough to interfere for 
the protection of a persecuted majority when the philoso- 
phers bring forward a Bill for cutting up the country into 
triangular constituencies. 


The preamble of Mr. Harpcasttr’s Bill was, as one of his 
opponents remarked, somewhat pompous and stately. The 
question whether the electors of the City of London should 
have four votes, and those of Manchester or Birmingham 
three votes, was to be determined with reference, not to “ the 
“ ancient law and custom of the realm,” but to public ex- 
pediency. The ancient law and custom of the realm re- 
cognised many institutions and practices which Mr. Harp- 
CASTLE would be the last to revive. Amongst other things 
the ancient law and custom provided an ample representation 
for the wealthy and educated classes, who are necessarily 
everywhere in a minority. It is often more convenient to 
effect a political object by an accident or a fiction than by a 
deliberate enactment. The majority of a constituency which 
is itself in a minority of the whole population secures a less 
invidious victory than that which may be gained under the 


minority clause. Mr. Morrtsoy’s clients, though they have 


for the present narrowly escaped disfranchisement, labour 
under the uncomfortable consciousness that they hold the 
limited power which they possess by the condescension and at 
the pleasure of an irresistible majority. It happens, fortu- 
nately for the further prosecution of the experiment, that it has 
done more for the Liberals than for the Conservatives, so that 
in truth it adds to the irresistible strength of the Government. 
If Mr. Guapstone had been hard pressed by a powerful 
Opposition, he would perhaps have hesitated to give the Con- 
servatives a monopoly of Liverpool and Oxfordshire. If the 
minority members had been principally Conservatives, Mr. 
HarpcastLe would have been more zealously supported. The 
number of votes which produced a dead heat sufliciently 
proved that the bulk of the Liberal party dislikes the new- 
tangled contrivance for protecting minorities. ‘The Conserva- 
uves and the philosophers, aided by a few straggling allies 
who welcomed a safe opportunity of voting against Mr. Giap- 
ee aay scarcely more than a match for the thoroughgoing 


The examples offered by foreign and colonial legislation 
seldom furnish safe guidance for the English Parliament. 
Universal suffrage, equal electoral districts, and secret voting 
have been adopted in many parts of the world, not so much 
because they are intrinsically desirable, as through the deter- 
munation of irresistible democracies to reduce political society 
to an unbroken level. ‘The partial progress of the theory of 
minority representation is more original and more interesting, 
masmuch as it tends to impair the supremacy of numbers, 
and because it has been suggested by the experience of prac- 
tical evils. In Denmark, and in some of the Swiss cantons, the 
injustice perpetrated on the minority hag provoked a reaction. 


It is perhaps less surprising that an Illinois Convention shoul? 
propose to try the experiment which is said to be in England 
a violation of ancient law and custom. The States of the 
American Union not unnaturally incline to the introduction 
of novelties when they periodically revise their Constitu- 
tions; for the democratic equality which pervades society 
incurs no risk of disturbance from any possible change. 
State Legislatures have comparatively little to do in the 
way of legislation, and their share in general politics 
is limited to the election of United States Senators. 
In surveying the opportunities of improvement active members 
of Convention may easily satisfy themselves that the practical 
result of prevailing systems is not ideal perfection. The 
members of the Legislatures are for the most part obscure 
and incompetent, and they are generally corrupt. No change 
in the process of election is likely greatly to affect their 
character, but a new organization may possibly be advan- 
tageous, and at the worst itcando no harm. As minorities 
in America represent not social classes but differences of 
opinion or of party organization, there is no strong prejudice 
against their claim to protection. In the Union, and to a 
smaller degree in the States, the majority has generally 
enjoyed more than its proportionate share of power. Two or 
three years ago the Democratic party, though it included two- 
fifths of the entire population, was scarcely represented in 
either House of Congress. If the people of Illinois agree 
with the Convention, the anomaly will be redressed in the 
State; and if the majority is dissatisfied with the result, there 
will be future opportunities of reverting to the ordinary 
practice. The English Constitution requires more careful 
handling ; but it is not seriously modified by the application 
of the minority clause to seven or eight constituencies out 
of more than three hundred. 

The most conclusive objection to Mr. Harpcastie’s pro- 
posal is that it is inopportune. Under impulses of faction or 
of patriotism, Parliament employed itself long enough in un- 
settling and remodelling the representative system. After 
many abortive or fictitious efforts, Mr. DisraEL1 contrived to 
appropriate to himself and his party the questionable honour 
of passing by overwhelming majorities a Reform Bill which 
was obnoxious to three-fourths of the members of the House. 
The transfer of electoral power to the poorer classes was 
complete as far as it could be effected by a change in the 
franchise ; and there is no doubt that their supremacy will be 
shortly confirmed by the Ballot, and that, after no long in- 
terval, it will be made absolute by a sweeping redistribution 
of seats. During the temporary lull which has followed the 
Reform agitation, it is inexpedient to tamper with the 
Constitution or to tinker its real or supposed defects. 
Mr. Disraztt, who formerly opposed the minority clause, 
declares that he has not changed his opinion; but he is 
perfectly justified in declining to unsettle the compromise 
of 1868. Mr. GLapstone perhaps thought himself bound to 
support the opinions of Mr. Bricut, who has constantly de- 
nounced with ludicrous vehemence the well-meant provision 
for the protection of the minority. The repeal of the clause 
would have been inevitable if had been supported by the 
Opposition alone ; but it happens that a considerable body of 
Liberal members is pledged to the doctrinesof Mr. Mitt. Mr. 
HarpcastLe is perhaps not young enough to be a pupil in a 
modern school of philosophy, and a sound instinct teaches him 
that artificial checks and barriers are likely, whatever may be 
their casual effect, to interfere with the equable flow of popular 
power. If he is still unsatisfied with the progress of liberalism 
or of democracy, he has only to wait for the first election after 
the adoption of the Ballot. The Conservative party, which is 
already reduced to a fraction of the House, will be once more 
decimated, and the moderate Liberals will find it more diffi- 
cult than ever to maintain their precarious position. If the 
principal inhabitants of Leeds and Manchester again succeed 
in returning one member out of three, their escape from utter 
defeat may be regarded with complacency. 


BABY-FARMING AND INFANTICIDE, 


is the result, not exactly of modern 
civilization, but of a certain form of modern barbarism. 
It is connected with the institution of love-children, as 
they are euphemistically termed. Incontinence when followed 
by bastardy takes two forms in these later days. In our 
country districts the prelibatio matrimonii has, within the 
last eighty or ninety years, taken rank as a recognised. 
institution. Two young people, in rural parishes, keep 
company till the population is likely to be increased, and 
then they marry. The frailty is cured, and the frail fair 
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becomes an honest woman. Little or no disgrace and 
no loss of character is attached to this free and easy sys- 
tem. But in towns nothing of this sort prevails. Factory 
hands, female servants, and the daughters of small trades- 
men incur these little accidents, but there is no thought of 
marriage on either side. It is the interest both of father and 
mother to huddle up the transaction. Hence the institu- 
tion of baby-farming. Of course it presents itself to the 
philanthropic mind under very engaging considerations. First, 
there is the poor victim of indiscretion, the young lady 
who loves not wisely but too well. How much better to 
give her a fresh start in life! if she is not relieved 
from the burden of her illicit offspring, she may take to bad 
courses. She has now had her warning, and a terrible one. 
She or her paramour must of course support the poor child. 
This is punishment enough, and it is pecuniary punish- 
ment. Here both justice and mercy combine to welcome 
a happy social arrangement by which a home and a 
vicarious mother’s love is supplied by those warmhearted 
matrons who love babies, who delight in nursery toils, and 
who advertise for children to tend, educate, and adopt. Then, 
again, on the economical side, there is much to be said for baby- 
farms. They are usually associated with another high form of 
philanthropy, and the proprietor of a baby-farm is frequently 
also the director of a private lying-in hospital. Everybody 
knows that the birth of a solitary child in an ordinary house- 
hold not only entails great expense, but much expense which 
might be avoided. A single patient always costs more than a 
patient treated in a hospital. The little stranger of ordinary 
married life in its orthodox and organized shape requires not 
only its own private equipment, its own private nursemaid, 
its own private pap and tops and bottoms, but its existence 
and rearing must be conducted on the most expensive and 
uneconomical scale. One cow is ruinous, but a herd of 
cows is profitable. So one baby is kept most ex- 
pensively; but a score of babies can be kept very cheaply. 
Here, then, we have philanthropic and economical grounds 
for justifying the existence of baby-farms. They are only a 
further application of the charity which supports eréches and 
infant schools, and which used to support foundling hospitals 
— institutions against which, or at least against some of which, 
we have nothing to say further than that they require to be 
carefully watched, interfering as they do not only with that 
natural love, but that natural trouble and inconvenience and 
sacrifice, which the mere fact of being a mother ought to 
entail. 


Now we are taking baby-farms at their very best—a best 
which we believe is a mere matter of theory, and a best 
‘which only exists in the apprehension of those whose interest 
it is to make the best of them. We say nothing of baby- 
farming as it was practised in the South of France in a notorious 
ease which horrified half Europe two or three years ago. We 
say nothing of lying-in institutions, or of midwives’ esta- 
blishments, in which abortion is vehemently suspected. We 
speak of the ideal of the foundling’s home. It must never 
be lost sight of that in these domestic homes of those who are 
by accident worse than fatherless and motherless a round 
lump sum is usually paid by anticipation. If a mistress of a 
baby-farm only takes weekly payment, she will of course run 
the risk of many defaulters. Besides, it costs so much ,to 
collect the money from weekly debtors. One of the great 
objections to the affiliation and bastardy laws is the difficulty 
of recovering the weekly half-crown. So the payment is usually 
made to the baby-farmer by anticipation, and in gross. Fifty 
or a hundred pounds is paid down, on condition that the love- 
child is provided for, and for life. A considerable exercise of 
faith, and an engaging confidence in the power of a baby- 
farming lady to find a place for every child she adopts, must 
of course be exercised by the parents. However, it does not 
exactly suit the purpose of either party to the transaction to 
be too anxious or careful for the future. Sufficient for the 
day is the evil, and the good, thereof. The poor little baby 
has met with a good motherly home and a most amiable foster- 
mother; the parents have done their duty and provided for 
their offspring. And so engaging is this mutual confidence 
that few subsequent inquiries are made. To be sure the 
transaction looks rather like the gambling interest in a life 
assurance, or more precisely a lease granted on lives. If the 
child lives to boyhood or girlhood, of course the parents 
have made a good bargain; if the child dies, the adopting 
mother gets the best of the policy. It is a fact which ought 
to be startling, and is startling to everybody except those 
whose interest it is not to be startled, that these adopted 
children do die in numbers much in excess of their more 
legitimate baby brethren, To be sure it is the interest of the 


woman who has received a considerable premium, but which 
premium will never be remunerative if the child survives, 
that it should die. And die it does. But then this ma 
be accounted for. Physiologists will be found learned 
to argue that the chances of life are absolutely lesg 
in the case of a child whose embryotic life has been care- 
fully concealed, and whose mother during pregnancy hag 
been harassed by- tormenting dread of shame and exposure, 
than in the case of a child lawfully begotten, and whose 
coming is ostentatiously proclaimed, and whose birth js 
ardently longed for. We do not say that there is not some- 
thing in this, but it hardly accounts for the death-rate of 
bastards. The law of the average duration of infant life 
was more scientifically demonstrated, if not more morally vin- 
dicated, which showed many years ago, in Essex, that the 
death-rate of children the expenses of whose interment were 
insured in a burial club was much in excess of the mortality 
of children not so insured. 

This is about all that can be said pro and con as to the 
theory of baby-farming. In old times they cut the matter 
very short, by exposing on Mount Taygetus the children who 
were likely to be an unprofitable nuisance both to their 
parents and the State. And in certain proposals, which looked 
so precise that some folk took them in earnest, Swirr pro- 
pounded a notable plan for diminishing the Irish population, 
by introducing cannibalism and encouraging the breed of 
infants for the table. Hither course, we are bound to say, 
would be more merciful to the victims than that which it 
seems is our British practice. We are far, of course, from 
prejudging any accused person, and we make no special refer- 
ence to a case which is now before the Lambeth Police Court, 
Still there are certain facts which are produced from other 
sources, of. strange significance. The Surrey Coroner on 
Wednesday intimated the discovery of the bodies of no fewer 
than sixteen dead infants within one immediate neighbour- 
hood within the last few weeks. Two such wretched vic- 
tims of infanticide were found behind some timber near 
Camberwell last Sunday. ‘There may be no connexion 
between these two murdered babies—for murdered they un- 
questionably were—and baby-farming. And it may turn out 
that the woman WATERS, now in custody, may have a good 
deliverance from the crime with which she is charged. The 
crime technically is not a very heinous one, and it only resolves 
itself into neglecting to provide food and nourishment for 
certain infants under her care. It will seldom be otherwise; 
it must always be diflicult to make a case of murder out of slow 
starvation and neglect. The women, baby-farmers or not, 
engaged in infanticide, seldom proceed to extremities. The 
tale told by the police is sufliciently horrifying, and, making 
allowance for those well-known powers in sensational fiction 
which are possessed by the London police—that is to say, as- 
suming, as we are bound to do, the innocence of the woman 
charged before Mr. Extiorr, and assuming also that Police 


Serjeant Retr has invented all his facts about his domiciliary , 


visits to Mrs. Warers for the mere purpose of displaying a 
simulated activity and intelligence—there remains something 
which even an imaginative detective could not invent. He 
could not invent a printed advertisement in Lloyd’s News of 
June §, which runs thus :— 

“ ApopTion.—A good home, with mother’s tove and care, is 

“offered to any respectable person wishing her child to be 
“entirely adopted. Premium 5/., which includes everything. 
“ Apply, by letter only, to Mr. Oxtver,” &e. &e. 
About this there can be no mistake. Here is an offer, 
scarcely disguised, to get rid of inconvenient babies for ever 
at the very moderate figure of 5/. No exercise of the most 
exuberant charity, not the wildest fanaticism of philanthropy, 
can delude itself into the belief that this advertisement means 
anything but an offer and promise of infanticide. It appears 
of course in a worthless, but highly popular, weekly newspaper, 
much read by servant-girls and potboys. We believe that 
the daily press of London excludes these advertisements, and 
it is something that they one and all—we believe there are no 
exceptions—refuse to pocket the profits which might accrue to 
them from sharing in this abominable traffic in child-murder- 
The whole matter is attracting a good deal of attention, and 
our contemporary, the Standard, has published a vigorous 
article on the evils of baby-farming—and also continues to 
insert the advertisement of a book entitled Manhood. Whether 
the Standard’s indignant rebuke of baby-farming is more 
creditable to that journal, or this particular advertisement 18 
more discreditable, is a question which we shall not attempt 
to settle. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF BLUNDERS, 


E heard it said the other day that it needed a man of some 
W intelligence to make a blunder. We suspect that there is 
some truth in this, and, if it be so, it is at any rate a consolatory 
truth. When so many blunders are afloat in the world, it would 
pe something to be able to think that every blunder is really a sign 
of intelligence, that the man who makes a blunder is, by the mere 
fagt of his blundering, shown to have more wit than the man who 
has not wit enough to make a blunder. It is, we think, in Ollen- 
dorff’s German Exercise Book that we met with a man “ who had 
never in all his life been either right or wrong.” Such a man, 
ae are sure, was the type of a not small class of men, and of a 
class of men who are decidedly prudent and commonly successful. 
Extremes are dangerous, and to be either right or wrong is to be 
jnan extreme. To be either right or wrong calls for a certain 

utting forth of energy, and the needless putting forth of energy 
js always to be discouraged. Then again the man who is either 
right or wrong commiis himself to something on one side or the 
other, and a wise man will before all things avoid committing 
himself to anything. To be wrong then, no less than to be 
right, calls for a certain amount of vigour and a certain amount 
of daring. In either case a risk is run; in either case cold pru- 
dence is sacrificed to the higher and more chivalrous parts of our 
nature. On the whole then it may perhaps be said that, if to be 
right is the best thing of all, to be wrong has strong claims to be 

led the second-best. 


And if we look philosophically into the nature of a blunder, 
we shall see that it certainly requires some wit to produce one. 
A blunderer is one who goes wrong; but to go wrong implies 
that he is going. LHe is thereby at once distinguished from the 
man who does not go at all, but who stands stock still. A blunder 
is not simple ignorance; it implies knowledge; it implies no 
doubt partial and misapplied, knowledge; but still it does imply 
Inowledge. It implies a certain amount of thought, of reflection 
and comparison, only of reflection and comparison which have had 
the bad luck to be turned to a wrong end. ‘There is often great 
ingenuity displayedin a blunder. A blunder is often the result of 
a certain quickness of perception; a quickness of perception no 
doubt which needs to be reined in, a quickness of perception 
which sees part of a thing so fast that it fails to see the whole 
thing and its relations to other things, but still quickness of per- 
ception as opposed to slowness and dulness. A real blunder, a 
genuine good blunder, such as dwells in the mind and on which 
the mind falls back as a source of lasting enjoyment, always 
implies a certain measure of ingenuity. The pleasure afforded by 
the blunder is largely produced by tracing out the connexion of 
ideas in the mind of the blunderer; and this connexion is often 
very subtle and ingenious. The blunderer knows several things, 
and connects them together; but either he fails to know 
some other thing which is needful for perfect knowledge, or else 
he connects the things which he does know in some way which is 
doubtless very plausible, but which unluckily is not right. We 
have seen it somewhere said that the diflerence of a blunder from 
pure ignorance is that the blunderer knows so much that he ought 
to know more. The blunderer therefore is always blameworthy, 
while the purely ignorant person is not necessarily blameworthy. 
It is perhaps no part of his business to gain the particular kind of 
knowledge in question, or he may have had no means of gaining 
itif he wished. But the blunderer clearly has had the oppor- 
tunity of learning the particular subject, and he has made it part 
of his business to learn it. To ae the blunder requires some 
knowledge, but the knowledge which is needful to make the 
blunder ought really to have kept him from making the blunder. 
Pure ignorance then is neither necessarily blameworthy nor 
necessarily amusing ; while a blunder is in its own nature both 
amusing and blameworthy. 


This is ingenious and partly true, but we doubt whether it 
quite goes to the root of the matter. The blameworthiness of 
a blunder seems, as in most other cases of virtue and vice, to 
consist notin the act itself but in its circumstances ; it depends on 
questions of time, place, and person, wrod, zérs, mic, mpde riva, 
and so forth, as we used to read in the Ethics. To be wholly 
ignorant of a thing is confessedly not always matter of blame; it 
is hard therefore to say that that imperfect state of knowledgé 
in which men make blunders is in itself matter of blame. 
many cases it is simply part of the unavoidable imperfec- 
tion of human things; it is nothing worse than the state of im- 
Perfect knowledge through which a man must pass in order to 
Teach to perfect knowledge. Many a blunder, if simply turned 
into a question, and put as a question from a learner to a teacher, 
instead of noe | blameworthy would be decidedly praiseworthy. 
The learner is inking, honestly thinking, of his work, and some 
inference, some analogy, suggests itself to him as plausible, but he 
does not feel certain whether it is right. He asks his teacher, 
and he is told that it is wrong. There is nothing here but what is 
creditable to the learner, But that same inference or analogy, if 
put forth boldly as a theory or quietly assumed as indisputable, 
at once becomes a blunder.’ In a school-room or lecture-room it 
may pass; answers and construings made there do, as bein 


tentative, share in some degree the nature of questions. We pe 
sure that the boy who construed “ Vere fabis satio,” by “ truly I 


- full of beans,” was far from being the dullest boy in his form. 
ut if an editor of the Georgics had put that translation in a 
Rote, or if the maker of a Latin Grammar had put it as the con- 


struing of an example, we should have charged him at once with 
a frightful and unpardonable blunder. And blunders are made 
every day in historical and other subjects, which are in themselves 
every whit as frightful and unpardonable, but which are not so 
easily appreciated by the general public. Why then are the makers 
of these blunders blameworthy ? Mainly, we imagine, because they 
blunder in public. Washing one’s dirty linen is a needful and 
praiseworthy business, only it had better not be done before the 
eyes of the world, So with blunders. The wisest and most 
learned men often make what may be called blunders; that is, 
they make mistakes and confusions and wrong and hasty infer- 
ences. Only they correct them themselves, or get them corrected 
by others, and do not give them to the world. This is the real 
difference. It is as when a certain devout poet published his 
“Thoughts,” and malicious critics said that he might not be able 
to help having foolish thoughts, but he might help publishing 
them. So it is with blunders. The real ground of blame- 
worthiness lies, not in the thinking, but in the publishing. Every- 
body makes mistakes, but it is not everybody who sounds a 
trumpet before him for people to come and see what great mistakes 
he canmake. The confusion, the hasty inference, which is per- 
fectly pardonable in the learner who is seeking knowledge becomes 
unpardonable in the teacher who professes to communicate know- 
ledge. The man who blunders in public, in books or in lectures, 
has no excuse to plead. It is open to him to hold his 
peace, and, till he has learned enough to put him beyond 
the blundering stage, he ought to hold his peace. His real 
fault lies not so much in the blunder itself as in the state of mind 
of which the blunder is the sign. It. is plain that he does not 
know himself, that he has utterly failed to take his own measure, 
that he has set himself up as a teacher while his proper place is 
still only that of a learner. 

Still, even in this case, where blundering is utterly unpardon- 
able, a blunder will often show great ingenuity. Take, for 
instance, a blunder which we pointed out some years back, a 
blunder which doubtless did not strike the world at large, but 
which to those who were capable of enjoying it was the very 
jewel of all blunders. We mean when Mr. Kingsley, as Professor 
at Cambridge, called Theodoric Dietrich throughout a whole 
volume, This was a blunder which no dull man could have 
made, A dull man would simply have copied whatever he found 
in the ordinary English books, and Mr. Kingsley certainly did not 
find Theodoric called Dietrich in the ordinary English books. It 
was because Mr. Kingsley was at once ingenious and only half 
informed that he was able to make a blunder so perfect in all its 
parts. It is not given to every man to be exactly at the point 
where alone such a blunder could be made. Absolute ignorance 
and complete knowledge would alike have made it impossible. 
Utter absence of thought and a really accurate habit of thought 
would alike have made it impossible. It is so easy to see 
what was working in Mr. Kingsley’s mind. The Gothic 
King must have borne a Teutonic name; Theodoric looks very 
like Theodorus and Theodosius, and therefore is probably a 
Greek corruption; Dietrich is the form used in the Nibelungen 
Lied and by German writers generally ; that therefore is 
doubtless the proper Teutonic form which I ought to use. That 
is to say, hasty inferences are drawn from facts which are in 
a sense true but are only partially understood. Though the 
name Theodoric is in its essential letters as purely Gothic as 
it can be, it is not unlikely that the particular spelling with an 
e and two os may be due to an attempt to give it a Greek look. 
And Dietrich is undoubtedly the genuine High-Dutch form. 
So Mr. Kingsley knew some facts and made some plausible in- 
ferences. But he did not know the facts or make the inferences 
which were really needed to keep him right. He did not know 
the fact that Theodoric or something very like it was the name 
actually in contemporary use. He did not know that a Goth 
could not bear his name in a High-Dutch form, and he did not 
know that, if a man was called Dietrich or something like it in 
High-Dutch, he could not help being called Theodorte or some- 
thing like it in Gothic. The peculiar beauty of this blunder 
consists in its arising from an earnest, though utterly misguided, 
striving after 

There is another kind of blunder, if blunder it can strictly be 
called, to which we have perhaps hitherto not done justice. It 
differs from the blunder proper in that the statement is perfectly 
true, yet it is made in such a way as to show more ignorance than 
if it were false. What the writer says may in itself be liable to 
no objection, only he showsin his way of saying it that he has only 
just learned something which other people have known for ages, 
that he is trumpeting forth as a new discovery something which 
to others might seem too obvious to be said at all. If any one will 
take the trouble to look through the Table Talk of the Guardian, he 
will find examples of this kind weekly. But the performer in the 
Guardian is a poor hand compared with one who appeared a 
week or two ago in the Illustrated London News, and who is really 
as good in his own line as Mr. Kingsley is in his. Some one, it 
seems, had been suggesting that “if an ‘ Albert Edward’ were to 
ascend the throne of England, he should drop the Albert, on the 
ground that white is an unlucky colour for the English Royal 
family.” The connexion between the name Albert and white 
is not very clear at first sight, but after a little scratching of the 
head we perceive that there are people who fancy that Albert is 
derived from albus. This alone is a fact worth knowing ; but the 
comment is even more curious :— 


Is it certain, if one felt inclined to be superstitious, that “ Albert” is con- 
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nected with any word meaning “ white”? “ Albrecht ” isthe German form ; 
and it would be well to compare the words “ Hubert,” “ Robert,” “ Herbert,” 
and “ Gilbert,” to see whether “bert” and not “ert” be not the etymolo- 
gical termination in all such names, 

It would be well to see whether Queen Anne is not dead and 
whether Cesar did not win the battle of Pharsalia. The light that 
is flashing on the mind of the Illustrated London News seems to 
be all genuine light, only it is a little late a-coming. Up to this 
moment the Illustrated London News believed that the ending of 
Robert and Gilbert was ert. It is unkind not to tell us what 
language et was thought to belong to and what it was thought to 
mean. But now the Illustrated London News knows that the true 
ending is bert. Macte novd virtute. Some day the Illustrated 
London News will give us an essay on all the shining ones of our 
land from “ Beorht Ealddorman,” who was so unluckily murdered 
in Northumberland about eleven hundred years back, down to the 
nag member for Birmingham and President of the Board of 


OXFORD AS IT IS. 


OMMEMORATION is Oxford in masquerade, and the mob of 
country visitors who celebrate its carnivals of ba.ls and prize 
essays during the present week are simply — on Hamlet 
with the part of Hamlet left out. Oxford is in Pall Mall, or w 
the Rhine, or scaling the Matterhorn, or doing the Caucasus, an 
it has left only its tail behind it. Chancellors and beadles and 
doctors of civil law, and a few belated undergraduates groanin 
against fate and the caprice of pretty cousins, form indeed a tai 
such as no other place can boast. Some faint shadow of the real 
life which has flitted away lingers in the grand incongruities 
which remain— Abyssinian heroes robed in literary scarlet, 
degrees conferred by the suffrage of virgins in pink bonnets and 
blue, a great academical ceremony drowned in an atmosphere of 
Aristophanean chaff. The shadow of Oxford is better than the 
substance of other places, no doubt; but we can hardly wonder 
that the pretty cousin goes home again as wise as she came. 
She has failed to see Oxford, as Leicester failed to see the 
Spanish fleet, “because it was not in sight.” It is the season, 
not the method of her inquiry, which is at fault. The one 
ae to study Oxford in is Oxford herself; a walk down the 
igh tells more of its actual life than all the books and 
treatises in the world. Nowhere does one get less help from 
sentiment or speculation ; nowhere can one trust so implicitly to 
the eye and ear. The charm of the place lies in a single difference 
from the world without it, and that difference is betrayed in 
almost ostentatious individualities of speech, of manner, of 
costume. It is natural enough for the pretty cousin, as she peeps 
into Oriel quad or wanders round Magdalen cloister, to associate 
Oxford with the speculations it has suggested or the traditions to 
which it seems to cling. It is hard not to shrink with a little 
awe before the long procession of Doctors and Heads which floods 
with a gorgeous river of colour the middle aisle of St. Mary’s. 
But Oxford is in truth neither historic nor theological nor 
academical. It is simply young. The first impression one receives 
is the true one; half the faces one meets are the faces of boys; 
— there is the freedom, the geniality, the noise of a big 
school. 

There is the indolence and the lawlessness too. The true life of 
Oxford begins after luncheon. It lounges about the quad in the sun- 
shine of noon. It plays bowls on the smooth sward of St. John’s, 
or does a little lazy archery beneath the elms of New College. It 
paddles down to Sandford, or moors its indolent punt among the 
water-lilies of Cherwell. It seeks comfort in Symonds’s stables, 
and discusses with ostler-pundits the odds for the Oaks. Its cricket 
drag rattles down High on its way to Bullingdon, its fours drift’ 
down the river and receive comfort and counsel from the bank. 
Night brings the magniloquence of the Union, Jones’s first speech, 
and Robinson’s smashing reply. Choral and quartet parties 
burst forth on the evening stillness of the quads, rown 
settles himself in the coziest of sofas for an hour with his 
French novel; Smith wends his way to the little room in the 
corner, where the faithful gather to celebrate the mysteries of 
whist. It is a life ibly without grandeur or high aims, hardly 
perhaps the ideal life of a great University, but a life at any rate 
tree and genial and young. It is difficult, of course, to brin 
young Oxford into any very definite relation with the twaditional 

xford which surrounds him. His one relation is that of pictur- 
esque contrast. One turns into the gloomy quad of S. Leoline’s 
and every window and dropstone of the blackened walls is etched 
out with gay lines of flowers. It is in the same gay, flower-like 

irit that young Oxford etches out the grim, dark outlines of the 
xford of centuries ago. There is a certain grace even in the 
revolt which flung aside academic costume and permitted dress to 
attain its highest pitch of negligence in the one spot where it is 
still regulated by statute. A long line of founders and benefactors 
look down on the results of their munificence in the group of boyish 
strollers got up in boating flannels and red comforters, or grace- 
fully lounging beneath medieval porches in the abandon of a 
wide-awake and a pea-jacket. It is in vain that Heads lecture and 
tutors preach, and proctors insist on a morning call and a statutory 
fine. ‘The whole thing melts in an atmosphere of laughter and: 
_tun, The Head whom nobody cares for, the sermons that nobody 
zoes to, the halls that fade away into boating suppers, the tutors 
that submit to a terminal screwing-in, the proctor who stifles his 
smile as he pockets the half-crown, dissolve into unreal beings 


beneath the jests of young Oxford. We dress this jeunesse doré 
in the philosophic toga yo set it before examiners in 3 ang 
white tie, but it is impossible to make it believe in statutes oy 
testamurs. The young barbarian believes that he has heey 
sent to these venerable cloisters to play. The scene at Com. 
memoration, the ehaff which breaks upon the Latin poem, the 
interruptions of the portly orator, the roar of laughter which 
greets the Vice-Chancellor’s appeal for a little gravity in the pro- 
ceedings, convey simply the undergraduate’s impression that 
everything which aims at not being play is a joke. 
Oxford is young, and oddly enough it is this peculiar character. 
istic of the which has been especially intensified by modern 
reforms. e old Don of port and prejudice has disappeared. The 
new teachers are hardly older than the boys they teach. The 
country parson who brings up his son for matriculation stares at 
the beardless Vice-President, at the gay group of unwhiskered 
young Fellows round the High Table, who are tossing from one to 
another the grave titles of Tutor and Dean. The chaff, the 
vivacity of common room, strike him as dumb as if he had 
looked in casually upon Convocation and caught bishops play. 
ing high jinks, And no doubt among the actors themselves 
there is a slight sense of unreality. Graduate and under. 
graduate hardly meet without a smile; the tutor displays some- 
what defiantly a shade of his old interest in the cricket-score; 
it is difficult to bring home to the friends of last term the 
impropriety ‘of bonneting the Dean. The Dean himself longs 
sometimes for a grey hair or two when it is necessary to impress 
on young Oxford the principles of decorum and self-respect. Still 
on the whole the experiment is a success. There is a great deal 
more unity and good-feeling about the place than could possibl 
exist when a gulf of twenty years separated governors mm 
governed. Discipline is quite as efficiently maintained by friendly 
appeals to men’s good sense as 7 the puerile severity of college 
meetings, and religion can hardly be said to have suffered from 
the abolition of compulsory chapels. The place in fact has 
quietly changed from a school into a University, and a disci- 
pline originally framed for boys of fifteen, and which had be- 
come an anachronism with men of twenty, has at last been 
adapted to the altered circumstances of the time. Nor has 
the change been unfavourable to the Don himself. No doubt 
he is young; young, for instance, in dandyism and a tendency 
to soft living, a youthful taste for sybarite little dinners in 
common room, a weakness in the way of flirtation, a certain 
poetic effervescence, a juvenile drift towards laborious pleasantry 
and elephantine jest. His muscular energy has a youthful raw- 
ness about it; he is proud of doing Constantinople in the four 
weeks of an Easter vacation, he revels in the Alpine peaks of the 
Long. Intellectually he has a boy’s want of balance, a wide, un- 
conscious ignorance, which satisfies itself easily with parrot-like 
phrases and a general reliance on cram; a juvenile narrowness of 
mental range, and an absolute blindness to the greater lines along 
which human knowledge is destined to advance. He is totally 
ignorant of history in one of the most historic cities of the 
world. He knows nothing of science, though he votes thousands 
in a lordly way towards its support from the University chest, 
He is young in the intensity of his worships, in the precoci 
of his criticism. Before Balliol he falls down, like Sisera, dead. 
German has a strange power over him, as a language in 
which all human science is summed up. He contemptuously 
refers the Professor of History to a Leipzig treatise, which turns 
out to be a summary of Hallam, and bursts upon the Physio- 
logical Reader with a scientific Eureka, which proves to be 4 
translation of Darwin. He has, like most people of his 
ears, a tendency to epigram, an intolerance of bores and 
redom, a turn for paradox. His youth breaks out in de 
fiant heterodoxies and orthodoxies, in a fiery party-spirit, in a 
passionate loyalty to academical wire-pullers, in an abhorrence of 
“caves” and moderation, in a preference for strict party votes. 
He moves heaven and earth to frustrate the reactionary intrigues 
which aimed at substituting a comma for a semicolon in the 
statute on blunderbusses. He has the last news from the lobby 
about the Tests Bill, and shakes his head distrustfully over the 
Solicitor-General. But with all this he is honest and har- 
working. The number of books turned out from Oxford just now 


‘is probably greater than at any time since the years of the New- 


mania, and the intellectual energy which produces them is far 
wider in temper and actual extent of interest than the energy of 
1840. The Academy is a good index to the nature of Oxtord 
activity—a little too impatient of vulgarity, too contemptuous of 
fine writing, aiming too passionately perhaps at thoroughness aud 
originality, but still genuine and useful so far as it goes. In 4 
word, the young Don is a little priggish, as young people are apt to 
be. But he is for the most part eminently genial and good- 
humoured. His gaiety and vivacity give life and colour to the 
lace. People never meet each other without a good story or 4 
piquant little jest. Nowhere are differences so wide or so keenly 
expressed, but nowhere do they tell less upon the grace an 
courtesy of social converse. ‘The a who have been 
rending one another in pamphlets and on platforms are in common 
room the best friends in the world. 

It is curious to watch the influence of the young Don upon the 
world into which he is thrown. On the place itself it tells rapidly, 
because it is a place without a tradition, without a past. No place 
lives so absolutely in the present, and nowhere is the present 
so short. The “old resident,’ who was the one chain 
that linked the generations together, is quietly drifting aw#y- 
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e stays, the atmosphere of youth around him turns 
Medea’s He prides himself on being 
ounger than the youngest. He cracks jokes, he trots out 
lis little anecdotes, he is the life of the common room, he 
ig fatal on the croquet-ground. It is on the croquet-ground 
that the new social aspects which young Oxford has introduced 
can be best studied. Beyond the classic fields of St. Giles stretches 
the land of Professors and Professors’ wives, hundreds of medieval 
little villas where learned young ladies invite young Oxford to early 
tea. The old celibate spirit has vanished before this invasion of the 
yestals, There is a curious action and reaction ; the young tutor be- 
comes a shade over-festive, the maiden sometimes a shade over-blue. 
She is generally Liberal, learned in University politics, divided in 
her affections between boating-men and first classmen, cautious 
not to get entangled with penniless barristers, and secretly dream- 
ing of blissful union with a “tuft.” Her tea is a little weak, 
but she is very strong in croquet, and strongest of all in a 
chat beneath the willows. Grave “Heads” wield the mallet 
for her, and grave Professors vary their lectures with pretty 
little stories which are rewarded with her smiles. She mourns 
over the scarcity of balls and at the perpetual monotony of 
musical evenings. But she quickens into new life at the advent 
of Summer Term. There are the Art Lectures to begin with, and 
art is always pleasant to dabble in. What can be more delightful 
than the Master of St. Simon’s and the charming little sketches 
he leaves on the blotting-book at every delegates’ meeting ? What 
more entrancing than the new Art-Professor, and the wonderful 
fireworks which throw their magical light over every subject on 
earth but the subject of his chair? Quiet art-students there have 
been in Oxford for a long time; its art-circle is one of the most 
real and worthy results of the life of young Oxford; but the 
Vestal of the Parks votes their talk a bore, and hurries off to the 
Taylor to see a great genius crown itself with foolscap and 
burn the Church Catechism in effigy before the nose of 
the Vice-Chancellor. But the Vestal is only one instance 
of the wider world into which young Oxford plunges. 
The great ambition of the modern Don is to turn Oxford into a 
suburb of town. The non-resident Fellow forms the link between 
society and Alma Mater. Troops of lions and lionesses, poetesses 
and novelists, Comtists and Cardinals, flutter down on the Satur- 
day, to return on Monday morn. Sunday is spent in “ academical 
regeneration,” in breakfasts and boating, barges to Nuneham and 
breaks to Woodstock, lionizing, flirting, chatting, dining. In this 
way Oxford is “saturated with modern thought.” So at least 
thinks young Oxford, as he rests from his flirtations, and turns 
back with a sigh to the old-fashioned grind. : 


VACCINATION, 
hye anatase which has been for a time so prevalent at Paris 


seems to be now on the decline. Before the incident is quite 
forgotten, it may serve to suggest a few timely reflections, We 
may, for example, congratulate ourselves that in this respect at 
least we have more to teach our neighbours than to learn from 
them, and that our comparative immunity is owing ‘to a more 
systematic enforcement of vaccination upon the population at 
large. This, however, is rather a selfish view of the subject; and 
it is hardly right, though it is not unnatural, to allow our sym- 
pathies on such occasions to be tinged with a certain glow of 
self-approval. It is better to make a note of the fact that we 
always have a dangerous enemy at our doors, ready to come to 
fresh life on the first relaxation of caution. The change in the 
condition of Europe since Jenner’s discovery has, indeed, been 
something marvellous; but we have limited the extent, and not 
the violence, of the disease. We gave some remarkable figures 
in illustration of this change a few months ago, and we need not 
recapitulate facts which to all well-informed men are decisive of 
the question, ‘There is no reason to doubt that if vaccination were 
to go out of use, we might speedily fall back into the old con- 
dition of things, and that the sight of complexions spoilt by the 
ravages of the disease might once more become as common 
as it formerly was. The evil is restrained, as the sea is kept 


out from Holland, by constant vigilance; and we should con- 


sider any one who pro to abandon our safeguard as foolish 
as a Dutchman who should suggest that the dykes had better be 
left to take care of themselves, because they had already done 
their duty, or because the sea had perhaps retired of its own 
accord. Indeed there is no doubt that a still more marked 
success might attend a further improvement in our methods. We 
learn, for example, that smallpox has lately almost disappeared 
from Ireland, owing to the existence there of a system of medical 
mgd which, though in many respects very defective, is at 
east far in advance of our arrangements in England. With so 
encouraging a result before us, and with the beneficial results of 
recent legislation in this island, we have, it might be thought, 
every motive for perseverance in continuing our warfare against 
one of the most grievous afflictions of humanity. 

. We say “it might be thought”; and yet, on further considera- 
tion, we know not whether a person so thinking would not be 


guilty of singular rashness, The fact that a given system has 
conferred benefits which are not seriously disputed even by its 


antagonists, and whose reality and importance has been tested by 
the experience of many countries and a long series of years, is not, 
as we ought to remember, the slightest reason why an agitation 
Should not be commenced against it, It is, indeed, some reason 


why the agitation should not produce much effect so long as an 
average degree of common sense is to be found in the Government 
of the country. But, contemptible as such an agitation may be, it 
does harm in raising prejudices against the system in the minds 
of ignorant people and so preventing it from being carried out to 
the desirable extent. And to suppose that agitators of the class 
described would be in the smallest degree arrested by evidence or 
argument is to show a complete ignorance of the intellectual stage 
at which they have generally arrived. A few papers which have 
been laid before us supply some curious illustrations of the con- 
ditions under which this species of fermentation is set up in certain 
minds. They may therefore have some interest for psychologists 
as well as for persons interested in this particular question; and 
they may also throw a certain side-light upon another agitation of 
a not altogether dissimilar character, which has recently attracted 
more attention. The right of every British subject to spread 
contagion of all kinds without any interference from Government 
has of late been proclaimed so loudly, and with so much show of 
lofty moral principle, that it is worth while to examine the logical 
foundation upon which so unpleasant a theory is erected. 

Amongst various effusions on the subject, that which has most 
touched our feelings is a notice issued by a gentleman to the 
audience who went to hear Mr. Bellew and Miss Bouverie at 
St. George’s Hall. The ghost in Hamlet ought to talk about 

The leprous distilment ; whose effect 

Holds such an enmity with the blood of man 

That, swift 2s quicksilver, it courses through 

The natural gates and alleys of the body. 
What is the true “leprous distilment” ? asked the writer; and he 
answers Vaccination! Which, ashe proceeds to say, is a crime 
against nature. To this gentleman’s utter disgust, one ghost 
perversely omitted this, which he calls the “ finest passage in 
Hamlet,” and thereby provoked a pointed remonstrance. It is 
pleasant to see the British faith in Shakspeare rising to this pitch, 
and interpreting his words precisely in the same spirit in which 
Dr. Cumming interprets the Apocalypse. We would suggest, by 
the way, that some passage ought to be discovered in Scripture 
bearing upon the topic; and that the ingenuity of our verbal 
interpreters must be very much at fault if they cannot discover 
somewhere a distinct prophecy of Jenner, say, as one of the three 
frogs who were to appear about this time. 

To descend, however, from such imaginative flights, it is time 
that we should come to the logical arguments; and these will be 
found most compietely stated in a protest of certain anti-vacci- 
nators, for which signatures are now being obtained. There are, 
we may remark, two main arguments which are generally adduced 
in all these cases. The first is that the objectionable practice is 
contrary to religion; and the second, that it is contrary to the 
British Constitution. We are glad tosay that the first argument is 
kept in decent obscurity on the present occasion. Nobody has quite 
the face to say that the suppression of smallpox is a blasphemous 
interference with the laws of Providence; and we gladly notice the 
absence of this assertion as a proof that we are not quite at the low- 
est point of logical incoherence. The ladies and gentlemen who 
are using the argument for another purpose will do well to 
i ay it can be irreligious to suppress other diseases if it is 
not irreligious to suppress smallpox. But if this respectable fallacy 
is fortunately absent, the British Constitution comes out in its full 
terrors. It is, we are told, “ tyrannical and unconstitutional” to 
deprive parents of their “ sacred and legitimate rights of protection 
and control over their children.” A man has a sacred and legiti- 
mate right to protect his child by scrupulously preserving its 
capacity for catching a dangerous disease. Moreover, he has a 
sacred and legitimate right to make his child a centre of contagion 
for his own and other people’s children. It may be so; but we 
should like to know how this right is to be established. If we 
were to make the opposite assertion, and to say that a child has a 
sacred and legitimate right to be protected by its parent against 
disease by all available methods, and that if the parent neglects 
his duty, the State should force him to perform it, how could we 
be answered? It is curious to observe the extraordinary tenacity 
with which this superstition about indefeasible rights continues to 
maintain itself, and the fertility with which such sacred rights 
are invented to meet every possible case. It would be just as 
easy to say that a man has a right to starve his child, or to burn 
it, or to cook it for his dinner; and, in fact, if the assertion means 
anything, it means that a parent has, or ought to have, as much pro- 
perty in his child as in his dog, and that English infants are slaves in 
a stricter sense than the siaves in any country in the worst times of 
history. To assert this as an essential principle of the British 
Constitution is one of those odd inversions of logic which occur 
so frequently when half-cducated people catch at big metaphysical 
expressions to save themselves the trouble of thinking. 

owever, even the protesters feel that this is a mere flourish. 
They are dimly conscious that if vaccination does what it has 
been proved to do, the people of whom they constitute themselves 
the champions will be only too ready to let the sacred and legiti- 
mate rights shift for themselves and put down smallpox in 
defiance of them. It is therefore desirable to back up this bit of 
magniloquent nonsense by an appeal to facts; and facts can be made 
to order as easily as principles. Accordingly, we are told that en- 
lightened and experienced medical men object tothe principle of vac- 
cination. We hope that these enlightened persons will condescend' 
to publish their names as soou as possible, and we must meanwhile 
beg to be excused from deferring to that great, but unluckily anony - 
mous, authority. In the next place, we are told roundly that vac~ 
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cination is an “outrage upon all the known laws of health and phy- 
siology,” and this because “ an infusion of corrupt and venomous 
matter ” is effected by a “ burglarious assault and entrance through 
the protecting tissues.” Why “burglarious”? If an operation 
with a lancet is burglary, we presume that to introduce a medicine 
by the ordinary passage must be at least petty larceny; but we 
confess that, whatever may be the known laws of physiology, we 
were not aware that they included acode under which all surgeons 
could be condemned as housebreakers. To this pretty specimen 
of a priori reasoning succeeds at last an appeal to facts. We are 
informed that vaccination is no defence against smallpox. That 
is a conclusive reason ; indeed, it is so conclusive that it might just 
as well have stood alone. We should like to know, as a matter of 
curiosity, how it comes to pass that all medical observers have been 
under so strange a delusion for the last seventy-four years, and 
how it appears that the diminution of smallpox concurrently with 
the introduction of vaccination is nothing but an accidental coin- 
cidence. However, two reasons are given for the belief. The first 
is, that three-fourths of the patients admitted to certain hospitals 
have been successfully vaccinated; to which we need only reply, 
that if vaccination were universal, then smallpox might still 
survive, and yet every patient would have been vaccinated. It is 
obvious that the fact by itself proves nothing. We may remark 
that, according to the last report of the Smallpox Hospital, 27°7 
per cent. of the unvaccinated patients died of smallpox, and 5°6 
per cent. of the vaccinated ; so that, even on this showing, vaccina- 
tion is of some service. The second reason is, that “ unless the infused 
virus be speedily and vigorously repelled by the invaded organism, 
vaccination is not considered successful.” The argument, which is 
rather obscure, seems to go on the hypothesis that the virus in ques- 
tion is held by vaccinators to be a kind of amulet which drives away 
smallpox as long as it is carefully preserved somewhere in the 
system, and could be of no use after the eruption in which it is 
supposed to be expelled. If anybody ever held such a doctrine, he 
certainly was very absurd. We are further told that it is cruel 
to fine parents for not vaccinating, which is undeniably true if 
vaccination is, as is declared, “an unnatural and uncleanly,” and 
moreover a useless practice; and, what we have no wish to deny, 
that the only efficient safeguard against disease is a compli- 
ance with the laws of health. There is one other statement, 
however, which is doubtless that which has most real influence. 
This is that vaccination is a means of conveying other diseases. 
This we are told is “indisputably proved,” though we are not 
told what the proofs are, nor, from what we have seen of the pre- 
vious logic of this charming document, have we any great faith 
in the capacity of the author for saying what is and what is not 
indisputably proved. Certainly it is not indisputable, if that 
adjective is incompatible with the fact of its being disputed by 
most qualified observers. Experience goes to show that the 
danger thus stated is imaginary, or is so trifling as to be quite un- 
worthy of notice. One advantage of the present system is that so 
many precautions are now taken in providing a good supply of 
lymph and an efficient staff of operators, that we may have full 
confidence in the safety of the operation. When the matter was 
left to ignorant quacks, the protection afforded might sometimes 
be delusive, and possibly other dangers might be incurred. This 
is one of the reasons why the State should interfere in the business, 
and see that no neglect should throw discredit upon the principle 
« vaccination, or disturb the confidence of the population in its 
efficacy. 

Meanwhile we have only to put to persons who are promoting 
this agitation a simple question. fave they really studied 
the subject, and, if so, have they ~ facts to bring forward 
against the efficiency of vaccination? If they have, why do they 
damage their own cause by indulging in a quantity of irrelevant 
verbiage, the only effect of which is to rouse ignorant prejudices 
and disgust thinking men? If vaccination is all a mistake, its 
failure should be exposed by a careful observation of the facts ; but 
when the argument is conducted so as to shirk facts as much as 
possible, and to remove the whole question to regions favour- 
able for windy declamation, reasonable men will draw their own 
conclusions, and certainly those conclusions will not be favourable 
to the wisdom or to the morality of persons who gratify their 
vanity by rousing ignorant passions against a system whose 
benefits are unanimously admitted by men of science. At least 
we might ask for calm reasoning on such a subject, and it is dis- 
| ee to perplex the discussion by noisy nonsense which in any 

othesis is beside the real question. It is a heavy responsi- 
bility which is undertaken by the advocates of free-trade in con- 
tagious disease, if they are mistaken ; and they should take good 
care that their mode of discussion is such as at least to raise the 
issue fairly. However, we will charitably hope that even such 
nonsense as we have noticed is put forwards in good faith. 


THE COUNCIL AND CATHOLIC OPINION. 


E were mistaken last weekin saying that Strossmayer had not 
spoken in the Infallibilist debate. He delivered a calm but 
decisive philippic against the new dogma and the tactics of its 
advocates the day before the violent closing of the discussion. His 
2 perhaps finally decided the next step of the majority. 
ut Dupanloup and Haynald were among the forty-nine intending 
speakers who were thus silenced. It may be worth while briefly 
to recall a few of the more important of the sixty-three speeches, 
thirty-six for and twenty-seven against the Schema, which had 


been already delivered on either side. We have spoken before of 
Ketteler and Manning. The former dwelt chiefly, and with bittep 
emphasis, on “ the Roman conspiracy ” against the true constitution 
of the Church; he denounced the whole system of ecclesiastica) 
centralization, insisted on the absolute necessity of unanimous 
consent for any dogmatic definition, and, without repudiatin 
Papal infallibility as a theological opinion, denied that it had 
any such evidence as could justify its being made an article of 
faith. Dr. Manning, besides his uncompromising denunciation of 
all opponents of the dogma as heretics, devoted a great part of hig 
speech to reproducing his favourite picture of the religious con. 
dition of England. The sum and substance of his account wag 
that all English Roman Catholics wished for the new dogma 
that the first Roman Catholic theologian of England and some of 
the bishops are strongly opposed to it, was of course too insig. 
nificant a circumstance to & worth mentioning—and that Prow 
testants justly admitted that it was the only consistent view for 
2 Catholic to take, and would be converted by wholesale after the. 
definition. He read extracts from Protestant newspapers to 
prove this. Bishop Clifford, who immediately followed him 
pointedly contradicted the whole statement about England, an 
produced a great impression on his hearers by observi 
that the injury which would accrue to the Church and the 
cause of religion in England from the definition might be known 
from the letters of eminent statesmen, for the existence of which 
he could appeal to a distinguished Archbishop then present, 
He was will inewe to refer to a letter which Dr. Manning himself 
had received from an English Minister, saying that “in England 
it was precisely the most fanatical Protestants, and those most 
notorious for their hatred of Catholicism, who wished to see the 
Syllabus and Papal Infallibility made into dogmas. The Roman- 
izing tendencies in the Catholic Church had already created so. 
strong a feeling of disgust, that every step taken by the Govem-, 
ment to enlarge the rights of Catholics and improve the social. 
condition of Ireland met with strenuous opposition.” Dr, 
Manning’s views have been thrown into a poetical shape by six 
zealous infallibilist priests of Cuneo, who have addressed the 
Pope in the following pious stanza:— 
Parla, o gran Pio: 

Cid che suona il tuo labbro, 

Non é voce mortal, voce é di Dio. 
There is Scriptural authority, we are aware, for the closing line, 
but then it was originally addressed, not to St. Peter, But to 
Herod. 

Dupanloup, though he was forcibly deprived of the rg wy 
of speaking, has published a pamphlet at Naples in which he traces 
out the historical proofs, from the precedents of former Councils, 
for the necessity of moral unanimity for definitions of faith, though 
on questions of discipline only the vote of a majority may suffice; 
and he insisted on the consequent impossibility of making an opinion, 
now as always before opposed by influential schools and heologlahs 
in the Church, into a dogma. It would be acting as masters, 
instead of witnesses, of the faith, Nor can the Pope, with a 
majority of the Council, establish a dogma, for he can only define 
“sacro approbante Concilio,” and the Council does not approve if 
it is not unanimous. The Bishop comments severely on the oppo- 
site theories of the Civilta, and asks, “ Are we at a Council or not? 
If we are, the rules of a Council must be observed, or else a great 
assemblage of bishops is simply made intoa grand theatrical exhi- 
bition.” After dwelling on the evil consequences which must 
result from the definition, he concludes with the following pas- 
sage :— 

If ever moral unanimity was essential, it is so here, where there are 276 
Ttalian bishops, of whom 143 come from the States of the Church; 43 
cardinals, of whom 23 are not bishops, or have no sees ; 120 archbishops or 
bishops in partibus, and 51 abbots, or Generals of Orders; while all the bishops 
from the rest of Europe only amount to 266, so that the patriarchs, primates, 
and bishops and diocesan bishops of the whole world are a minority as coms 
pared with the Italian diocesan bishops only, Of a Council so composed, a 
mere majority can never decide; and the less, considering that the Pope's 
personal intervention makes itself felt, that so many restrictions are placed 
on the freedom of the bishops, that the question of infallibility has-been 
brought forward in a reckless and violent manner by an unprecedented ex- 
ertion of sovereign power—a sort of coup d’ctat, that already consciences are 
distressed and writings are in circulation which show the excitement pre- 
vailing among the faithful, and lastly that the bishops themselves let a cry 
escape from their agonized breasts which is re-echoed by the whole press 
In such a case it is impossible to settle things by a stroke of the majority. 
If it is attempted, incalculable mischief may be feared. I am not alone 
here ; there are a hundred bishops who say it would be an intolerable burden 
to their consciences. Our fears are that the @icumenical character of the 
Council would be questioned, and abundant opportunity given to the enemies 
of religion for assailing the Holy See and the Council, and, in a word, that 
the Council would have no authority with the Christian world, because that 
can be no true Council which is not free. And in these times of disturbance, 
no greater misfortune could well be conceived. 


The importance of this passage, as coming trom such a writery 
must excuse the length of our extract. 

To return to the speeches, Archbishop Valerga, with the un- 
conscious profanity of his school, drew an elaborate parallel 
between the divine inerrancy and personal peccability of the Pope 
and the union of two wills in Christ, which Archbishop 
Purcell of Cincinnati summarily characterized as evemplum sophis- 
matum artis ad instar congestorum;, adding that the indict 
ment framed against the Opposition equally involved the 
three (Ecumenical Councils which condemned Honorius, and’ 
even the Council of ‘Trent. He proceeded to cite seve 
examples of erroneous decisions of Popes. Still more impressive 
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was the discourse of Archbishop Conolly of Halifax in the same 
sitting, who was formerly a warm adherent of Papal infallibility, 
and would not allow Gallican doctrines to be taught in his 
diocese. He has felt bound to study the question afresh since his 
arrival in Rome, and has naturally been led to abandon his earlier 
belief. He laid the results of his investigation before the Council, 
to the effect that the whole evidence of history and tradition is 
against the separate infallibility of the Popes; there was no single 
testimony of Fathers or Councils in its favour before the period of 
the Isidorian forgeries; and there were innumerable testimonies 
against it, from the Apostolic Council at Jerusalem downwards. 
To the bishops who said, “Pereant populi, sed promulgetur 
dogma,” he replied that the loss of a single soul was 
too heavy a price to pay for all the benefits they promised 
themselves from the new dogma. And he declared, against 
Manning, that nobody had a right to brand an opinion as heresy, 
or proximate heresy, which had not been condemned by the 
Church; and it was pronounced as late as 1831 by the Roman 
Penitentiary, that the Gallican articles lay under no censure. Every 
deferential allusion to the Pope by any Opposition speaker has 
been throughout the debate greeted by cries of Osculatus est Illum !” 
in reference to Judas Iscariot, from the bishops of the majority. 
On the day before the close of the debate Dreux Brézé, of Moulins, 
argued that the Pope must be infallible because he is called in 
France Souverain Pontife, and is therefore supreme judge; and 
being, like Christ, a king, like Christ also he is infallible. With- 
out him, “the universal bishop,” the bishops had no jurisdiction, 
and could not even absolve. Strossmayer replied to him. 
With Maret’s speech on the following day, June 3, came 
the violent interruption and final close of the debate. A 
meeting of more than eighty bishops was held on June 4, at 
Cardinal Rauscher’s, to consider the situation. ‘Two courses were 
before them; one was to remain in Rome without taking any 
further part in the debates beyond giving a final Non placet when 
the voting on the infallibilist Schema came on. This plan was 
recommended by the Hungarian, Prussian, and leading French 
bishops; by men like Strossmayer, Simor, Haynald, Darboy, 
Dupanloup, Clifford, Conolly, and others, who insisted that words 
were of no further use, and they must show by their acts that 
they regarded the Council as having no cecumenical authority, 
because it had no freedom. There were abundant grounds for 
rejecting its legitimacy, such as its composition, the order of busi- 
ness, the personal interference of the Pope and his officials, the 

rofessed design of carrying dogmas by majorities, &c. It would 

e a mere degradation to take further part in such a comedy. 
Debating was useless when publicity was denied, and when the 
majority of their hearers had neither the cultivation requisite for 
appreciating the arguments. addressed to them, nor the power of 
acting on their convictions, if they were convinced, under the moral 
coercion exercised upon them. It was urged on the other side that 
the same end would be attained by a declaration that the authority 
of the Council had been undermined by the violent stopping of the 
debate, and that they owed it to the world not merely to protest 
—_ the legitimacy of the Council, but to give the grounds of 
their protest, and therefore to continue to take part in the diseus- 
sions. Most of the German and many French bishops adopted 
this view, which ultimately prevailed. A protest was drawn up 
by Cardinal Rauscher, and signed by $1 bishops, containing the 
words “protestamur contra violationem nostri juris.” Simor and 
some other Hungarian bishops declined to sign it, as being inade- 
quate to the occasion, and abstained from taking any further part 
in the sittings of the Council; and the Hungarian prelates who 
have attended declined to speak, because the discussion of the 
Principle itself is closed. The real fact was that the Oppo- 
sition leaders could not command the adherence of their 
following for the stronger measures they would have them- 
selves preferred. And there is always the danger that many 
of the more irresolute may take fright at the last and vote 
against their convictions, Several bishops say plainly that, if 
voting were secret, they would vote difierently. ‘The Unita 
Cattolica predicts confidently a stvepitoso miracolo, recalling the 
fiery tongues of Pentecost, when it will be said, “ Ave not these who 
speak (former) Gallicans?” But the minority feel sure of at least 
120 votes, if matters are pressed to a final issue. They may of 
course easily protract the debate, unless a second coup like that 
of June 3 is perpetrated, till it is impossible to come to any deci- 
sion before the summer recess. An ably written pamphlet has 
appeared, under the title of Disguisitio Moralis de officio Episco- 
-porum, setting forth with earnest irony the contempt and guilt 
the bishops would incur by voting for the infallibilist definition. 
Meanwhile Pius IX. last Thursday entered upon—but did not 
complete—the twenty-fifth year of his pontificate. He has not, 
therefore, as the Z'imes erroneously supposes, yet “broken the 
spell under which all Pontiffs were supposed to be lying,” of not 
seeing the years of Peter. Indeed one of his predecessors, as the 
Same article truly but rather inconsistently reminds us, lived into 
the middle of his twenty-fifth year; but none have lived to the 
end of it. But Pius, though he is eighty and not seventy-eight, 
as the Times again erroneously states, may well live to “break 
the spell,” unless he carries out the design, not long since seriously 
contemplated, of abdicating in favour of a successor of kindred 
a He is in good health, and he belongs to a long-lived 


We had occasion not long ago to refer to the pamphlet by “ an 
English Catholic” on intallibility. It is satisfactory to find 
that the laity do not stand alone in their protests. A remark- 


able sermon, preached on Whitsunday, has just been published 
by Dr. Case, Canon of the Roman Catholic Cathedral at Clifton, 
and “ missionary Rector of St. Peter’s, Gloucester,” one of the 
early Oxford converts, which presents a refreshing contrast to 
the dreary platitudes and fierce invectives of the Dublin Review, 
the Tablet, and the like, on subjects of this kind, The sermon is 
entitled Zhe Vatican Council and a Duty of Catholics in Regard to 
i, and the title is explained in a preface sufficiently significant 
to be worth quoting. ‘The italics are our own :— 

The following sermon was preached very much as it now stands. In 
order to prevent any misconception, the Author takes this means to call 
attention to these two points :—First, that he has abstained from speakin 
of the Vatican Council as cecumenical, for the obvious reason that no coun 
can justify its claim to that title until its close. Secondly, that he has 
spoken of the decision of the Holy Ghost as being made known through the 
Church's utterance, rather than the Council’s, because whatever weight the 
decrees of a council may have must depend upon its cecumenicity and its 


Sreedom. 


Whether the accounts that have come from Rome of the want of freedom 
of debate at the present Vatican Council are true or not, God now knows, 
and time will show to the world. 


The doctrine of the sermon is what would have been all but uni- 
versally taught by the English Roman Catholic clergy of fifty years 
ago, but we suspect it will be considered little short of heretical 
in the present “ archdiocese of Westminster,” though in the diocese 
of Clifton a very different standard of orthodoxy seems to prevail. 
Weare told that there are three views about the infallibility of the 
Church, and that it is quite open to a Catholic to hold which he 
pleases; some making it reside in the Pope; others in a Council 
with the Pope at its head, so long as the Council is “really a fair 
representation of the entire Catholic Church,” and has “ full and 
perfect freedom of discussion and debate”; while a third opinion 
recognises no infallibility even in a General Council till it has 
been accepted by the Universal Church. The preacher proceeds 
to say that whatever is finally decided, not necessarily by the 
Vatican Council but by the Church, will of course be true and 
therefore conformable to history, and notably to the decisions of 
the three (Ecumenical Councils which condemned Pope Honorius 
for heresy, and the fact that many Papal Bulls and ordinances, 
like those on penneeetine, on usury, on the deposing power, and the 
like, “are either become obsolete, or are regarded as shocking and 
barbarous by the conscience of Christendom.” This is plain speaking 
from a Roman Catholic pulpit, and can hardly fail of producing its 
effect. The sermon winds up with a just but very severe condemna- 
tion of the “outrageous” language of the Ultramontane press in 
abusing Liberal Catholics and “dictating to the Holy Ghost”— 
which is illustrated by extracts from the Tablet—and the conduct 
of priests who “degrade their pulpit,” not by expressing and 
advocating, but by “ so expressing or advocating their views as to 
imply pity, or scorn, or contempt for those who differ from them” ; 
while those Catholics who are so ready to denounce their brethren 
as heretics are pointedly reminded of a certain “terrible warning” 

ronounced against whoever shall say to his brother “ Thou fool!” 

he various solemn declarations against Papal infallibility made 
by English and Irish Catholics and their bishops earlier in the 
present century are also quoted in evidence of the novelty of the 
modern Ultramontane theory. Dr. Case deserves great credit for 
his manly and straightforward protest against a tyranny to which 
too many of his clerical brethren appear to have helplessly 
succumbed. 


MAY MORNINGS IN NEW YORK CHURCHES. 


WE are not aware whether the British institution of May 
Meetings has travelled across the Atlantic. It is quite 
ossible, for the thing seems to be worn-out among ourselves, and 

aster Hall in the flush of a London spring nowadays displays a 

very shrunken attendance compared with the crowds of white 

ties and poke-bonnets that used to crowd its benches tive-and- 
twenty years ago. Not that New York is at all lacking in its 
supply of religious sensationalism, and what we rather fear is not 
so much that America will take up with our stale and effete religion- 
ism as that possibly the enterprising caterers of the London penny 
press, now that they seem rather disposed to abandon the excite- 
ment of dirty advertisements, will replace them by going into the 
other extreme, and flood us every Monday morning with reports of 
sermons, and the sayings and doings of the London churches. 

Some time ago we gave specimens of the pulpit eloquence and 

the pew annals of that remarkable country from the New 

York Herald ; but the mine of nonsense and profanity is rich, and 

we are tempted to work another lode. If we remember rightly 

our last extracts referred to the winter season; we have now 
before us New York homilists and homiletics in the flush and 
glory of spring. The Herald of May 23 and 30 introduces us to 

American religion in its daintiest dress and most ravishing 

costume. 

Now the bright Morning-star, day’s harbinger, 

Comes dancing from the East, and leads with her 

The flowery May, who from the pulpit throws 

Most lovely nosegays to the belles and beaux. ’ 

Or, to change the figure, the New York Herald in May reads 

very much like the newspaper accounts of the Lord Mayor's 

banquet at Guildhall; so many quarts of turtle, so many marrow 
uddings, so many acres of turbots, so many lakes of lobster sauce. 
he effect is much the same—cloying, not to say sickening. We 
get an epitome of this spiritual banquet in a sort of menu of the 
religious dainties which the New York Herald is good enough to 
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supply. Certainly if we could but have had the promise of these 
highly-seasoned entremets, instead of their cold presentment the 
next day, we might have braved the Atlantic for the chance of 
sharing in such rare triumphs of the homiletic cuisine. Here is 
the Bill of Fare. “ Fun and True Religion in Plymouth Church” ; 
“ High and Lofty Doctrinal Tumbling in Heaven and Hell, by an 
irrepressible Local Prophet”; “ Elder Orson Pratt in justification of 
Polygamy—the Gentile Preachers roughly handled”; “The Im- 
mortality of the Soul from a Fifth Avenue point of view”; 
«‘¢The Lord’s Scavengers’ in the House of the sacle and In- 
sanity considered in the Church of the Affinities.” The only draw- 
back would be that from which we have suffered at some gorgeous 
dinners at which it has been our evil luck to assist. The riches are 
so embarrassing that we know not how to choose; in dawdling 
and faint-hearted indecision we reject choice dishes of which 
we know neither the name nor composition, and we get up from 
the table dinnerless, in absolute despair of selecting from the 
Apician marvels. Our own private rule, not perhaps a wise one, 
is to eat the most unintelligible article in the carte, and so we sus- 
pect on May 22 we should have gone in for “The Lord’s Scavengers 
in the House of the Strangers.” To have made such a selection 
rhaps would augur incipient idiotey—although we might have 
ad the excuse of being strangers, and so might perhaps think our- 
selves at home in a church with so odd a dedication as that of the 
House of the Strangers—but we should certainly have come back 
raving mad after listening to “ Insanity considered in the Church 
of the Affinities.” Church of the Affinities ! Now what a multitu- 
dinous sea of conjectures we are thrown into by this superb phrase. 
Affinities ; what Affinities, and indeed what are Affinities? and then 
a Church, not of Affinities, but of the Affinities. What are the 
special affinities of a church? At first we thought of the table 
of Consanguinity and Affinity, and began to muse on the somewhat 
doubtful blessing of a house of God in which you could marry 
all your wife’s family, and perhaps all of them at once by 
one desperate act of all-embracing matrimony. Or could it be 
a Church of Free Love, in which affinities of some sort or other, 
spiritual or carnal, received special cultivation? Elective Aftini- 
ties for example. But, then, great as seem to be the antecedent 
attractions of a Church of the Affinities, although “the Lord’s 
Scavengers” has a very unpromising, not to say disgusting, sound, 
yet its decided nastiness and revolting blasphemy somehow must 
draw, although one hardly goes to church to assist at filling a 
mud cart. We have plenty of garbage in the daily newspapers, 
and Sunday at least may be free from scavengers, even though 
they are the Lord’s. 

But there is another most appetizing dish—“ High and Lofty 
Tumbling in Heaven and Hell.” Acrobats in Heaven, and Saltim- 
banques in Gehenna? What can it mean? Vulcan, we know, 
performed a terrible feat in this way, and it took him nine days to 
accomplish it, but his high and lofty tumbling was out of heaven, 
not in heaven. So was Yamen’s, which occupied him nine cen- 
turies. Again we ask,jWhat can it mean? We regret to inform our 
readers that we cannot quite say. The New York Herald has rather 
hoaxed us. Lither the report of the High and Lofty Tumbling 
sermon hasbeen lost, or this attractive title is only Mr. Gordon Ben- 
nett’s own commentary and gloss upon some of the Jack Pudding 
performances which he reports, as in some fraudulent cartes at French 
tables d’héte the dish with the most elaborate title is not there. We 
must admit, however, that though we have no sermons on tumbling 
in heaven and hell, we have some very curious attitudes struck 
by the spiritual posture-masters on that especial Sunday in New 
York At the New Presbyterian Church we are told “that 
the sermon was an ordinary one, in which no allusion was made 
to the recent little muss.” The “muss” appears to have been 
that the Rev. C. Smyth has been dismissed by his old sheep, 
—or, as it is forcibly expressed, “he has been ruthlessly hounded 
down by a Puritanical inquisition,” in connexion with some little 
“indiscretion in partaking of gin and milk on the Sabbath ”— 
and is now getting up a new flock, a laudable attempt at raising the 
wind which is headed “Rev. C. Smyth om the Rampage.” The 
Rampage, we admit, is not very riotous after all, but not so the 
“ Fun and True Religion in Plymouth Church,” or, as the reporter 
phrases it, “a good time and a merry time at Plymouth.” Here 
the Momus of the occasion is that remarkable apostle of jocularity 
Mr. Ward Beecher. Plymouth Church, it seems, gets up a flower 
show and a conversazione every Sunday morning, and on the 22nd 
of May the azaleas and the pastor’s jokes were in full bloom. 
“ Mr. Descher was in a very happy mood, and a joy that diffused 
itself into hilarity,” we are told, “ pervaded a greater part of the 
services.” The fun certainly grew fast and furious, As to the 
flowers with which we are informed the platform of Plymouth is 
decorated every Sunday, and which are displayed “on stands,” 
they must make the mouths of some advanced ceremonialists 
among ourselves water. Mr. Ward Beecher must look like Love 
among the roses, and he says that, if he could afford it, he would 
have not only the platform, but his whole church, so decorated. 
Before the sermon began it became so dark that Mr. Beecher 
could not see his Bible, whereupon he asked somebody to pull up 
the blinds. Up then rose “a gentleman known as Charley Dennis,” 
who, “addressing the pastor, said that he had made a proposition 
for toning down the light, but that his advice had not been 
listened to.” Mr. Beecher “listened with a very solemn counten- 
ance, and replied, I will see that it be attended to, and that the bill 
be sent to you ”—which, as schoolboys say, shut up Charley. 
‘The laugh is always on the winning side, and we are not in the 
east degree surprised to hear that “ this sent a good old-fashioned 
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ring of laughter right through the church.” Mr, Reeds 


having opened the comic vein, kept it running, and studded his 
sermon with broad jokes, and the report has a very cheery 
look with its (laughter) and (loud laughter). A little jest 

a long way when it comes from a clerical jokester in the palit, 
but we must say that we see small fun in an anecdote of his old 
negro nurse, “who had a lap large enough for a sitting-room 
couch,” which seems to have been his most brilliant witticism og 
this jolly Sunday. 

The nearest approach to “ the high and lofty tumbling in heayep 
and hell” is contained in a sermon by “ Bishop Snow at Mount Zion 
Church,” whose doctrine is comprised in the brief but somewhat 
novel creed that there is not and never will be any hell or heaven 
either, but that the earth isto be the dwelling-place of man for ever 
and that “God and Christ will reside here with man.” We are 
not surprised to be informed that “this doctrine was not accom. 
panied by any supplication, thanksgiving, or prayer, and that the 
stranger waited in vain for such an act of worship, for there wag 
none.” Nor are we so much scandalized, as perhaps with a les 
eccentric “ Bishop” we should be, to find that, as in “ Bishop 
Snow’s ” view his church is not a house of prayer, so he has no 
objection to use it as a house of merchandize. “The pastor calle¢ 
attention to some of his publications which were displayed for 
sale on a table behind the pulpit.” 

“The Lord's Scavengers,” as may well be anticipated, was 4 
very nasty discourse indeed, and the Rey. Dr. Deems is to be dis- 
credited with it. On the text “‘ Wheresoever the carcase is, there 
will the eagles be gathered together,” the preacher delivered 9 
new exegesis smelling strongly of putrefaction and decomposi- 
tion. Buzz flies, worms, maggots, turkey buzzards, John oo 
vultures are useful in removing offal and dead bodies; th 
“are not nice but useful.” ‘ God cleans up the universe, but 
throws nothing away.” So every evil has its good in the great 
economy. We are not to “ worry about nuisances.” Heaven has 
adopted the A B C process in the utilization of manure and sew- 
age. If we “are called to the office of a vulture and have to pre 
on putrid carcases, it is an honourable work,” it is the wa 
of—but aposiopesis is here needful. Blackmore, according to 
the Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus, fathomed the art of sinking 
when he “ represented the most sublime of all Beings as a Painter, 
a Chemist, a Wrestler, a Recruiting Officer, an Attorney, a Gold 
beater, a Fuller, a Mercer, a Butler, and a Baker ’’; but it has been 
reserved to a New York preacher to represent Almighty God as a 
Scavenger. 

We must now solve the riddle, which we had reserved for our last 
paragraph, about the Church of the Affinities. It is the fold pre- 
sided over by that remarkable shepherd, Mr. Frothinghame, who 
signalized his appreciation of affinities by helping his friend Mr. 
Beecher to celebrate the deathbed marriage between Richardson 
and Mr. McFarland’s wife. Mr. Frothinghame’s homily was de- 
cidedly physiological and medical, and he inveighed against the 
sin of two foolish young people marrying and propagating scrofula. 
No bad lesson either, but one which we should hardly expect to 
meet in church. We are now at the sermon doings of May 22, 
a very fine Sunday, and it is somewhat disappointing to be told 
that at Plymouth Church neither the horticultural display nor 
Mr. Beecher’s wit were in such full bloom as on “the previous 
fine Sabbaths of this spring.” The low comedy buffoon either of 
the stage or the pulpit cannot always be on the broad grin. 

Non semper idem floribus est honor 


Vernis: neque uno Beecher amat jocos 
Vultu. 


The “dress of the ladies too was more subdued,” and conse 
quently “ the congregation only gave a whispered laugh,” instead 
of the “ old-fashioned ring ” of hilarity which usually bursts forth 
as “the preacher imitates in word and gesture the characters he 
puts before his audience.” Although Mr. Beecher’s fooling 
was not so gracious as usual, it is satisfactory to be as- 
sured that “the musical matinées” at Plymouth Church will 
not be discontinued, and that they are highly appreciated by “ the 
young men and maidens who conjugate the verb to love through 
all its moods and tenses” at these pleasant religious exercises. 
But we must break off. These “sights, scenes, services, and 
sermons in the New York churches,” to use the Herald's com- 
mendable alliteration, whether they make angels weep or not, 
seem to be eminently calculated to make some very different itt- 
— who are the reverse of angelic, grin horribly a ghastly 
smile, 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Vv. 


dig portraits in the Academy are often spoken of with con- 
tempt, yet since the removal of the Exhibition to more ample 
rooms they at any rate no longer constitute a nuisance. _ Indeed 
it can scarcely be doubted that portraits, when not immoderate 10 
size or in number, are of value to an exhibition. They impart per- 
sonal interest; it is pleasant to make acquaintance with faces ot 
the men and women of our time. Moreover, portraits, when 
judiciously hung, form useful breaks and points of rest. We have 
noticed sometimes how a strong blackish head upon canvas, if it 
has no other worth, serves as a kind of full stop, a note of excla- 
mation or admiration, in the general punctuation or prosody of an 
exhibition. But the Academy need never be at a loss for sto 

gaps; the Academicians themselves supply materials suflicien 
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to bring spectators to a stand-still. Portraits of gentlemen 
and waistcoats, with black backgrounds to throw 
jnto relief stupidity which admiring friends desire to immortalize, 
are the style of thing which from time immemorial has stared out on 
the line of the Academy. The Apostle Paul tells us of those who 
«suffer fools gladly,” and in like spirit the public has learnt to accept 
much which finds place in the Academy. Yet, besides wooden 
effigies, there have never been wanting heads wherein beauty is 
bright and intellect strong. ‘ 

Two portraits specially claim attention this season; the head 
of “ Mr. Burne Jones ” (107), by Mr. Watts, R.A., and the full 
length of “ The Marchioness of Huntley” (989), by Mr. Millais, R.A. 
‘Though different, they are admirable in treatment. The faults 
which beset the manner of Mr. Watts become here less than 
usually apparent. Instead of the darkness and dinginess of an old 
canvas, the eye is met by brilliant daylight, transparent flesh, and 
glow of life. In place of grand generalization, which might some- 
times seem to serve equally for god and mortal, we have here an 
individual man, pronounced in lineament and character. The por- 
trait of Mr. Burne Jones is a worthy sequel to that of Dr. Bowman. 
The head quietly keeps its place within the frame; its strength is 
in repose, its expression is in its unity. ‘These qualities are essen- 
tial to what may be termed the mental phase of portrait-painting 
as distinguished from the decorative or millinery style. Mr. 
Watts is careful not to scatter his effects; he tones down irrele- 
vant detail; having once fixed the —- idea, upon that idea the 
power of the picture is concentrated. There is scarcely a great 

rtrait in the world that forms an exception to this treatment. 
Ihe brilliant achievement of Mr. Millais may be accounted the 
exception which proves the rule. “The Marchioness of Huntley” 
is not only a portrait but a picture. To make a picture was the 

inter’s chief idea; the lady is used as a means to that end. 

he art is shown in the art concealed; care looks careless; com- 
pleteness _— sketchy and incomplete; solidity slight; labour 
offhand and haphazard. Altogether the work is masterly; in 
silveriness of the drapery, shimmer of the light, rounded relief 
of figure, easy grace in attitude, the portrait is eminently 
artistic. Although with reason it may - objected that the 
icture is without intention, yet it manages to escape frivolity ; 
it is scarcely a picture of costume. Thus it reaches a higher 
rank than the portrait of “The Countess of Dudley” (225) 
by Mr. Buckner. Whether, however, posterity will, in the 
history of portrait-painting, assign to “ The Marchioness of Hunt- 
ley” a position equal to that of “The Marchioness of Bute” by 
Reynolds, recently seen in the rooms of the Academy, must of 
cecurse be doubted. The style of Mr. Millais is oma 

and that in part is its merit, for the manner is not servile but 
independent; it is the manner of Mr. Millais and of no one 
else. And yet the picture is rather too showy to stand well in 
the historic future ; works of enduring reputation have usually 
an element of severity and profundity. Inferior, yet more inclined 
to traditional treatment, is Mr. Herdman’s portrait of Mrs. 
Middleton (902) 5 here the colour and style seem conscious of 
Reynolds and Romney. Mr. Wells must have felt amazing con- 
fidence in his powers when he placed a life-size Chancellor (199) 
between a life-size mace-bearer and train-bearer. He slashes and 
dashes his subject boldly; his picture has knock-down power; 
perhaps delicacy were out of place. Yet Mr. Macnee manages to 
reconcile delicacy with power in the head of the “ Rev. Thomas 
Barclay” (262). There is not a better portrait in the Academy. 
And seldom has Sir Francis Grant shown so much grace and style 
asin a pair of heads, “ The Sisters ” (92). That the President still 
maintains supremacy in the poe of horseflesh is apparent 
in the well-groomed steed by the side of which stands “ Anstruther 
Tompson, Esq. ” (263). In the portraiture of horses Sir Edwin 
; er competes with Sir Francis Grant in the full-length 
likeness of “ Voltigeur, winner of the Derby and St. Leger” 
(105). The artists are few who have known how to seize the 
points of a horse. The horses of Rubens and Vandyke have greater 
fire and movement; the horses of Sir F. Grant and Sir E. 
Landseer have more accuracy. Sir E. Landseer too has endowed 
“Voltigeur” with an intelligence little short of human, And on 
this aktgees indeed it may be questioned whether a certain famous 
monkey-picture should not be classed with portraits of English 
gentlemen. It will be remembered that Mr. Gladstone, on seein, 
this “ Doctor’s Visit to Poor Relations at the Zoological Gardens,” 
wished he had himself been born a monkey. It must be confessed 
that a critical survey of the portraits in the Academy tends to 
substantiate Mr, Huxley’s reputed theory as to the monkey origin 
of the human species. 

The rest of our space may be devoted to some few foreign 
artists who favour the Academy with their presence. They are 
neither so numerous nor so distinguished as might have ‘been 
anticipated. Within the past year six “ Honorary Foreign 
Academicians” have been created, and yet this liberal measure 
has secured to the Exhibition two works, and no more—“ The 
Death of Marshal Ney ” (118), and “ Jerusalem” (985), by M. 
Gérome. The manner of this artist has become almost too familiar 
to need description. Yet, with a certain sameness in technique 
and execution, we cannot but be struck with the artist’s wide 
range of subject, and power to seize on dramatic situations. M. 

Grome is in fact a dramatist; he dramatizes history, he places 
events upon the stage recklessly. He shows a Frenchman’s in- 

ference to historic truth, and as a painter he is as unscrupulous 
bw Doré, An egregious example of historic inaccuracy he puts 

‘tore us in the famous picture of “Jerusalem” at the time 


modern,. 


of the Crucifixion. It is evening; it “is finished.” Christ is 
dead ; the Roman soldiers file down the well-known path which 
leads from the Mount of Olives; the sun, low in the horizon, 
casts long shadows from three crosses. The conception undoubt- 
edly is grand and mysterious; the action takes place outside 
the picture; the tragedy of the Crucifixion is represented by 
means of shadow. Seldom has an artist taken so strong a hold 
on the imagination, And yet the data are false; historic 
evidence is wholly against the Crucifixion having taken place 
on this spot, and the sun could cast these shadows only by 
setting in the north-east. We will not dwell on the text, 
“Now from the sixth hour there was darkness over all the 
land unto the ninth hour.” The Crucifixion, though painted 
a thousand times, has perhaps not once been rendered with his- 
toric or topographic truth. In the middle ages an artist did not 
scruple to place the cross beneath the gables of a German gothic 
city; and in Tintoret’s grand composition in the Scuola di San 
Rocco there is no pretence of local character. But we incline to 
think that it is no longer possible to presume on the ignorance of 
the public; since “Mr. Cook’s excursionists” have stood on Calvary, 
and walked up the hill of the Ascension, religious pictures will have 
to conform to the advanced intellects of Manchester and Birming- 
ham mechanics. M. Alma Tadema is not subject to these strictures ; 
he moves with the times; he is a prof archeologist. “Un 
Interieur Romain” (148) must have been studied in museums. 
“Un Jongleur” (153) in Egypt is also realistic, literal, decora- 
tive. It is said that M. Tadema is about to make a sketchin 
tour among ancient cities; that he proposes to see for himself su 
ruins as remain of extinct civilizations. Doubtless personal know- 
ledge may add to realistic power; and yet the artist has not 
lacked literal truth so much as sincere conviction. With M. 
Tadema, as with M. Géréme, sneer and irony discolour truth ; 
moreover, this eccentric Dutchman dresses up history in so gro~ 
tesque a garb that he casts ridicule on scenes which he might 
seem to honour. He paints a “juggler,” and he is himself a jug-- 
gler; he astounds by startling feats. Whether he has genius, or 
only strange tricks, the world can scarcely yet judge. Genius lays: 
hold of essential truth ; pseudo-genius exaggerates accident. 

Students of foreign schools, though they do not find in the 
Academy much material, may make a few notes. Thus in the 
first room “ Children’s Heads ” (55), by Herr Karl Bauerle, should 
not escape attention. This artist, hitherto unknown in England, 
was born in Germany ; he migrated to America, then returned to 
his fatherland, studied first in Stuttgart, afterwards in Munich, 
subsequently travelled in Italy, and now at the age of about forty 
seems to have taken some position in Wiirtemberg by reason of 

ortraits and genre pictures. Our Academy is indebted to the 

sata for three works by this apparently praiseworthy painter ; 
the style is obviously German, though the colour comes from 
some warmer quarter. We may add that art education is so 
widely diffused on the Continent that the number of painters’ 
reaching this academic propriety is little short of infinite. We 
turn to M. Rudolph Lehmann, naturalized among us, yet still in 
style an alien; his art is hybrid; it confesses to German, Italian, 
and French antecedents. “Out of the World” (311) has the re- 
fined generality, the balanced propriety, which pertain to manners 
grounded on eclecticism. Opposed to M. Lehmann is the method 
of M. Legros, even when the two painters essay cognate subjects. 
M. Legros is strongly individual, rudely robust. The “Scéne de: 
Barricade ” (119) has the power of repulsion. But the faults 
which stand in the way of this artist’s popularity find compensation: 
in anoble work, almost Spanish in breadth of treatment and depth 
of colour, “ Prétres au Lutrin ” (1 39). We pass by hastily M. de: 
Haas, the Dutch cattle-painter; M. Dillens, known for peasant: 
costumes; and M. Baugniet, indoctrinated with Parisian ideas. 
These artists fall beneath accustomed merit; they cease to have 
much that is new to tell. On the contrary, the Swede Herr’ 
Fiigerlin remains fresh, Born in Stockholm in 1825, he shows 
an exceptional history. At first he worked as a shipbuilder ; then- 
he became an officer in the army; lastly, in 1854, he took to: 
painting. Herr Fagerlin, while studying in Dusseldorf and Paris 
fell under the tuition of the well-known Professors Sohn an 
Couture. In 1865 he became member of the Swedish Academ 
and painter to the Court. We remember well Herr Fiigerlin’s 
contributions to the Paris International Exhibition of 1867, where 
he obtained a prize of the third class, It is said that Herr Figer- 
lin is greatly appreciated in England, and the work before us, 
“The Acceptance of the Lover’ (903), can leave little doubt of 
the reason why. The study of an old man is magnificent, and the: 
work throughout is marked by that Scandinavian vigour which 
inheres to the school of the national Norwegian painter, Pro- 
fessor Tidemand. In that northern naturalistic school Herr 
Figerlin ranks as chief disciple. 

The Orientalism to which European art now tends is indicated by 
a somewhat florid and flaunting figure, “ Souvenir d’Orient ” (9), 
by M. Portaels, a well reputed yn in Belgium. Mr. Whistler, 
who in the Paris International chose to exhibit under American 
colours, carries Orientalism as far east as Japan in certain figures 
at “The Balcony” (468). Herein the grey background of river 
and town is of more worth than the draperies and the figures. 
The picture, though clever, is singularly slight for its place in 
the Academy; we may next expect to see on the walls the 
Japanese screens sold in Regent Street. Italian schools, traditional 
and academic, dilate themselves with high ambitious flight in two. 
large canvases by Signor Ciseri and Signor Tancredi. “ Christ 
carried to the Sepulchre” (331), by Signor Ciseri, pertains to that 
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respectable academic style which was established centuries ago 
in the eclectic school of Bologna. Again, the scene from 
Manfredi, King of Naples (367), by Signor Tancredi, is a reflec- 
tion from the French school of Delaroche. The inference becomes 
strong that the Council must have been hard up to allow so large 
a space to Continental commonplace. The Academy has failed 
in its neve effort to become a and this failure, 
though to be regretted, points to the conclusion that an English 
Academy subsists primarily, not for foreign, but for native art. 


TRANSFORMATION EXTRAORDINARY. 


T is fortunate that French dramatists are not likely either to 
lmow or care much about what is done upon the English stage, 
and therefore M. Emile Augier may possibly be in happy ignor- 
ance of the process by which ZL’ Aventuriére has been domesticated 
in an English family and admitted to enjoy the comforts of a 
Home. The French author is perhaps so unfamiliar with what 
insular barbarians are pleased to call their literature that he may 
never even have heard how 
Hapless Shakspeare, yet of Tibbald sore, 
; Wish’d he had blotted for himself before. : 
But if he did hear these lines, he might repeat the remark which 
has been made by other modern authors, that it was curious that 
Shakspeare should have happened to think of the same things 
before them. For we should suppose that M. Augier would feel 
rather sore under the scissors of Mr. Robertson if he knew how 
freely they had been applied. He wrote his play with great 
pains in five acts, and rewrote it with greater pains in four 
acts, and an English author has again rewritten it with no 
particular = in three acts. It would be rather hard upon an 
author to be condemned to see his favourite work become thus 
small by degrees and not beautifully less, but we may charitably 
hope that M. Augier is able to avert his eyes; and if we put his 
feelings out of consideration we are able to congratulate Mr. 
Robertson, and the public for which he labours, upon the opening 
of an inexhaustible storehouse of material for dramatic composi- 
tion. It appears, indeed, that Mr. Robertson has discovered a 
method of writing plays similar to that which has long been | 
applied to writing novels. Miss Braddon has given us a sketch 
of a novelist working at his business. “I take,” he says, “the 
story of Jeanie Deans, and I throw it back into the middle ages.” 
Mr. Robertson takes a story of the sixteenth century and throws 
it forward into his own time. It is manifest that he might work 
the mine thus opened as long as he has strength and inclination 
to work at all. It would be easy to mention some scores of plays 
which might be subjected to the same treatment, and Mr. Robert- 
son would be able, after a few years of profitable industry, to 
appropriate to himself the description of the workshop of a great 
predecessor in the same line of industry :— 
Here lay poor I’letcher’s half-eat scenes, and here 
The frippery of crucified Molitre. 

But for the present Mr. Robertson is content to take his Moliére 
at secondhand from M. Augier. 

The play which has been subjected to this curious process of 
modernization was — in 1848, and revived in 1860, and 
has been acted within the last month by a French company in 
London. It strikingly exemplifies the enormous difference which 
exists between the dramatic tastes of Paris and London, for it is 
written in rhymed verse ; and the author, where he has anything 
to say, takes as long in saying it as he can, as if he were writing 
for an audience who are not bound to be in time for the last train 
homewards. The notion of writing a comedy of the sixteenth 
century would probably be regarded by a London manager as in- 
dicative of insanity; and accordingly Mr. Robertson, who knows 
his business, has modernized the play, and has also shortened 
it and added some love-making which is not in the original. We 
should like to know whether the people who went to see L’ Aven- 
turiére at the Princess’s Theatre are the same people who go to 
see La Grande Duchesse at the same house, and whether they like 
both entertainments equally well; or whether they go to the comic 
opera to please themselves, and to the comedy in obedience to the 
commands of fashion. It is difficult to believe that an English 
audience can really desire to hear in French that which no acting 
and no dressing and no scenery could make endurable in English. 
We will take, for example, the last act of this play, and we will pro- 
mise to convince our readers very shortly that a translation would 
be intolerable. This act opens at the moment when Fabrice (the 
son) is contriving to open the eyes of Monte-Prade (the father) as 
to the true character of the adventuress, Clorinde, by making love 
to her himself. This design he imparts to his sister and her 
lover. He tells them that he does not know how to make 
love, and that he desires to be instructed by their example. 
Te quarrelled with his father and left his home ten years before, 
and has been knocking about the world. But when he sees his 
sister and her lover engaged in the amusement which is commonly 
called “spooning,” he laments his own aberrations from the pat 
of virtous love. The English adapter of the play has improved 
upon the original at this point by providing means not only for 
vepentance, but for amendment. Given a bachelor of five-and- 
thirty who laments the error of his ways, and surely he ought to 
be provided with a wife. Mr. Robertson, who is eminently the 
family dramatist of the period, is equal to the emergency. A 


good-looking young lady happens to be stopping in the house, and 


the returned prodigal takes a fancy to her, and’she to him, Thus 
we get one of those scenes in which Mr. Robertson excels, and foy 
which he owes nothing to the French author. As there js 
young lady in the original play except the sister of Fabrice, he hag 
no opportunity of making love except to the adventuress, and he 
is obliged to content himself with uttering moral reflections ang 
looking forward to the pleasure of being an uncle. But the mora} 
reflections are superb, We do not know whether to admire mom 
the author who can write or the audience who can listen tp 
them :— - 

Ah! cursed be the woman who led my soul astray, 

And caused it first to wander from the proper way. 

Ah! cursed be the first kiss that did my youth beguile, 

And led me far from happiness to follow courses vile. 


That is a pretty close translation of the first four lines of a Io 
speech of Fabrice, and our readers need not be alarmed, for we wi 
not give them any more of it. We suppose that people went to 
see this moral play as a corrective to the impropriety of Iq 
Grande Duchesse. It must be owned that the French can be 
moral when they set about it. They dress up the most familiar 
and neglected truths in sounding verse, and produce them with 
the air of great discoverers in ethical philosophy. A little further 
on Fabrice lectures Clorinde upon the of her assump. 
tion of the position of an honest woman. He preaches a sermon 
which might be useful on the Grand Stand at Ascot, but which, 
like other useful sermons, is rather dull. Then he remembers that 
he is speaking in the room which his mother occupied in her last 
illness, and a Frenchman on the stage always comes out strong] 
virtuous at the mention of his mother. He runs at Clorinde, as if 
about to strike her, but checks himself, and rushes from the room, 
All this is in a style quite unapproachable in English. ‘The diffi. 
culty would be not so much in writing these long-winded speeches 
as in getting anybody to listen to them when they were written, 
But as we draw towards the conclusion of the play talk yields insome 
small degree to action. -Annibal, the brother of Clorinde, is one of 
those swaggering cowards of whom our Elizabethan dramatists 
drew so many portraits. He agrees with Fabrice to receive a sum 
of money to take himself and his sister off. His sister, touched 
with shame for her past life and with love for Fabrice, refuses to 
sign the necessary receipt for the price of giving up the old 
man’s hand. Annibal, perceiving her love for Fabrice, threatens to 
kill him if she persists in her refusal. He proceeds to bully 
Fabrice and finds that he has met more than his match, 
Up to this point it is difficult to see what was gained by dati 
the play in the sixteenth century, except in splendour of dress 
decoration. Surely neither gods nor men ever talked in any age 
like the characters in the highest style of French dramatic 
composition. But the costume of the sixteenth century is pictu- 
resque, and the speeches suit as well for that period as for any 
other ; and, besides, the bullying swordsman was its peculiar orna- 
ment. Annibal assumes that he can kill Fabrice whenever he is 
so minded. He has been a pupil of the great Matapan of Geneva, 
and has learned from him a fatal coup, But when he begins to 
bully Fabrice, he is suddenly quieted by the assurance that 
Fabrice knows this famous cowp, and himself killed the terrible 
Matapan in spite of it. The baffled ruflian quits the house of 
Monte-Prade, followed by his sister. Thus the father is delivered 
from the snares of the adventuress, and it only remains to unite 
the daughter to her lover, while Fabrice announces his intention 
to devote the remainder of his life to the performance of the duties 
of an uncle, and to cherishing the memory of the only sincere 
affection that was ever shown for him. 

This is how they finish a play in France; but Mr. Robertson 
feels that this sort of thing will not do in England. Here 
is an eligible bachelor, of not more, as we calculate, than five- 
and-thirty years of age, who appears to suppose that society 
will approve of his remaining for the latter half of his 
life a meditative uncle. But, on the contrary, society ex 
that every man will do his duty by becoming a husband 
and, if possible, a father. The French dramatist omitted to 
provide Fabrice with a wife, thinking perhaps that many plays 
ended with producing husbands, but that an uncle who undertook 
to behave as such was comparatively a novelty. Mr. Robertson 
doubtless considered that Iabrice would not be viewed less 
favourably by ladies’ eyes because, to put it mildly, he had seen 
the world; and having regard to the large surplus of unmarried 
women which exists in England, a dramatist would fail in his duty 
if he encouraged contemplative celibacy. So Mr. Robertson brin, 
on a young lady, and seats her at the piano near which stan 
Fabrice, and the usual consequences ensue. It is difficult to 
understand how the critics arrived at the conclusion that this play, 
which Mr. Robertson calls Home, is inferior to others of his plays, 
which the same critics are never weary of applauding. We 
take the play as he puts it on the stage, without considering 
the source from which he took it, or the probable feelings of 
M. Augier at the unscrupulous mutilation of his favourite work. 
It is surely superior to other plays of Mr. Robertson in respect 
that it possesses what may be called a plot, and it furnishes 
several good acters with parts suitable to their talents. Comparing 
it with another play of Mr. Robertson’s, we may remark that the 
love-making of Mr. Sothern is at least as good as that of Mr. 
Bancroft, and if Shakspeare is quoted in M.P., Tennyson 
is quoted at least as appropriately in Home. It would be 
an interesting statistical inquiry to ascertain what propor- 
tion of the people who have seen these two plays h 
read the poem of Tennyson and the play of Shakspeare 
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ich the passages are taken. We should expect the figures 
pare wd a large majority for Tennyson, but this is by the way. 
We must confess that our own pleasure in Home is principally 
jerived from contemplating the curious transformation by which 
L’Aventuriere has been been made to fit into it, and imagining the 
feelings of M. Augier on becoming acquainted with the result. 
There is a scene which M. Augier doubtless regards with peculiar 
satisfaction, and which Mr, Robertson has summarily abolished. 
The speakers in it are Célie, a young girl properly brought up, 
and Clorinde, the adventuress, who is—well! a woman who 
has had adventures. Their discourse turns upon the difficul- 
ties and the rewards of virtue. Let us own once more that a 
French dramatist, when he chooses, can beat his English compe- 
titors out of sight in the serious line, The views of Célie upon 
moral questions are distinguished by inflexible —s From 
the temple of virtue there is for a woman a single step, and down 
she goes; but if she desires to return she must ascend a hundred 
steps upon her knees, beating her breast meantime with her hands. 
It is rather unsatisfactory to find that a woman’s rescue from vice 
depends upon her proficiency in a curious gymnastic exercise, but 
that stern young person Célie assures Clorinde that there is no 
other return to virtue, and so she leaves her: 

Adieu ; this is the first and last occasion 
On which I enter on such conversation. 


Clorinde, rejected by Heaven, resolves to make the best she can of 
earth. She determines to throw over the old man and marry 
Fabrice, whom she believes to be a disguised prince. Her brother 
Annibal approves of this arrangement if only it be practicable, and 
in fact he Son always had a taste for high life himself, and will 
now turn his attention to marrying a duchess. It is a pity the 
author did not add that a grand duchess would be preferred. 

Among many lines of this play which Mr. Robertson has rejected 
there are two which would, we think, be useful to Mr. Disraeli. 
Suppose that instead of the present motto of Lothair, of which 
some stupid people have failed to see the suitability, the author 
were to print on his title-page the last two lines of Annibal’s 
h in praise of duchesses. Changing merely the gender of the 
chject of admiration, the lines would be exactly translated thus 

Dukes, I confess, I always did love greatly, 

Although I it till 


The Haymarket Theatre is getting to be honourably distinguished 
from competitors by its shabbiness. Only a man of established 
position in society can walk up St. James’s Street in a seedy coat, 
and only a theatre which acts good pieces well can be careless 
about scenery. But on this occasion the manager has beaten his 
rivals in their own line of spectacular effect. The introduction of 
the French adventuress into an English home may be confidently 
declared to be the most extraordinary transformation ever wit- 
nessed in any theatre. 


THE ITALIAN OPERAS—COVENT GARDEN. 


(P= again we are blessed with two establishments for the 
representation of opera in the Italian language. We say “of 
opera in the Italian language,” because such an institution as a 
bond fide Italian opera, at which music and performers are ex- 
clusively Italian, is a thing of the past—gone, in all probability, 
never to return. Whether this be for good or for evil, we are 
hardly prepared to say; but with re; to the fact there cannot 
be a doubt. Even when the works of an illustrious Italian 
musician, Cherubini for example, are called upon to vary and 
enrich the repertory, what he composed for the Italian stage is 
never thought of, but what he composed for the French stage, to 
French libretti, is resorted to as a matter of course. A noticeable 
instance has been offered in Médée, and another is now promised 
in Les Deux Jownées. About this question there is a good deal to 
ag both sides; but the present is not the time to discuss it. 
We have to treat of Italian opera under such conditions as are 
mmediately vouchsafed to us. 
The co-existence of two houses, whatever risk it may entail w 
+ yy is an advantage to the public. Last season, when 
essrs. Gye and Mapleson joined fortunes, the amount of enter- 
prise was reduced to a minimum. The services of Sir Michael 
Costa, Signor Mario, Madlle. Pauline Lucca, and others were dis- 
pensed with; Madame Adelina Patti appeared, evening after even- 
ing, in the same familiar parts; while Madlle. Christine Nilsson 
was heard in one new opera—an opera which, but for a single 
Scene, would have stood little chance of permanent acceptance. 
fact so barren a season, with such resources at command, is 
unparalleled, The “coalition,” however, can hardly be said even 
now to have broken up, Messrs. Gye and Mapleson being still 
the duumvirate at Covent Garden. “But among the artists who 
formed the Maplesonian contingent in 1869, when the mueh- 
talked-of alliance was ratified, one only of considerable importance 
ongs to the actual Covent Ganten troop. We naturally 
refer to Madile. Tietjens. Madlle. Scalchi is a contralto of more 
than average ability, and Madlle. Bauermeister a fair com- 
primaria, These named, however, all are named, excepting 
certain members of the orchestra and chorus (including Mr. Car- 
am leading violin) who went over to Covent Garden when 
ignor Arditi consented to share the office of conductor with 
Cole, 
otwithstanding the loss of several distinguished artists en- 
aged to them last year, the directors of the Royal Italian Opera 


have still a generally efficient company. To encounter the formid- 
able opposition at Drury Lane no little energy wasdemanded. The. 
result is that we have got back Madame Pauline Lucca and Signor 
Mario—a gain to frequenters of the theatre not to be lightly 
estimated. Then, as a matter of course, Madame Adelina Patti 
occupies the place which, for eight or nine years, she has held 
undisputed, as “‘/’étorle des étoiles” among prime donne—the legi- 
timate successor of Madame Angiolina Bosio, with a dramatic 
genius to which that accomplished vocalist could by no means 
pretend. Madlle. Vanzini, too, the American—“ comprimaria,” 
at best, by right of natural gifts and ability, but prima donna, on 
occasion, when the “prime donne assolute” take repose—is again 
in the company, together with Madame Dell’Anese and Madlle. 
Locatelli, who have for some years filled subordinate parts at the 
Covent Garden Opera. In the men’s department, besides Signor 
Mario, already named, we have had, to complete the list of tenors 
—the German Dr. Gunz, who it may be remembered “ created” 
Jason, in Medea, when Cherubini's tragic masterpiece was first 
produced, for Madlle. Tietjens, at Her Majesty’s Theatre; Herr 
Wachtel, another German, who, four years ago (his second trial 
in London), made such an impression that few ever dreamed of 
his adventuring among us again; Signor Naudin, the original 
Vasco di Gama of the Africaime—perhaps his chief distinction, 
though assuredly not his only one, if industry and versatility count 
for anything ; and Signor Marino, the Hidalgo, very serviceable in 
his way, as we have been occasionally reminded this season. Of 
barytones and basses Messrs. Gye and ay have enough 
and to spare, despite the loss of Mr. Santley, Signor Foli, &c., now 
preted 4 to Drury Lane, But on the whole it must be admitted 
that, in their instance, quality hardly mates with quantity. Of 
Signor Graziani, with his fine though limited voice, and eager 
ambition to figure as an actor, we need say nothing. Signor Cotogni 
is a barytone of all trades—from Hamlet to Figaro; M. Petit is the 
Mephistopheles of M. Gounod’s Faust, by right of his having been 
the original when that singularly over-estimated opera was pro- 
duced at the Paris Théaitre Lyrique ; Signor Bagagiolo, who has a 
voice which atones in some measure for lack of dramatic talent and 
certain deficiencies as a singer, is chief bass ; and Signor Capponi, a 
Stentor in his way, is “basso secondo.” With these are associated 
Signor Tagliafico, now nearly voiceless, yet more than ever intelli- 
gent, and, as representative of small “ character-parts,” sui generis, 
unique; Signori Fallar, Cassaboni, Caravoglia, and Rossi, subor- 
dinates ; and, for buffo assoluto, Signor Ciampi, whose continued 
tenure of a place filled of old by such artists as Lablache and 
Ronconi, seeing that Signor Ciampi is not possessed of a single 

ualification for it, is one of the most significant existing indica- 
tions of the decadence of Italian opera. The foregoing, with the 
unimportant exception of Signor Caravoglia, all belonged to the old 
Covent Garden company. But, not content with these, Messrs. 
Gye and Mapleson prudently sought out reinforcements ; and some 
singers unknown to London were engaged. We have had a new 
seconda donna—Madlle. Olma; a new contralto—Madlle. Cari; a 
new tenor—Signor Vizzani; a new comprimaria—Miss Madigan ; 
and a new prima donna assoluta—Madlle. Mathilde Sessi. The 
seconda donna is so completely a novice that the mere fact of 
bringing her forward at such a theatre as the Royal Italian 
Opera shows an indifference to public appreciation almost without 
example. The contralto, after making a very good impression as 
Maffeo Orsini, in Lucrezia Borgia, was discarded aud allowed to 
go over to the other theatre. The tenor has, up to this time, 
only appeared in one part (Manrico, in I? Trovatore), his perform- 
ance giving rise to conflicting opinions. The yes (Madlle. 
Sessi), although at present little of an actress and hardly a singer 
of the first class, has done valuable service. 1 ¢ 

But to pass from the stage to the orchestra: how well the new 

system of employing two conductors has answered may be 
gathered from the fact that, with two companies as well as two 
conductors, much less was done last year than previously, when 
one conductor held supreme authority. Nevertheless, although 
Signor Arditi has joined the rival establishment at Drury Lane, 
and Signor Li Calsi, for reasons unexplained, has seceded, we 
have once more two conductors at the Royal Italian Opera. 
One of them, Signor Vianesi, who directs the music at the 
Imperial Opera of St. Petersburg, is, if we may be allowed 
to judge from a short experience, expert and ready at his voca- 
tion; of the other, Signor Bevignani, as much cannot with truth 
be affirmed. Thus, what the able conductor may succeed in doing 
the less able conductor is as likely as possible to undo; and Signor 
Bevignani gives promise of being as perpetual a drawback to 
Signor Vienesi as Signor Li Calsi was last year to Signor Arditi. 
We have no wish to reconsider the differences which led to Sir 
Michael Costa’s retiring from the post he used to occupy with such 
distinction ; but we have little hesitation in saying that, were the 
eminent ex-conductor to attend a performance under Signor Bevi- 
gnani, he would find it difficult to recognise his old and well-tried 
orchestra—once the most famous in Europe. On the other hand 
the chorus at the Royal Italian Opera is excellent—thanks to the 
foreign reinforcements brought to it by Mr. Mapleson. And yet 
there are not, at least as far as our information goes, two chorus- 
masters, any more than there are two stage-managers, two ballet- 
masters, or, to adopt the conventional phrase, two “ principal scenic 
artists”; though why not jew not, in short, to exhaust 
the theory suggested by two orchestral conductors, a double staif 
altogether, to emulate the rival Harlequins, Columbines, Clowns 
and Pantaloons in a Drury Lane pantomime—is, under the cir- 
cumstances, diflicult to understand, 
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Having set forth at length and in detail the resources, vocal 
and instrumental, at disposal of Messrs. Gye and Mapleson, 
we have now to consider what has actually been done since the 
opening of the theatre. In the way of novelties there has been 
nothing to speak of. True, only two were announced in the _ 
spectus—an opera, entitled Esmeralda, by Signor Campana, whose 
maiden effort at Her Majesty’s Theatre (in 1860), produced for 
Madile. Piccolomini, hardly — the belief that he would again 
be put forth at one of our Italian lyric theatres as a champion of 
modern art, and Signor Verdi’s often advertised Macbeth. ‘The re- 
pertory of the Royal Italian Opera is, however, very extensive (con- 
sisting, according to official assurance, of not less than 49 works), and 
within a period little exceeding two months the directors have been 
able to produce three-and-twenty of them in a more or less complete 
and satisfactory manner. Thus, one after another, they came out :— 
Lucia di Lammermoor, the Huguenots, Guillaume Tell, Fidelio, 
Lucrezia Borgia, La Figlia del Reggimento, Il Flauto Magico, La 
Traviata, Medea (Cherubini's, of course), Masaniello (second and 
third acts only!)*, Don Pasquale, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Don 
Giovanni, Faust e Margherita, the Sonnambula, the Favorita, 
Martha, Hamlet, the Africaine, Le Nozze di Figaro, Dinorah, 
the Trovatore, and Fra Diavolo, How these familiar works were 
cast, and how performed, may be gathered from the list of artists 
set forth in the preamble. We shall not be expected to go over 
old ground; and a word or two about some of the singers, more 
especially about Madlle. Sessi, who, as a stranger, puts forth the 
highest pretensions, will suffice. 


The opera which, to employ the conventional term, “ inaugu- 
rated ”’ the season was a well-worn one; but the chief character 
being allotted to a young soprano unknown to the English public, 
Lucia di Lammermoor was heard under conditions which nowadays 

: alone can recommend it. How badly off must we be for dramatic 
composers when such a piece as this of Donizetti’s—not to speak 
of half-a-dozen other pieces of like calibre—can hold the stage 
of Europe as it were in perpetuity! And yet Lucia in the shape 
ef a prepossessing newcomer, with voice and artistic acquire- 
ments enabling her to go creditably through the part, must 
always, until better things are at hand, be attractive. Madlle. 
Mathilde Sessi, if she does not warrant the enthusiastic laudation 
of French critics, boasts undeniable qualifications. Much has been 
said and written about her profusion of fair hair, the charm of 
which, unlike that of Horace’s Pyrrha, is not so much in the 
‘binding up as in the letting loose ; but she has other things besides 
an abundant natural head-dress to recommend her, Her voice is 
of agreeable quality, especially good in the upper tones, and 
flexible enough to cope with the most elaborate passages of the 
Italian school. The music of Donizetti seems to come to her quite 
naturally. Her most effective display, vocally considered, is that 
of Lucia’s madness, her least etfective, perhaps, that of the 
signing of the contract. Without going into further details, we 
may add that the impression created by Madlle. Sessi has been 
generally favourable. She does not shine as an actress; nor are her 
rsonal endowments such as to lend poetical illusion to the scene. 
‘That she is small in stature, however, says nothing—Madame 
Patti and Madlle. Lucca being equally under the middle size ; but 
.there isa want of mobility Sher features, which under all circum- 
stances wear a stereotyped expression. Though by no means 
over-well supported by her associates, Madlle. Sessi, on the night 
of her first appearance, was received with every token of encou- 
vagement. The few words of criticism we have given to her Lucia 
may apply with equal fairness to the various parts she has since 
essayed, amply as they prove her title to consideration. It has 
been asserted that Madlle. Sessi shines more in comic than in 
serious opera. We confess our inability to see the distinction. 
She has no histrionic genius; and, were it not that neither actually 
represents anything, her comedy might be tragedy and her tragedy 
might be comedy. As Maria in * Figlia del Reggimento, or as 
Adina in Don Pasquale, her physiognomy is as perversely immobile 
and her gestures are as perversely conventional as in Lucia, 
Astraffiamante, or Ophelia. Yet about Madlle. Sessi’s versatility 
there cannot possibly be a question. Every part seems to come 
ready to her hands. She has not only successfully essayed the 
characters we have enumerated, but has added to them the 
lachrymose Violetta of Verdi’s 7raviata, and the lively Susanna in 
Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro—furthermore, on a recent occasion, 
appearing as substitute for Madame Adelina Patti, as Zerlina in 
2 Giovanni, and issuing from the ordeal with untamished 
laurels. That Madlle. Sessi will ever be an actress is hard to 
believe ; dramatic instinct seems to be denied her; but that she 
has the means of becoming, with perseverance, a singer of almost, 
if not absolutely, the first class, we are convinced. It has been 
within the province of few to execute the difficult bravura 
music of the “Queen of Night,” in Mozart’s Flauto Magico, and 
that of the operas of the modern Italian school with equal facility, 
Such, nevertheless, is Madlle. Sessi; and as such it behoves 
amateurs to watch with interest her future career. 


Years bring no improvement to Herr Wachtel, who is now just 
«what he was on the occasion of his first visit to England (in June 
1862), when, with Madlle. Adelina Patti, he appeared in Lucia, 
as Edgardo—vor et preterea nihil. In his best days Herr Wachtel 
could not sing; his pronunciation of the Italian language was 


* The idea of two acts from so genuine a masterpiece as Auber’s 
DMasaniello being made to serve as “tag” to La Figlia and Don Pasquale is 
another sign of decadence. 


unpardonable ; and an occasionally vacant stare—as though he 
(to quote the late Mr. Dickens) “looking intensely nowhere”_ 
made up the sum total of his shifts and resources as an 
Herr Wachtel’s sudden retreat, on account of some supposed mig. 
understanding with Madame Patti, to which the daily papers hay, 

iven a sort of vague publieity, cannot be looked upon as a mis. 
- si for the Directors of the Royal Italian Opera. In Guillauny 
Tell, in the Huguenots, and above all in Don Giovanni (as De 
Ottavio), he had declared himself no less incompetent than jp 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Dr. Gunz, who has also left us, simply 
because his engagement was for a short period, belongs to 4 
different school. His voice is harsh and ungrateful, but he is ay 
artist, and an artist of intelligence, which his performances a 
Jason (Medea) and Tamino (JI Flauto Magico) are enough 
prove. Signor Mario’s return has been hailed with unanimoy 
satisfaction ; for though his voice is now but a wreck of what it 
used to be, when he does (which is not seldom) sing a phrase jp 
his old manner, it is a phrase sung as no other than Signor Mario 
can sing it; while, as an actor, at this moment he remains facil 
princeps, distancing all competitors—of which one scene in the 
Favorita, not to name his striking impersonation of Raoul in the 
Huguenots, must convince impartial judges. It is a positive 
cruelty to so brilliant a singer and consummate an actress ag 
Madame Patti to bring her forward, evening after evening, with 
parts in which we have known and admired her almost from the 
outset of her career—Rosina, Amina, Zerlina (Don Giovanni), 
and so forth. Her almost only chance of new distinction this 
season has been afforded her by Meyerbeer’s D)inorah, in her a. 
sumption of the demented heroine of which, Madlle. Ilma gj 
Murska excepted, she is unrivalled. To Madlle. Patti rather than 
to Madlle. Sessi—who, by the way, has been taking from he 
many of her best characters, Lucia, Adina (Don Pasquale), and 
Maria (Za Figlia del Reggimento) among the rest—should have 
been assigned the part of Ophelia, as the only singer who had 
a chance of equalling, if not, indeed, of surpassing, the remark 
able impersonation of Madlle. Christine Nilsson, and thus of keep- 
ing upon the stage of Covent Garden (it cannot be given at 
Drury Lane, being the exclusive ~—— of the rival theatre) the 
heavy and laboured opera of M. Ambroise Thomas. Malle, 
Pauline Lucca has returned with all those provoking inequalities, 
as singer and actress, which, while themselves exercising a 
certain indescribable fascination, prevent her from becoming 
what her great natural endowments ought to make her, 
That Madlle. Lucca is a genius in her way, we are ready to 
admit; but that she can ever be a finished artist appears tow 
scarcely possible. Even her best characters—Valentine, in the 
Huguenots, and Selika, in the Africaine of Meyerbeer—want 
something more to be unconditionally accepted as exempplifications 
of legitimate art; her Zerlina, in Fra Diavolo, is a sprightly 
piece of acting, and no more; her Leonora, in the Favorita, has 
one impressive scene (the last); her Margaret, in Faust, is a 
full of blemishes as of beauties; her Cherubino, in the Nozze di 
Figaro, is a lively caricature at the best, showing, moreover, 
incapability to enter into the spirit of Mozart’s music, music as 
Orphean as it is unaffected, music utterly spoiled by such tortur- 
ing of the time and overstrained expression as Madlle. Lucca ex- 
hibits—for instance, in “ Voi che sapete,” which is nothing if not 
flowing. It is a pity that so much of good should find so much 
to counteract it, as in the talent of this lady, who possesses a 
soprano voice almost unparalleled in — and, if she could 
make herself mistress of the Italian language, might become a 
ornament to the Italian lyric stage. 

Madlle. Tietjens is now what Madlle. Tietjens has been for 
some time—in certain respects the finest dramatic singer on the 
stage. It is no little to say of her that, when she retires, such 
operas as Fidelio and Medea must inevitably be laid upon the 
shelf. That this unquestionably great artist should have made 
herself so common by singing in and out of season is much to be 
regretted ; and if she forms no longer the popular attraction she 
used to be it can only be thus explained. Madlle. Tietjens, 
however, has earned new honours recently by consenting to 
play the part of Gertrude in Hamlet—one undeniably of the 
first order. Last year, it is true, the Ophelia was Malle. 
Nilsson; this year it is Madlle. Sessi; but Madlle. Tietjens, m 
her own department, that of high tragedy, had as little to 
fear from Madlle. Nilsson as she had to fear from Madlle. Sessi. 
We have no wish to probe the question farther. Enough that 
Madlle. Tietjens now represents the Queen, and represents it 8 
admirably that she not only creates the strongest impression, but, 
in one scene (the great scene between Hamlet and his mother) 
almost, by force of example, makes an actor of Signor Cotogul— 
the Hamlet of the period. . 

On Tuesday night (since the foregoing observations were 
in type) Messrs. Gye and Mapleson’s principal novelty for the 
season—the opera of Esmeralda—was produced. An article might 
with fairness have been exclusively devoted to such an event; 
but in this instance we should have been compelled to manu- 
facture the article out of nothing. Zsmeralda is unquestionably 
the worst Italian opera ever produced in London since Alma, 0 
1860; and, as the composer of Almina is also the composer 0 
Esmeralda, Signor Campana may at least be credited with con- 
sistency. What he was ten years earlier he is precisely now. He 
has neither receded nor advanced. We sympathize with Signot 
Cimino, an Italian author of some literary distinction, who has 
constructed, on the whole, a tolerably good book out of M. Victor 


Hugo's well-known romance—though inevitably dispensing 
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Quasimodo, next to Esmeralda the most interesting personage. 
We sympathize still more with Madame Adelina Patti, who makes 
such an ideal character of the heroine as to excite regret that she 
has not been supplied with music as captivating as that to which 
Carlotta Grisi, still remembered as the pearl of “ danseuses,” had 
to mime and dance, a quarter of a century ago, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, when, under the memorable direction of Mr. Lumley, 
M. Perrot brought out his famous ballet. It is as well to 
state here that the reported success of Esmeralda at St. Peters- 
burg is a delusion. It was given three times only—with 
Madame Volpini (not Madame Patti) as the heroine. Madame 
Volpini is an extremely clever artist; but we doubt if she 
could have thrown half the spirit into the character, or in- 
vested it with half the poetical charm, which Madame Patti 
exhibits. Twice the genius of Madame Patti, however, would 
fail to secure an abiding success for music that is beneath criticism ; 
and such is the music of Signor Campana—music as destitute of 
originality as it is destitute of grammar. If a man has some- 
thing to say, and yet cannot say it in polished language, we 
forgive him, because what he says, however linguistically ill- 
expressed, may be something we have not heard before; but if a 
man has nothing to say, and speaks at once both volubly and 
ungrammatically, we set him down as an unwelcome intruder. 
It would serve no purpose whatever to attempt to bolster up 
Signor Campana’s opera with this and that reservation. It is 
irredeemably bad, and should never have been accepted at such a 
theatre as the Royal Italian Opera. If it be true that Madame 
Patti was the cause of its being given, we cannot compliment her 
upon her taste; and for that reason we are less disposed to 
regret the utter inutility of the exertions she uses to captivate 
her audience. What the applause, “encores” and “ recalls,” of 
a “first night” signify no one knows better than Madame Patti 
herself. They meant less than usual on the occasion under 
notice. Madlle. Scalchi, who plays Estella, Esmeralda’s mother 
(made disagreeably prominent by Signor Cimino the libret- 
tist), Signor Naudin, who —_ the music, such as it is, allotted 
to Captain Phoebus wonderfully well, and Signor Graziani, whose 
Claude Frollo is about as mysterious as his Rigoletto or his 
Nelusko, are burdened with less responsibility, but claim 
consideration, inasmuch as they do all in their power to 
induce people to belisve that they are in earnest. We 
must credit the Covent Garden directors with the fact that the 
—— they have bestowed upon the “ getting a of Esme- 
ralda might be represented by the smallest imaginable amount. 
They have, indeed, done nothing whatever for it, in the way of 
“muse en scene”; and, seriously, we cannot blame them. Our 
only complaint is that, under any circumstances, they should have 
thought it er bring out such a work. Several operas by 
Verdi are unknown to England; or, if Verdi is looked upon as 
stale, there is his successor (and imitator) Signor Petrella, 
of whose music not a note is familiar here; or, again, if 
enough has been heard of Verdi and his school, and something 
fresh is indispensable, there are composers among us able to write 
twenty times better than Signor Campana. Such an opera as 
Esmeralda can only be ridiculed by musicians and connoisseurs ; 
while the chance of its winning favour with the general public is 
to the last degree remote. 

Awaiting the next novelty—Verdi’s Macheth—we have no 
more to say at present about the Royal Italian Opera, which, 
certain deficiencies allowed for, still holds its own, and still may 
proudly claim to be one of the first lyric theatres in Europe. Our 
next notice will be devoted to some account of what has been done 
up to this time at the rival establishment in Drury Lane Theatre. 


ASCOT RACES. 

HE continued absence of rain was not calculated to improve 
_the prospects of racing at Ascot, but, taking all things into 
consideration, the sport during the past week has been very fair. 
Immense pains have been taken to bring the course into some sort 
of condition, and the soil being of a different nature from that at 
Epsom, horses’ legs were not exposed to the same amount of con- 
cussion; but still it was very hard going, and the course was 
scantily covered with a most dingy apology for grass. The small- 
ness of the fields throughout the week must, of course, be attri- 
buted to the long drought and to the difficulties which trainers 
must have encountered in getting their animals ready; and it is 
worthy of notice that with all the modern appliances for improv- 
ing the quality of turf and for thoroughly irrigating large pieces 
of ground, the modern racehorse is very much dependent on the 
fall of rain for his chance of success, more so perhaps than his 
predecessors of fifty years ago. Whatever he may have gained in 
quality, in speed, in general racing capability, he has most cer- 
tainly increased in delicacy of constitution, and has lost much of 
that rough and ready power of the old racehorse, who could 
tramp all over the country to fulfil his various engagements, 
and race in any weather and on any sort of course. The crack 
racehorse of the present day, luxuriously trained and nurtured, 
and carefully conveyed from meeting to meeting in a well-arranged 
Yan, is a thorough gentleman, and has a gentleman’s fastidiousness, 
What he does he may do well; but he is very particular where 

and how he does it, and, above all, careful not to do too much. 
The best racing of the week was on Tuesday, when the pro- 
ceedings opened with the Trial Stakes, for which ‘eighteen ran, 
and Rosicrucian, who appeared to have the race in hand at the 


distance, was defeated by the uncertain Green Riband, who on 
this occasion displayed unlooked-for form. The first two-year-old 
race of the week fell to Mr. Merry, whose fine colt Perth followed 
up his successes at Bath by winning in thorough racing style from 
Ortolan, Ripponden, and five others. The Queen’s Vase was left 
to Siderolite and Formosa only, but a race between two such good 
animals could not fail to be interesting. Both were wondenally 
well; both ran at their best, and neither was in the slightest degree 
distressed at the finish. But it was simply a question of superi- 
ority of stride, and Siderolite, who took the lead at starting, 
covers as much ground in four strides as Formosa in six. Race 
as well as she might, and she never ran better than on this 
occasion, she could never catch her opponent. Next came the 
great race of the day, the Prince of Wales’s Stakes, for which 
thirteen runners appeared. Sunlight represented Mr. Merry, Mr. 
Crawfurd ran Claudius and Walter, and King o’ Scots and Norman- 
by, Champion and Tamarind, Stanley and Astolfo, Prince of Wales 
and Pearlfinder helped to swell the field. We need hardly say that 
they were buta moderate lot; almost every one of the thirteen having 
been well beaten this season. The two noteworthy incidents of 
the race were that King o’ Scots made the whole of the running, 
and was never caught, and that Sunlight behaved as usual at the 
post, and lost the start altogether, but made up his ground by his 
great speed, so that half a mile from home he took second place, 
and got up to the quarters of the leader. There, however, he 
gave way, when called upon to struggle in earnest. The victory 
of King o’Scots was of course a surprise; but it is clear that he 
is a confirmed rogue, and perhaps the best policy with a horse of 
that disposition is that adopted on the present occasion, to 
give him his head at starting, and let him gallop away just as 
he likes. Roguish horses dislike other horses close round them, 
or in front of them; but when they have the lead themselves 
they will not unfrequently exhibit their real powers. Talking 
of rogues, we may mention that similar tactics were tried with 
Sunlight on Thursday, but not with similar success. He was 
opposed by King Cole only for the St. James’s Palace Stakes, 
= jumping away when the flag fell he made running at 
such a pace that he was quite twelve lengths in front at the 
turn into the straight. ing Cole, however, was vigorously 
ridden in pursuit, and directly he got near enough for Sun- 
light to hear the crack of Snowden’s whip, Mr. Merry’s 
splendid but most aggravating horse refused to move a yard, and 
let King Cole overhaul him as he pleased. Sunlight has now 
been tried in every sort of way. He has been ridden in blinkers, 
and without blinkers ; he has had the start to himself, behind all 
the other horses, and he has jumped off with a good lead; but no 
matter how the race is run for him, he will not condescend to 
win; and even his solitary victory this year at Epsom might per- 
haps have been turned into a defeat, if the rider of Claudius had 
cracked his whip a little more vigorously. Asa last experiment, 
his ears might be stuffed with cotton wool, to deaden the noise 
in his neighbourhood; but for our own part we have seen quite 
enough of Sunlight and his vagaries. Returning to Tuesday's 
racing, we may notice that the miserable tield that ran for the 
Ascot Stakes, consisting of four only, was presumably to be ac- 
counted for by the hard ground. But the Ascot, like the 
Goodwood Stakes, have long been declining in importance. 
Once the chief race and centre of interest of each meeting, 
little more is now left but the name. It was not a very 
distinguished quartet; Silver Band, Curio, Young Fenton, and 
Musket. Indeed, if Musket had not won, it would have been 
a most insignificant affair; but his clever victory stamps him as 
a horse of really superior merit, seeing that he gave 2 st. to the 
second, 12 lbs. and 3 years to the third, and 8 lbs. and a year to 
the fourth; and we much question whether any horse that ran 
in the Prince of Wales's Stakes would have accomplished this. 
The Queen’s Stand Plate, for all ages, weight for age, over the 
T.Y.C., brought out the best field of the meeting in point of 

uality, Rosicrucian and Perfume representing the older horses, 
Pats and Hawthornden the three-year-olds, and Digby Grand, the 
Starlight filly, and King of the Forest, the two-year-olds. A pro- 
mising two-year-old could not have his merits better tested than 
in this company, and King of the Forest’s clever victory cannot 
be overrated. ‘hus Mr. Merry is again as formidable as ever with 
his two-year-olds, and his extraordinary success with them is only 
equalled by his extraordinary ill-luck with the same animals when. 
they are a year older. An excellent day’s sport was wound up by 
the unexpected defeat of Midsummer by Royal Head, one of the 
high-priced horses of the days when the plungers gladdened the 
hearts of breeders by their indifference to cost, but who has 
hitherto failed to pay his expenses. 

The Royal Hunt Cup is the most popular event on soln: 
but the most interesting, as bearing on future events, was the 
Coronation Stakes, in which Sunshine was opposed by Wheatear, 
Golden Horn, Cestus, and Waif. There was no doubt of Sun- 
shine’s ability to beat this quartet, but there was a natural 
anxiety to see how she would accomplish her victory. Briefly, 
she did not win as she would have won had she been in thorough 
condition ; but, taking into account how little work she has done, 
and how deficient in muscle she is at present, her performance 
was quite satisfactory. Moreover, when she was roused—and she 
certainly had to be roused to shake off Wheatear—it was pleasant 
to see how she answered to the call in an instant, and came away 
with her well-known rush that was so irresistible last season. 
During the next three months she may be expected to make such 
signal improvement that in September we may hope to see her 
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once more in her own best form. King of the Forest had no 
difficulty in winning his second engagement of the week, and he 
looks much more likely to train on than his grand stable com- 
panion Perth, whose legs will probably make it a difficulty to 
put him through a severe course of training. By comparing the 
collateral running of Turquoise and the Starlight filly, it will be 
seen how excellent is the form of King of the Forest. The pretty 
race for the Hunt Cup was not attended by more than the usual 
and, with such a field of horses, inevitable delay at the post, and 
half an hour after the appointed time the twenty-nine competitors 
were seen streaming up the course. Among them were several 
noted milers; but we can only notice that Rupert (who was surely 
entitled to a more lenient impost than 8 st. 7 lbs.) looked all over 
the winner at the distance, and that Judge, a lightly weighted 
four-year-old, who comes from that natural home of gman 
winners, Woodyeates, won very easily from Rafale, a Frenc 
filly who had lately shown good form on the Continent by beating 
Gabier. 

Out of the twenty-five entries for the Cup, including two post 
entries, six came to the post. The hard ground frightened away 
Blue Gown, and Pero Gomez, Pretender, ‘Thorwaldsen, and others 
could not be brought out for theirengagement. Sunshine was 
entered; but, considering her ag want of condition, was most 
wisely withdrawn. Fond as Mr. Merry is of winning the Ascot 
Cup, he could scarcely have ho to secure it with a half- 


trained mare, though that mare is Sunshine; while a severe | 


race might have ruined her prospects for the remainder of the 

ear. Sabinus and Muster (both post entries), Trocadero, Morna, 

idsummer, and Hester, made up the field. ‘Trocadero looked as 
well as ever, full of muscle and in perfect condition. Morna was 
very well trained, but she has always shown, in our opinion, a 
deficiency of stamina. Sabinus and Muster were both wonder- 
fully well, the latter being the more taking of the two to the eye. 
Indeed, Sabinus’s ugliness rather grows on one, as he is oftener 
seen. The race was simply a match between Sabinus and 
Trocadero, the latter making the running, and the former waiting 
upon him till half way up the straight. Morna, Midsummer, and 

ester were never in the race at all; and though Muster held a 
good position for two miles, he was beaten before the bend into 
the straight. Trocadero ran well and gamely, but was fairly 
pumped out two hundred yards from home, at which point Sabinus 
might have changed from a gallop into a trot, and still have won. 
A good three-year-old generally beats the older horses over 
this course, and Sabinus’s allowance reduced his impost still further 
to r st. 2 lbs. He went with great ease over the hard ground, 
and though the hill appeared to stop him at Newmarket, here he 
fairly romped up it. Baron Rothschild won the New Stakes 
with Corisande (sister to Verdure), but Bothwell, who was 
beaten by a neck only, bids fair to develop into a horse of 
superior class. Mr. Merry could not win the third two-year-old 
race of the week, though his Queen of the Gipsies looked very 
formidable a short distance from home. But Ortolan’s easy victory 
over Chevisaunce and Sauntering Alma drew renewed attention to 
the merits of Perth, who beat Lord Falmouth’s representative 
with equal ease on Tuesday. The general arrangements of the 
week were as good as they — are at Ascot; but the new 
telegraph, which was to do such wonders, turned out a most 
hopeless failure. 


REVIEWS. 


OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS.* 


a no less than art, has its romantic or ideal, as well as 
its literal or materialistic, school. There are those to whom 
nature seems to be a structure of facts to be carefully tested and 
jealously watched, to whom imagination seems a dangerous 
faculty to be kept in vigilant check, and so far only to be indulged 
as the logical sense or the test of experiment or observation can 
verify its flights. There are others to whom no bounds short of 
the universe exist for the scaring of the intellect or of the ima- 
ginative faculty. They are for ever pushing on in fancy to 
realms never trod by the slow foot of mee While tentative 
and cautious navigators plumb warily the depths, and map down 
one by one the soundings, these give the sails of intellect freely 
to the breeze, and skim the ocean of knowledge wide and far as 
the gales of heaven may please to waft them. Instinct or tempera- 
ment, rather than the critical wn ae hy will decide men’s leaning 
to the one school or the other. We would not, for our part, 
willingly see the one wholly a the other. Rather would 
we enjoy the free though somewhat rapid rate at which our students 
of the sanguine and romantic order insist on whirling us along, 
confident in the power of our more critical and sober guides to 
put on a timely drag when the pace threatens a catastrophe, 

The problem of the existence of life in other bodies than our 
own planet is one which illustrates, beyond perhaps any other 
question in science, the attitude and working of the schools we 
have set in contrast. There is scarcely one in which the results 
seem to the cold and cautious reasoner so conjectural, shadowy, 
and delusive; scarcely one which to the more buoyant, specu- 
lative, and romantic school teems more with inviting, rich, and 


* Other Worlds than Ours: the Plurality of Worlds Studied under the 
Light of recent Scientific Researches, By Richard A. Proctor. B,A.,F.R.A.S. 
London: Longmans & Co. 1870, 


abundant fruit. Each positive and undoubted step forward ip 
natural knowledge leaves the one more deeply convinced of the 
insolubility of the problem. The other beholds the veil all but 
finally rent away from the face of the mystery. It is with lively 
curiosity and interest that we take up a work in which the latest 
light of scientific research is turned upon this perpetually re. 
curring and at all times absorbing problem by one eminent} 

qualified to wield the instrument, and to enlist its teachings op 
the side of which he makes himself the avowed and enthusiastic 
champion. 

Mooted as early as the time of Anaximander, and held firmly 
by Xenophanes, if not faintly shadowed in the mystical cosmogony 
of the Phzedrus, the hypothesis has to show on its side a long ca- 
tena of names more or less authoritative or august. Certain Stoics 
were ridiculed by Lactantius for assigning inhabitants to the moon, 
Tn his curious dialogue on the “ Face in the Moon’s Orb,” Plu. 
tarch gives arguments both for and against the theory of our satel- 
lite being inhabited ; and Lucian indulges in vague fancies on the 
same theme. Nicolas of Cusa, who anticipated the heliocentrig 
system of Copernicus, satisfied himself that the sun had inhabitants 
of a highly intellectual cast, those in the moon being magis lunatici, 
as those of the earth are magis materiales et grossi. One of the crimes 
which led Giordano Bruno to the stake was the assertion not 
only of the plurality of worlds, but of the earth being inhabited, 
not only on its surface, but in its interior. Kepler argued stoutly 
for Lunarians, and Bishop Wilkins did not eet of opening 
|; communication with them. The ingenious and elegant specula- 
tions of Fontenelle have acquired a new interest from a discove 
| ad to have been recently made of an unpublished MS, of 
| Sterne’s, consisting of a jew desprit, palpably founded upon the 
Pluralité des Mondes, addressed to a certain Mr. Cook. This 
| amusing fragment, prefixed to an étude on Sterne and his works by 
M. Paul Stapfer, was obtained, he tells us, from a lady resident at 
York, which is well known to have been Sterne’s chief place of 
resort, and where Tristram Shandy was first published. The in- 
termediate history of this humorous parody does not appear to be 
traceable, but the handwriting is declared to be unmistakably that 
of Sterne, while its wit and point distinctly bear out the assertion 
of its authorship. Fresh life was infused into this byplay of 
philosophy fifteen years ago by the memorable controversy be- 
tween the late Professor Whewell and Sir David Brewster. 
The moral, it always seemed to us, of that sharp, not to say acri- 
monious, contest was to show with how little science a scientific 
subject could be treated by professedly scientific men. By no 
one were the really scientific bearings of the point at issue more 
strictly pointed out than by the late Professor Baden Powell, in 
his Unity of Worlds, By ardent advocates on the aflirmative side 
science was reduced to the subordinate part of putting a veto 
upon what the speculations of fancy or the bent of popular per- 
suasion might see fit to propound. Unless science was prepared 
with an absolute negative, she must be pleased to hold her tongue. 
Nor, with all our advance in the realm of fact and experiment, are 
our professedly scientific men even now inclined, it would seem, to 
recognise any corresponding progress in the logic of science. 
We find Mx. Proctor starting with the old petitio principii. “ Until 
it has been demonstrated that no form of life can exist 
upon a planet, the presumption must be that the planet is inba- 
bited.” This is carrying the war with a vengeance into the 
country of such as stipulate for proofs of a positive kind. They 
are to be saddled with the proverbial difficulty of establishing a 
negative. Still more, they are challenged to assign the “ purpose” 
to which “creation has on any other view been directed.” The 
satellites of Jupiter, for instance, have been shown “ not to sub- 
serve the purpose which many astronomers have ascribed to them, 
of compensating Jupiter for the small amount of light he receives, 
even if they could be seen from any point of his cloud-encom- 
passed surface.” So that, on the view—which our author may 
very well admit to be “ commonplace and superficial ”—that “ the 
oe of any object may be regarded as ascertained when we 

ave been able to ask (without any obvious answer) what other 

urpose it can subserve, we still are led to the belief that the satel- 
ites of Jupiter must be the abode of life, since on this view, and 
on this view only, we find a raison d'étre both for the planet and 
for the system which circles round him.” Look again, we are 
told, at the caseof Mars. There, by reason of the planet’s greater 
distance from the sun, the winters tend to be far more 
bitter than ours. Now the clouds which hang over our 
winter skies, so far from increasing the coldness of our climate 
by keeping off the sun’s rays, really represent an enormous 
supply of heat brought from the warmer parts of the earth, and 
liberated for our benefit as the invisible vapour of water 
assumes the form of cloud or rain. And strictly as these 
processes are in accordance with natural laws, we are reminded 
that they are to be recognised as evidences of the beneficence of 
the same power which tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 
“ Hence it can searcely be doubted that an arrangement such as 
that which prevails on earth is still more necessary to the welfare 
of the Martialists,” if Martialists there be. This our author 
naively terms “an argument from the @ priori consideration of the 
nature of Martial requirements.” 

From the general tenor of scientific progress in recent years 
our readers might have inferred that what was so ong 
known as the argument from design or final causes ha 
dropped out of the processes of philosophical thought and 
reasoning. Yet here is a book by a professed student and ex- 
| positor of astronomy, a branch of physics akin to if not im- 
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corporated among the exact sciences, which has for its basis 
throughout as tacit an assumption of: the da mm or the ob 
tyeea, as any school-treatise of the middle ages. Let Mr. Mill and 
Mr. Herbert Spencer look to it, After all that has been done of late 

ears to lay the groundwork of philosophy on the accumulation of 
facts aided by the logic of induction, are we to see a school in science 

repared to lay its foundation and su erstructure alike upon what 
were fondly thought the exploded principles of teleology? Con- 
nected with the so-called proof from design is the appeal to what 
is called the “abhorrence of waste ” in nature. Nature cannot 
be supposed to work in vain. Can we then conceive this “ wealth 
of design ” in nature, as shown in Saturn and his rings and moons, 
or Jupiter and his satellites, to be thrown away as regards all useful 
purpose, seeing that “ the great end of all nature’s workings ”—so 
‘Mr. Proctor feels himself able to lay down—is “ the support of life.” 
Not being ourselves so intimately admitted into the arcana of 
nature's workings or the secret motives of her soul, a simple nega- 
tive on our part to this assumption would perhaps be deemed imper- 
tinent. Sutlice it for us to refer back the champion or reviver of 
this hypothesis to the treatment it has received by anticipation in 
the eleventh ch»pter of Dr, Whewell’s treatise. So far from waste 
or abortive production being unknown to nature, it may with 

eater truth be laid down as an essential element in life itself. 
The rudiments of things which never attain vitality are more 
numerous than the things which outgrow their rudiments. Of 
seeds, whether animal or vegetable, how many perish for one that 
comes to maturity!’ How many must needs perish or remain 
abortive that one may rise to vitality and perfect growth! “It is 
quite agreeable to analogy,” reasons Dr. Whewell, “that the solar 
system, of which the flowers are not many, should have borne but 
one fertile flower.” Are there no barren or lifeless tracts on earth, 
not to speak of space itself? We -.may sympathize with Mr. 
Proctor’s burst of indignation at the thought of Jupiter being “ the 
mere cinder-centred globe of watery matter so coutemptuously 
dealt with by one who, be it remembered thankfully, was not an 
astronomer.” We may enter with him into the poet’s rapture, 
end hear the voice of orb on orb “still quiring to the young-eyed 
cherubim.” Still we must be on our guard against mistaking 
imagination for reason, and the vision of the poet for the solid 
structure of truth. 

Mr. Proctor’s main inference has absolutely no basis in proof, 
and his method is one which cannot pass into a precedent without 
serious ill effect upon immature and untrained minds. We are 
notwithstanding far from blind to the mastery he has shown in 

rasping the results of recent astronomical inquiry, or the 
Fialectical skill by which he has made them subservient to his 
hypothesis. Our great gain during the interval since the last 
stirring of this controversy has of course lain in the discoveries 
achieved by the spectroscope. What feeble notions were then at- 
tainable of the physical constitution of the heavenly orbs by means 
of the polarisation of light are capable of immense expansion under 
the new and penetrating light of spectrum analysis. Speculations 
as to the nature and functions of meteoric bodies, comets and 
nebule, have opened up wider and surer views of the cosmical 
laws and structure, More definite analogies and a nearer re- 
lationship have thus been established between our planet and 
its sisters, our central luminary and the more distant galaxies 
or points of light. ‘The astronomer of the day can speak with an 
authority unknown before of the conditions which bodies so 
distant offer for the presence or sustenance of life, and of their 
fitness for the habitation of beings framed in any degree like 
ourselves. Mr. Proctor has every right to make use of evidence 
of this negative kind so far as it goes, and he does make use of it 
in a way which will have vast weight with those who fail to see 
how purely negative it is. Indulge him, we repeat, to the extent of 
casting it _ strict science to disprove the existence of life in 
the extra-telluric bodies, and he has it all his own way. Science 
fails to prove the negative. Metals, gases, and other elements 
are made visible in one and all alike. In many the varying 
degrees of heat and light are mitigated by different causes which 
bring them quite within the range of life as known to ourselves. 
Aqueous yapour has been pretty clearly demonstrated by Father 
Secchi in the atmosphere of Mars, and more than surmised 
in that of Venus. Even the modn may be capable of life on 
the side which her unequal equilibrium persists in turning away 

tom us. Mr. Proctor has been enabled by personal observation, 
aided by that of other skilled astronomers, to lay down a pair of very 
clear and definite charts of the land and water in Mars, which de- 
servedly form one of the attractions of his book. If, then, there 


are oceans and continents, hills and valleys, with rains to ran down. 


and fill them, and metals and minerals of all sorts fit for living 
use, can it be that there is no one to make use of all this wealth? 


The mind is immediately led to speculate on the uses which those elements 
ave intended to subserve. If iron, for example, is present in some noble orb 
tireling around Sirius, we speculate not unreasonably respecting the exist- 
ence on that orb—either now or in the past, or at some future time—of 
beings capable of applying that metal to the useful purposes which man 
makes it subserve, ‘Ihe imagination suggests immediately the existence of 
arts and sciences, trades and manufactures, on that distant world. We 
know how intimately the use of iron has been associated with the progress 
of human civilization, and though we must ever remain in ignorance of the 
actual condition of intelligent beings in other worlds, we are yet led, by the 
mere presence of an element which is so closely related to the wants of man, 


to believe, with a new confidence, that for such beings those worlds must in 
truth have been fashioned, 


There is no end to the speculations which may grow out of a field 
of thought so fertile. The polar regions of Mercury show a degree 


of cold fully within the capacity of Esquimaux life, though his 
equatorial belts are zones of fire which the very Livingstones 
among Mercurials would not dare face. Mr. Proctor bids us 
picture the contrivances by which the denizens of the opposite | 
poles manage to communicate. Ocean routes there are none, for 
the sun’s perpendicular heat would boil away in a trice any water 
that might be there. Possibly some narrow strait may be skipped © 
over in the Mercurial night. Tunnels or sheltered cuttings may be 
run, to cut or work which must be easy where the force of gravity 
is so comparatively slight. A pound of ours weighs less than 
7 ozs. on Mercury and ‘but 6 ozs. 3 dwts. on Mars. The mega- 
therium might skip like a calf, and Daniel Lambert ‘himself 
display the agility of an antelope or kangaroo. Now most of this 
kind of writing seems to us not so much ingenious as trifling. 
What sense is there in taking in imagination one or more products 
or sets of products from a system of physical forces like our earth’s, 
of which they are the natural and harmonious growth, for trans- 
— to a region where not only this or that element of force, 
ut the entire balance of forces, must be alien to them through- 
out? The mind is simply turned aside from the true issues of 
the case. What right have we moreover to lay down our common 
familiar typ of life as that which must of necessity prevail wherever 
life exists? If Mr. Proctor were a developmentist, and boldly laid 
it down that out of elementary substances of proved identity with 
those of our earth, acted on by analogous electric and other forces, 
life, whether through the intermediate stage of protoplasm or 
otherwise, must of necessity be engendered in forms much the 
same as those we know, the pale of science would have opened 
itself to the discussion. That unity of agencies or forces which 
science can alone recognise would, with whatever result, have 
been imparted to the argument. As it is, the question is inextri- 
cably mixed up with the vulgar appeal to what is called “ adapta- 
tion and design ”—a set of ideas which, handled as they are here, 
ae oye run upon the assumption of one class of agencies having 
een at work to prepare the physical conditions of life, and another 
agent having had the fitting of living beings tothem. One power 
so to say, has been at work piling up cosmical and physio ogical 
nuts for the second power to crack. science, on the other hand, 
the absolute unity or harmony of nature is not so much a result 
established by experience as the elementary postulate upon which 
every step of investigation and thought must of necessity proceed. 
It is in his concluding chapter on “ Supervision and Control ” 
that Mr. Proctor parts most decisively from the proper methods and 
restraints of science, and commits himself to the wings of meta- 
physics and theology. He disdains to follow, though he can quote, 
the well-known warning of Bacon, that “we had here best quit the 
small ship of human reason and put ourselves on board the ship 
of the Church, which alone possesses the Divine needle for justly 
shaping the course.” Still less is it his idea that “ since the stars 
of philosophy that have hitherto principally lent their light will 
be of no further service to us, it were therefore not improper to 
be silent upon the subject.” Our author is confident that philo- 
sophy such as he has made his own will lend perfectly sufficient 
light to pilot him and those who embark with him across these 
dark and unknown waters. 


An undevout astronomer is mad; 


yet a devout astronomer may, on the other hand, be carried, we 
see, by his very zeal and eagerness, to the borders, to say no more, 
of monomania. When we find Mr. Proctor claiming to make of 
his investigations into other worlds a kind of physical base for a 
system of theology, disposing in a few words of the problem of 
free will and necessity and the controversy about miracles, and 
explaining the mysteries of omnipresence and omniscience by a 
short reference to the theory of light, we rather envy his insensi- 
bility to difficulties, or the glow of his self-reliance, than feel dis- 

osed to follow him in his line of so-called proof. His vision of 
faith and philosophy shaking hands over a universe thus cleared of 
scepticism and doubt is of a piece with his picture of orb on orb 
thronged with intelligent and mutually admiring spectators. It has 
equally the charm of a romance, but it equally lacks the reality. 
It is magnificent, but it is not science, 


BISHOP ELLICOTT’S REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT.* 


O* Wednesday next at noon a company will meet in the Jeru- 
salem Chamber, by Westminster Abbey, composed of persons 
such as never before came together to further a common object, 
and that one of so vast interest and importance as the revision of 
our Authorised translation of the Bible. Scholars and divines of 
every shade of opinion, literary and theological, who have lon 

been familiar with each other’s names, have read and criticize 

each other’s works, will then for the first time be brought face to 
face. Priest and presbyter, the courtly prelate and the sturd 

Nonconformist, will take their seats round the same table, an 

hold brotherly council about the Book which they all venerate 
alike, and nearly all have made the special study of their lives. 
Every ecclesiastical rank within the Church of England will be 
duly represented there. The New Testament party—which 
has the start of its fellow, the Old Testament company—com- 
prises an Archbishop, three Bishops, three Deans, two Arch- 
deacons, two Canons, two Cambridge Professors, one or two 


* Considerations on the Revision of the English Version of the New Testa 
ment, By C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. London: 
Longmans & Co. 1870. 
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lain parish incumbents, amicably mingled with the most 
earned men among the Presbyterians, Wesleyans, the Con- 
ationalist and other Dissenting bodies. It is not the 
fault of the promoters of the scheme that the profoundest thinker 
and foremost theologian of our age has no share in this great 
enterprise ; but John Henry Newman could hardly be expected to 
aid in the improvement of a version of the Bible which is under 
the ban of the Church of his adoption, however much the sweet 
savour of its memory may refresh his private meditations. The 
only other refusal which was received from an invited member of 
this company came from Dr. Tregelles, of Plymouth, whose health 
has been destroyed by those protracted and devoted labours which 
are so highly prized by all critical readers of the Greek Testament. 
The rapid progress this undertaking has made since it was first 
proposed in the Convocation of the Province of Canterbury on the 
10th of February last is largely due to the zeal and determination 
of one man, the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Most prelates 
whom eminentscholarship, or the reputation for it, have raised to the 
Bench have thought it necessary forthwith to lock their study-doors, 
While moving about their dioceses and writing five thousand letters 
a year, while stirring in many matters which well became them 
and in some which they might as wisely have let alone, they have 
too often suffered their minds to be starved for want of their proper 
food, and so have grown intellectually more feeble every year they 
lived. Routine duties, or what seemed to them to be duties, have 
been allowed to engross the whole man. Dr. Ellicott has made 
a better choice. Wo believe that his proper episcopal business is 
as little neglected as any living bishop’s; but he has not forgotten, 
nor can he forget, his first love for those Biblical studies which, in 
aworldly sense, have done so much for him; which in three or 
four consecutive years raised him from the incumbency of a small 
country parish to the Hulsean Professorship at Cambridge, thence 
to the deanery of Exeter, thence to the thrones of his Western 
cathedral cities. In spirit and in heart he is as much a student now 
as when he was elaborating his editions of St. Paul’s Epistles at the 
rate of a verse and a half in a long day. Setting himself with all 
his soul on the advancement of a design he was probably the first to 
suggest, he has suffered no obstacles to stand in his way, no oppo- 
sition to divert him from his purpose. The refusal of the Convo- 
cation of York to share the work with the Southern Province 
seems to have been quite unexpected, and in some of its circum- 
stances is to this day inexplicable ; but it has not delayed his pro- 
gress fora single hour. The expressed dislike of so eminent a divine 
as Dr. Pusey to the whole matter was answered by a cordial in- 
vitation to take a share in its execution. Several of those who have 
been enlisted in the service, and who will no doubt do yeoman’s 
work therein, have at an earlier stage publicly avowed their mis- 
givings as to the prudence or the seasonableness of the attempt, 
while yet they have regarded the summons of the Committee of 
Convocation as a call of duty, which they felt as unwilling as 
unable to disregard. The preliminary arrangements being thus 
complete, the men in readiness, the day at hand, Bishop Ellicott 
has put forth this little volume of Considerations. “ First, to give 
the general reader that competent knowledge of the subject which 
may enable him to enter into the present movement with interest 
and intelligence. Secondly, to place on record some experiences 
that were acquired by the writer while engaged with others” in 
a similar attempt at Biblical revision, and so perhaps “to minister 
some guidance to individual scholars who may be called upon to 
take part in the revision now recommended by Convocation ” 
(Preface, p. vii.). i 
This twofold pu has been successfully carried out in the 
work before us. Written “ promptly, for the need seemed real,” 
it lacks perhaps the last finish we are accustomed to look for in 
its author’s publications, and bears marks of having been carried 
somewhat hastily through the press, that thus it might be in 
readiness against the meeting of the first Bible Company. Yet it 
affords us an adequate representation both of the character and the 
difficulties of the task; it honestly grapples with some of the 
questions which will give the revisers most trouble; and is 
— with a noble enthusiasm which fairly carries all before it. 
While others were asking themselves whether a recasting of our 
Authorised translation was feasible, or desirable, or good, for 
these times, Bishop Ellicott had persuaded himself of its para- 
mount necessity. Objections there might be, and they merited 
consideration ; sow who, if they could not be won over, 
must be respectfully put aside ;. but “ there still remains the great 
ment of duty, which with some minds will outweigh every 
other consideration, whether of convenience or of religious 
; and that, our “bounden duty is to place 
fore the people God’s truth in as faithful a form as the 
nature of the work permits” (p. 201). It can hardly be urged 
with reason (by Mr. Henley’s good leave we would say so) 
that a revision of the Scripture would tend to unsettle men’s 
minds, when “ faith, not merely in the words and expressions of 
Scripture, but in its very historical foundations, has of late been 
so seriously shaken” (p. 193); or that the result of all our toil 
would be to add one more to the dark catalogue of our polemical 
differences, inasmuch as Nonconformist and eevidens ike have 
shown themselves ready to take a share in the enterprise, and 
have actually worked together in perfect harmony while engaged 
for eleven years over the Tamil version just completed (p. 197). 
The gravest of all objections, that ‘suggested by the sagacity of 
the Bishop of St. David's, that present change will beget a per- 
emptory cull for other and more extensive alterations in the not 


distant future, admits of no direct reply. The really monumenta? 
character of the existing version affords us room for hope that a 
similar destiny may be in store for that which is designed to dis. 
place it. This, however, is but “a forecast in answer to forecasts” 
(p. 200). It is of the nature of human affairs that nothing cop. 
tanueth in one stay. For the rest, let us strive to do the duty of 
the present, and “be content to leave the morrow to be carefyl 
for the things of itself” (p. 201.) 

The “simple duty ” of undertaking the revision once establish 
we have next to determine the principle upon which it shall be 
carried out. And here the occasional and fragmentary character 
of Bishop Ellicott’s volume is most discernible. We lack those 
masterly sketches of the history of old words and idioms which 
charm almost as much as they instruct us in the writings of Arch. 
bishop Trench, and we become all the more thankful that the author 
of the Study of Words has felt himself able to steal some time from 
the anxious business of his Church labouring into new life to guide 
the revisers in this department of their labours. Dr. Ellicott hag 
bestowed great pains upon his second chapter, on “The Critical 
Value of the Text of the Authorised Version,” and on this head 
has arrived at conclusions all the more satisfactory, because his 
deference to Lachmann’s judgment in his earlier editions of the 
Pauline Epistles might have led us to fear he would have assigned 
somewhat more than their due weight to the decisions of that 
earnest, acute, but narrow-minded scholar. The Bishop cannot 
(as which of us can?) accept the received Greek text as resti 
on any authority adequate to counterbalance the researches of 
modern criticism, and the united testimony of the great uncial 
manuscripts ; to the last discovered of which, the Sinaitic, about 
which he once seemed doubtful, he now accords his full adherence, 
But then he is just as reluctant to follow implicitly the decrees 
of recent editors. He will not consent to be carried to and fro at 
the ever-changeful caprice of the vacillating Tischendorf (p. 47). 
With all his just admiration for the industry of Dr. Tregelles—an 
admiration not unmingled with the tenderness of personal regard— 
he pronounces that critic’s text to be “rigid and mechanical . . . 
unlikely ever to be popular or current” (p. 49). Hence it follows 
that each passage, as it comes under review, must be judged of sepa- 
rately, and the common reading, as represented by our Authorised 
translation, must be retained or corrected according to the evidence 
(whether of manuscripts, versions, or Fathers) which may be 
available in each particular instance. 

In one respect Bishop Ellicott stands firm in an opinion which 
has proved to be unpopular. Our not very nervous contemporary, 
the 7'imes, has declared itself alarmed by his anticipation that on 
an average oue alteration will probably be found needful in every 
verse, and compares the process (unfairly, as the Bishop thinks) 
to the change of one note in every bar ina piece of music (p. 129). 
This, however, he reminds us, would not amount to much more 
than the variation of one word in twenty, or (as he quaintly puts 
the case) to five per cent. of the whole book. Without pro- 
fessing to share the fears of the Zimes, it is obvious that such a 
proportion of change is capable of producing large effects on the 
spirit and meaning of any composition; and we believe it will 
prove largely in excess of what the united company, or the 
majority of two-thirds which must sanction every correction, will 
be disposed torecommend. Dr. Ellicott, “somewhat courageously” 
as he opines, very candidly at any rate, has submitted to the 
judgment of the reader two long passages (Matt. v.-vii.; Rom. 
v.-viii.), in the form he would have them ultimately assume. 
After making a liberal allowance for certain textual variations 
which, as he feels, will be warmly contested (p. 147), his actual 
practice hardly bears out his previous calculation, In the 111 
verses of St. Matthew, “we have 19 changes due to textual 
considerations ; to grammar and exegesis about 56” (p. 157), 
far the most considerable of which occurs in the well-known 
verse, Matthew vi. 27, “ Which of you by being careful can 
add one cubit unto his lifetime.” Add to this that the Bishop sees 
as clearly as any of us that a company of scholars, acting in 
concert, will be far more conservative than any individual of 
their number (p. 131). 

But after all it may be pleaded that the Convocation of the 
Southern Provinces has taken upon itself a task almost beyond 
its constitutional prerogative or its practical power. Mr. Hum- 
phrey, who has since consented to join the New Testament party, 
almost implies as much in an article published in Macmillan’s 
Magazine for this month, “This is a national work,” he says, 
“to be undertaken for the good of the people. As such 
it should be sanctioned by the State, a not left to be 
done by a voluntary and self-constituted association. That 
the men who engage in it may have the highest sense of 
responsibility, and be animated with the strongest hopes of 
success, they should feel that they have been chosen for it, 
and invited by the national will, expressed through the Minis- 
ters of the Crown.” If a Royal Commission may not be had, he 
grants that the second best course is that sanctioned by Convoca- 
tion, and some Nonconformists are known to have p Bars from 
acting in a matter touching religion under any authority which 
might bear the most distant semblance to State control. But in 
fact the tone of Mr. Gladstone's réply to Mr. Buxton’s question on 
Tuesday, favourable and even indulgent as it was to the scheme of 
revision, proves what has long been conjectured, that its promoters 
knew well what they were doing ; they had just the choice between 
proceeding in Convocation and standing still. The decisive 


step once taken, every one well affected to ithe cause of reli- 
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gion, every one who cultivates or who loves sacred learning, 
cannot help wishing it full success. It may be, as Bishop Ellicott 
anticipates, that the new revision, having to rest on its own pure 
merits for acceptance, may win its way to the general approval 
even more gradually than did that which it aims at superseding ; 
that “the youngest scholar who may be called upon to bear his 

in the great en will have fallen on sleep before the 
ened in which he may have shared will be regarded as fully 
pearing their hoped-for fruit” (p. 221). But of one thing we may 
be certain, that the union in one great cause of men of letters 
engaged these many years in generous rivalry, of eminent minis- 
ters of almost hostile denominations who never before found com- 
mon ground to meet on, will of itself be productive of no small 
amount of good to themselves and to all within the range of their 
influence, by engendering, 7 fostering, by almost constraining, in 
each and all of them, a humble, tolerant, charitable temper. 

The subject, as we have already hinted, has been brought for- 
ward in Parliament during the present week, and an attempt was 
made to take the revision of the Authorised Version out of the 
hands of the Committee of Convocation, and entrust it to a Com- 
mission of State nominees. Mr. Buxton may reasonably be 
credited with considerable industry in examining the ordinary and 
aceessible literature of the subject, and he might fairly be con- 
gratulated on the ability with which he brought out the usual 
objections; but he ruined his own cause and at the same time 
vindicated the propriety of the subject being left as it stands, by 
his absurd proposal that the President of the United States should 
be associated with the Queen in nominating the scholars to be 
entrusted with the revision. 


GINX’S BABY.* 


~~ is a clever little book in its way, and though it neither 
is nor professes to be more than a mere trifle, it may de- 
serve a short notice as illustrating a vein of popular sentiment 
which just now is pretty common, and certainly not altogether 
undesirable. Its purpose may be shortly described by saying that 
it is intended to draw attention to the dangers and evils produced 
by our masses of pauperism. In style, as may be guessed from 
its name, it belongs to the school of Dickens, and is by no means 
free from the ordinary faults of the imitators of the great writer 
whose loss we are lamenting. Its substance may be best inferred 
from the short table of contents. The first part describes what 
Ginx did with his baby; he!proposed to drown him as a 
nuisance, but eventually handed him over to a Roman Catholic 
Sister of Mercy. The second part tells us what charity and the 
Churches did for him; they, as represented by the Protestant 
Detectoral Association, succeeded at a great expense in rescuing 
him from Roman Catholic hands, and found that they had squan- 
dered on public meetings and secretaries and in printing tracts 
all the funds which had been raise: for his support by benevolent 
zealots. The third part tells us wiat the parish did with him; 
it squabbled over him with another parish, got into fearful diffi- 
culties with the law of settlement; and, finally, after paying a 
tremendous lawyer’s bill, discovered the parental Ginx and turned 
back his baby on his hands. The fourth part tells us what the 
Clubs and politicians did with him. His father having left him 
on the doorstep of a Club, the Club took him in, brought him up 
to be a page, and had endless discussions about him in the 
smoking-room and elsewhere, until Ginx junior took to 
walking off with some of their silver spoons. Finally, the 
fifth tells us what Ginx’s baby did with himself. THe jumped 
over Vauxhall Bridge, and there was an end of him. The moral 
of the simple satire, if it is not sufficiently obvious, may be in- 
ferred from the concluding words of the book :— 

Philosophers, Philanthropists, Politicians, Papists, and Protestants, Poor- 

law Ministers and Parish Officers—while you have been theorizing and 
discussing, debating, wrangling, legislating, and administering—Good God ! 
between you all, where has Ginx’s baby gone to ? 
Now-to all this we have no particular objection to make. Nobody 
doubts that there are many grievous social evils in existence; and 
any one who does his best to encourage a crusade against them is 
so far deserving of sympathy, though his style may be a trifle 
vulgar, and though he may have an annoying trick of answering 
serious difficulties by a gush of sentiment. We must add, how- 
ever, that, great as the evils in question may be, andj pressing as 
may be the need for a remedy, or rather for many remedies, 
nothing will be done if we begin by deliberately working our- 
selves up into such a state of excitement as fairly to lose our 
heads, and raving against all persons who propose to take a 
cooler view of the situation. Though the author of Ginz’s Baby 
will doubtless exclaim against our cynicism and spirit of obstruc- 
tion, we will venture to take him for a text, and point out the 
dangerous tendency of some of this benevolence in hysterics, 

_Ginx’s baby, we may explain, was the thirteenth child of 
ius parents, and Ginx, considering that if he could not keep 
it he had best get rid of it, was on the point of throwing it 
over Vauxhall Bridge. Tlie wife of Ginx entertained the theory, 
as we are told, that “where God sends mouths, he sends food 
to fill them ”’—a doctrine which it is obvious was rather too 
much for her husband’s weaker faith. A philosopher, meet- 
ing Ginx on his diabolical errand, put to him the question 


* Ginz's Baby. London: Strahan & Co, 1870. 


which our readers have doubtless anticipated. “ Did it never 
occur to you,” he says to Ginx, “that you had no right to 
bring children into the world unless you could feed and clothe 
and educate them?” To this very sensible inquiry a stone- 
mason of the intelligent artisan order replies, “I don’t believe 
in yer humbuggin’ notions. They lead to lust and crime—I’m 
told they do in France”; and he proceeds to lash the unfor- 
tunate philosopher with vernacular eloquence, to which the un- 
lucky p tener is allowed no chance of reply. We are therefore 
left with the impression that every pair of Ginxes throughout 
the country is justified in bringing thirteen Ginxes into the 
world, with no regard to the consequences. If the author will 
go through a simple process of arithmetic, he may determine 
ow many years it would take, under these circumstances, before 
we should be obliged to stand upon each other’s heads for want 
of space. The chapter in which this doctrine is enunciated is 
called “‘ Malthus and Man”; it should be more properly described 
as Arithmetic and Sentiment. The doctrine of Ginx’s wife, whick 
seems to be more or less approved by the author, is in conflict 
with nothing less than the mathematical conditions of space. It 
is of course true that certain evils of the gravest kind result 
from the desire to restrain population; but it is silly to say that 
a reckless multiplication of numbers is not a gross act of impru- 
dence, because an ——— mode of preventing it is something 
worse than an imprudence. So long as every effort to inculcate 
the duty of looking forwards to the natural consequences of your 
actions is shrieked down by invectives against Malthus and appeals 
to the case of France, so long our excellent philanthropists are 
providing a machinery to counteract all their efforts. When the 
author of Ginx's Baby scornfully smites his poor philosopher, he 
should set himself tosolve afew questions in geometrical progression. 
He has, indeed, a remedy—we should rather say a whole page 
full of remedies—in his eye. Many of them are admirable, though 
we cannot say that they are new. Others show how much he 
has blinked the real difficulties of the question. A certain Sir 
Charles Sterling, who is his ideal philanthropist, pours forth a 
string of suggestions. Expatriate, he says, a million souls; take 
all the sick, maimed, old, and incapable poor into workhouses, 
and have the workhouses perfectly managed; make workmen’s 
dwellings comfortable, and lend the necessary money for the 
urpose ; have “tempo homes for lying-in women ”; start 
an elaborate system of education, general and technical; and 
rovide museums, libraries, and such other aids to artistic and. 
iterary instruction. Nothing can be more desirable than the 
educational part of this programme, but for an exception, to 
be directly noticed; and much may be said for the other schemes. 
But are we sure that we should even then be at the bottom 
of the problem? What is the good of expatriating a million 
Ginxes if each two millions left behind multiply into thirteen 
millions by the end of the next generation, and are all the 
more ready to multiply because we have helped their neigh- 
bours to leave our shores? We are not emptying a cistern of 
water, but removing a small portion of an elastic medium which. 
expands in proportion as we diminish the pressure. Assuming for 
the sake of argument that we can by any amount of legislation 
make all workhouse officials humane and sensible, what would be 
the effect of putting all our incapable poor into perfect work- 
houses? Is it not simply saying to them, in the plainest possible 
language, You need not save a farthing when you are well, because 
we will take every care of you as soon as you are ill ? Will not the 
Ginxes multiply more rapidly than ever, till the whole land be- 
comes covered with the comfortable asylums thus liberally offered > 
And how even about making all the houses of the poor decent and 
comfortable, enforcing sanitary laws, and lending the necessary 
money? ‘There is undoubtedly a t field for action in this as 
in other directions, and the plan has at least the merit that it 
would tend in some degree to civilize the persons benefited. But 
the old difficulty recurs even here. If we insist that everybody 
shall have a comfortable dwelling at our expense, we diminish his 
motives for procuring one by his own efforts, and we should at 
least wish to be certain that there will be a fair chance of repay- 
ment of the money so liberally advanced. Otherwise, as before, 
having housed two million Ginxes in this generation, we shall have 
to house thirteen millions in the next. The Ayrtons of the future 
will have more trouble in discovering land for the model lodging- 
houses to be built. In short, we have the incessantly recurring 
trouble that by giving money gratuitously, in whatever form it is 
given, we tend pro ¢anto to diminish the self-reliant spirit which 
can be the only permanent guarantee for the welfare of a people. 
The proposals about education are less objectionable ; though it 
is oth notice by the way that it is not plainly desirable to tell 
every Ginx in the land that he shall be freed from all responsibility 
for the education of his children. The fallacy, however, which is 
at the root of this and a good many more philanthropical proposals, 
isa very simple one, which yet occurs so persistently that it de- 
serves a moment’s notice. It consists in saying, if only a large 
number of —— would do their duty thoroughly, what a vast 
improvement there would be in the world! If the ladies of 
Europe would put on mourning whenever there was a war, 
Mr. Ruskin said the other day, wars would be impossible. It 
may be so, but that makes matters no better; because the very 
difficulty is to produce a feeling so deep and widespread as to 
induce all the ladies to put on mourning. If it once were 
produced, it would matter little whether the ladies put on 
mourning or not; and the assertion merely amounts to an 
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emphatic declaration that if everybody was horror-stricken at 
the thought of war, war would come to an end. ‘This is un- 
deniable, but it does not much help towards a solution of the 
problem. In the same way it seems to have occurred to the author 
of Ginx’s Baby that if rich people would throw aside all other 
business to improve the condition of their poorer brethren, if all 
Protestants would agree to sink their differences and unite for 
benevolent purposes, if all administrators, and especially those con- 
cerned in poor-relief, would become at once much more intelligent 
than they actually are, a good deal would be effected for the 
relief of pauperism. Even then we should venture to add that, 
unless the lower classes took their share in the change and became 
more prudent, more self-relying, and more capable of self-restraint, 
things would not be of necessity improved; and a good many of 
the modes of action which our author proposes to the rich would, 
as we have remarked, tend directly and powerfully to diminish 
these qualities amongst the classes to be benefited. In short, all 
the machinery which he would put in operation requires that those 
who work it should be better than they are at present, or at least 
that some moral change should take place simultaneously with 
improved legislation. So far as Ginx’s Baby is intended to stir up 
2 keener interest in the problems with which it deals, it may be 
considered as tending at least to increase our sympathies, if not to 
sharpen our intellects, But it is also to be said that the book 
contributes nothing to the solution of the real difficulties of the 
question, and especially does not show how an increase of chari- 
table effort can be made to coincide with an increase in the self- 
respect of its objects. On the contrary, it appears to proceed 
on the radically false assumption that the Ginxes are a kind of 
passive element, to be raised by the efforts of their superiors inde- 
pendently of any exertions of their own. And the first lesson 
which the sentimental school are in need of learning is just this— 
that no amount of shrieking and raving will do any good so 
long as it persists in ignoring that much-abused science, political 
economy, and even plain arithmetic, whenever the conclusions 
deduced from those branches of knowledge happen to stand in 
the way. 


MUSZ2 ETONENSES AND &SERTUM CARTHUSIANUM** 


A?’ a period of much change, when the foundations of our 
educational system are shaken with importunate clamour, 
and when proof of the good fruit which the old tree bore must be 
thrice welcome to such as cling to the old-fashioned discipline, 
two opportune volumes issue from two of our chief public schools. 
The former exhibits the prowess in Latin and Greek verse com- 
— of Eton schoolboys under Heath, Goodall, and Keate, 

uring a period extending from 1796 to 1833. The latter 
enshrines the best verses of Charterhouse scholars — original 
composition and translations into Greek and Latin—from 1630 
up to almost the present day. Both volumes have found an 
editor duly ll with a love of the kind of exercise which 
forms the staple of their pages, as well as with faith in its 
value. Both have been supervised by champions who do battle 
for the retention of verse practice in the schools of the future, 
even as in those of the past. Dr. Okes, the older and hotter 
champion—a quondam Fellow of Eton, and at present Pro- 
vost of King’s—is not content with letting the bright and 
strikingly successful play-verses of old Etonians speak of them- 
selves for the continuance of such a mode of quickening wit 
and keeping neat scholarship burnished, but, in a preface of 
easy and polished Latin enlivened by an undercurrent of bitter 
irony, protests against the innovation which threatens to seat 
‘Physics and Mathematics in the honoured chairs from which 
the more venerable Muses are to be summarily ejected. It 
is to be hoped that things are not so bad as his appeal to 
“ lectores, si qui estis” would seem to imply. Enough of the old 
leaven is at work to make these Muse Etonenses, and their editor's 
outspoken proclivities, appreciable by a goodly number who have 
not yet bowed the knee to the Baal of utilitarianism. Such— 
while they reserve their opinion as to the comprehension of col- 
lateral studies within the curriculum—will be forced to chuckle 
over such a passage as the following, which embodies Dr. Okes’s 
vision of what is to happen in the school-world :— 

Cum pueri non amplius docentur sperare carmina cedro linenda aut levi 
cupresso servanda fingi posse, non mirum est si potius assem in centum partes 
longis rationibus diducere in pretio habere condiscant. Virgilium et Ovi- 
dium manibus deponant, aliorum numerorum notitiam querant. Fontes 
Pierios spernant, léquores fortasse minus dulces (bitter beer ?) amare con- 
suescant. Alpium juga scandant, Parnassi capita despiciant. 

Yet it is somewhat premature to think so despairingly of the for- 


tunes of our educational commonwealth, or to believe that all is lost | 


unless we proclaim war to the knife against all competing and 
parallel studies. The father’s point of view is entitled to considera- 
tion as well as the scholar’s. This verse-practice no doubt sharpens 
some wits to greater quickness, and instils neatness and precision 
into the . of some plodding though naturally clumsy head- 
workers. But what about the mass, who have no aptitude for 
aught beyond limping hexameters and queer-quantity-marked 


* Muse Etonenses: Series nova, tomos duos complectens, Edidit Ricardus 
Okes, S. 'T. P. Coll. Regal. apud Cantabrigienses Prapositus. Eton, apucl 
E. P. Williams. 13869. 

Sertum Carthusianum, Floribus trium seculorum contextum. Cura Gulielmi 
Haig Brown, Scholw Carthusiane Archididascali, Cantabrigie: Deighton, 
Bell, et Soc. 1870. 


-] suspect that Dr. Okes is premature in his despair. 


“longs and shorts”; whose slender stock of Virgilian tags ang 
tassels is used up in a single exercise; who are nowhere without 
a gradus, and, when they have it, know not how to use jt? 
For such, and the parents of such, the alternative of natura 
science, of arithmetic and algebra, or of modern languages, 
which Dr. Okes puts in so ludicrous a light, is a boon and 
a godsend. And on this score, as well as because the old 
system, ineffective with two-thirds of those subjected to jt 
failed to realize a flawless result with some of the remnant, 
and turned out occasionally a finished classical scholar who wa; 
the merest babe in all other acquirements, we sympathize more 
entirely with the work-a-day views of Dr. Haig Brown in his 
preface to the Sertum Carthusianum. Tis principle is to give 
to modern languages and natural science a place in the school 
time-table, not only for their intrinsic importance, but because of 
their collateral bearing on classical reading and study. At the 
same time he insists that all shall learn grammar as a foundation, 
and thatthe duplex disciplina hitherto in vogue at every English 
public school shall still retain its prescriptive pre-eminence. Nor 
is his answer to those who, conceding the value of a study of classical 
authors, sneer and rail at classical verse-composition as a waste of 
time, a whit less weighty and convincing :— 

Verum enimvero ab omnibus, ni fallor, concessum est lingux cujuslibet 
scientiam nullo prorsus modo melius acquiri quam usu et consuetudine 
scribendi; nec dubium esse potest quin aditus ad literas illas veteres optime 
per versiculos aperiatur scribendos: itaque labor ille carminum pangen- 
dorum non ideo pueris imponitur, ut poets evadant, sed potius ut aptiores 
fiant ad utramque linguam intelligendam. 


There is, in fact, no further disagreement betwixt the two 
doctors than that the one sturdily shouts “no surrender,” while 
the other astutely pleads for an advantageous and conservative 
compromise. And there is much to be said for a compromise, 
by means of which those who have it in them may still win “play” 
and + by their Greek and Latin verse, and attain a kidbg 
which, as a matter of fact, ranks with their schoolmates above 
that attaching to any collateral studies, while the many who have 
no turn for verse composition will with advantage find alternative 
occupations and a refuge from idleness, But, as we have said, we 
Were it other- 
wise, we should recommend him the consolation of challengi 
new systems to produce results matching those of the old. In his 
just-published volume he has done much to show that of those 
who have of old won honourable place in it by their school verses, 
not a few have since attained eminence in the Senate, at the Bar, 
in the Church, in every field of intellectual distinction, That 
geneny interesting feature in such books—the index auctorum—in 
this case chronicles, in terse, elegant Latinity, the concurrence of 
the outer world’s verdict as to the man with that which Eton’s more 
limited censorship passed upon the boy. Larely has one of the 
school poets wholly belied his youthful promise. Larely has 
Dr. Okes occasion to resort to even such an approximation towards 
an apology as that with which he closes his notice of Scrope 
Davies, the friend of Byron:—“ Multis seculi sui hominibus 
arbiter elegantiarum, magis feliciter vitam peregisset si ‘equos’ 
et Olympiam nostram (Newmarket?), ut ita dicam, ‘non ad- 
amasset.””” And we may ask, after perusal of this index, would 
any modern-day “useful knowledge” course have equally 
fitted for their after-career the Cannings, Stanleys, Howards, 
and Edens, the Wellesleys, Laws, and Lytteltons of the peerage; 
the Lonsdales, Denisons, Selwyns of the Episcopal Bench; 
the Pattesons and Coleridges of the judicial; the Cornewall 
Lewises and Gladstones of the House of Commons; or Moultrie, 
Praed, Tennyson, to represent the poets? The mimic intellectual 
contests presage distinction in a wider arena. ‘The boy was the 
father of the man, when young Praed with that playful satire and 
droll irony which give zest and flavour to his riper muse depicted, 
in a poem to the text of “non eadem est etas, non mens,’ 
the presiding divinity of the Law Courts, for which he was 
about to quit the shades of Henry VL. at Eton (sce vol. it 
poem xxiv.) :— 
Illic implicitos inter latet abdita sentes 

Justitia, indocto non adeunda gregi: 

Visaque, ut Eoi conjux regina tyranni, 

Quo magis ipsa latet, majus habere decus. 

With a foretaste of his peculiar geniality and cosmopolitan sym- 
pathies, the future Lord Carlisle is found discussing “ French 
Cookery” in one of these schoolboy poems, and in another inci- 
dents and hints of foreign travel. In Mr, Tennyson’s hexameters 
on the subject “‘ Exemplaria Greca,” and more so perhaps in his 
Greek Sapphics at the end of the book, we secm to discern the 
bud of that full-blown word-weighing which is so notable in the 
mature poet of the Holy Grail. ‘To glauce back, too, to the ve 

beginning of the volume, it is exquisitely amusing to find J. B. 
Sumner—little dreaming then that one day he would have to 
write “J. B. Cantuar.”—taking his text from “ Parcus deorum 


| cultor et infrequens,” and throwing into the form of a Virgilian 


eclogue a rustic discussion on “Why don’t you go to Church”? 


' The performance, which is easy, polished, and smart, has never- 
‘theless a strong twang of that cant dialogue (was it by Old 


Humphrey?) which, when we were young, two seedy-looking 
interlocutors used to rant out at each other in the streets of 
country towns on a market day, and which began with the 
adjuration, “Pray, where are you going to-day, Thomas 
Brown ?” 

No one would pretend to aver that either Dr. Sumner, or most 
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of the other prizemen in Dr. Okes’s lists, retained till late in life 
the worship of the Muse of their youth “ in esse,” or even “ in 

e.? Mr. Wentworth Beaumont did not, as far as we are 
aware, utter or publish in after days satire such as that which 
in Poem lvii. of the Second Part he launches against lordling 


whips, who delighted in his early day to “tool” stage-coaches. |. 


His verses may have stirred the bile of more than one young 
Automedon of Eton, if they could but interpret his Latin verses 
with a like ease to that with which they mastered the idiom of 
jarvey-slang, for the budding Juvenal’s lash was sharp and keen. 
‘Ecce signum 

Quippe Britannorum ju sta indignatio mentes 

Pertentat, tot enim immemores virtutis avite, 

Dedecus egregii generis sermone inhonesto, 

Aurige sella, et cum sella moribus ipsis 

Et veste assumpté, et, nisi quod paullo est minus artis, 

Aurigas veros cernunt : quinore rotundo . 

Jurare, et crebre calices haurire Geneve, 

Et spuere aurigé tandem didicere magistro. 
It is hard to suppose, too, that Lewis Ma. (the future weigher of 
the “Credibility of Early Roman History ”) did not, when Eton’s 
towers had been left behind, pretty soon jilt those Aonian maids 
under whose auspices he won honour and holiday by his — 
and sonorous verses on Hannibal overlooking the plains of Italy 
(vol. ii. poem xxxii.). On the other hand, the poet Moultrie has 
cherished to old age the muse of his boyhood, or at all events her 
English sister, preferring to a more shining life the quiet of a 
Warwickshire parsonage, with the same sort of choice which 
guided his pen when, on the subject of ¢& ddd¢ dypa, discussing 
the hazards of whale-fishers and the risks of pearl-divers, he only 
asks a turbot now and then for his share of the spoils of ocean:— 

Exquirant alii nantes sub gurgite baccas, 
Fas mihi sit victu pauperiore frui. 

The retrospect invited by this interesting record is very pleasant, 
but we must not linger upon it, as Sertum Carthusianum still 
stops the way, and, to tell honest truth, pleads even more co- 
gently for the retention of Latin verse as a school acquirement than 
even the finished and graceful Muse Etonenses. More knowledge 
of well-conned Virgilian, Ovidian, and Horatian pages it would be 
impossible for it to exhibit ; and one might fairly doubt whether the 
“ subject verses ” of Eton, and other schools which make a practice 
of them, do not test gifts of memory, and elegant, copious store of 
Latinity, more thoroughly than any other exercise. But for the 
minute mastery of language, for insight into idiom, construction, and 
niceties of classical expression, there can be no question that trans- 
lation of English into Greek or Latin is incomparably the better in- 
strument. Charterhouse has its selection of original Latin poems by 
her past alumni; but her present head, the editor of her Garland, has 
done well to strengthen his argument for Greek and Latin verse as 
helps to thorough classical scholarship by proofs of what has been 
done for years at Charterhouse in the way of translation into verse. 
The other acquirement may be more ornamentai, more creative, 
and a more perfect nurse of elegance as a copia lingue, but this 
is the best calculated to promote accuracy, to give grasp of the 
ancient languages themselves, to make the triflings with the 
Muse fruitful in the assistance of severer study. Dr. Haig Brown 
has divided his volume into four parts, the first containing trans- 
lations into Latin or Greek verse by Carthusians after they had 
left school; the second, original composition by the same class; 
while the third and fourth represent school exercises, picked an 
chosen ex albo scholastico—bond fide samples of what the boy could 
do when he was in statu pupillart. The field of course is wide 
and varied, as it extends over a good part of three centuries; 
and Charterhouse seems to have an peculiarly fortunate in a 
succession of Head-masters having a special gift for Latin and 
Greek versification. How curiously this gift is used by one 
master and another may be judged from a comparison of Dr. 
Russell's prowess herein with that of his successor—at a long in- 
terval of time, not talent—Dr. Haig Brown. The former is repre- 
sented in these pages by a version, into Latin elegiacs of surprising 
tact and versatility, of the Duke of Brunswick’s account to Captain 
Currie of his adventures in Mrs. Graham’s balloon some thirty or 
more years ago. There have been scholars who would turn the 
advertisements of the Times into elegiacs, and this is something 
of the same sort of feat. Here is a stave of the letter, with the 
verse to match :— 

Mrs. Graham, at m uest, then explained to me the man ent of 
the valve of the I asked her if my in my 
Seat to take off my great coat would disturb the balance of the car; but 
upon her assuring me that it would not, I did so, feeling it very warm, 

Edocet interea optantem me Dadala valvam, 
Claudere quid prestet, quidque aperire globi. 
largus toto ut manat de corpore sudor, 
Grande malum chlamydis deposuisse volo : 
Sollicitus si stare queam, neque pondera turbem : 
Ila metus pellit: sto, chlamydemque levo, 
The leisure of modern masters would not, we suspect, suffice for 
such lengthy feats as the translation of which we have given a 
snatch ; least of all the leisure of such as, along with the Muse of 
olden time, court also Physica and Mathesis. Accordingly the 
present Head-master’s contributions to the volume before us 
Consist chicily of translations as remarkable for their brevity as 
for their excellence and finish. Corners of pages here and there 
witness to the skill with which his version of a couplet or a 
quatrain relieves the printer's mind of what he dreads and abhors 
a typographical vacuum, Sometimes these are signed by his 


own name, sometimes by an “E,” which we take to denote 
“Editor.” We give a taste of these :— 


Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory : 
Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken.—SHELLEy. 
Quum tacet argutus fidicen, modulamina cantis 
In memori resonant corde repdsta tamen : 
Quum marcent violx, fragrantis spiritus aure 
Sensibus in vivis quos tetigere manet.—Pp. 74-5. 
The dying mole, some say, opens its eyes : 
The rich, till ’tis too late, will ne’er be wise.—Hotypay. 


f Talpa, ita fama refert, oculos moritura recludit ; 


Divitibus ratio, non, nisi sera, venit.—E. p. 93. 


‘But our failing space reminds us that we have postponed the 
masters to the pupils—a scarcely fair proceeding, seeing that 
most of the latter, if not all, have long attained to equal rights. 
We regret that we have no room for samples of Mr. Jebb’s 
Greek and Latin verse, Mr. Edwin Palmer’s Latin hexameters 
and elegiacs, one or two epigrams of Mr. H. E. Tweed of Oriel, 
and of the success with which elder Carthusians through more 
than two centuries have cultivated both original and trans- 
lational Latin verse. Mr. E. Palmer’s version of “ Greenland’s, 
Icy Mountains” is so neat and faithful that there needed no re- 
printing of the English on the opposite —a rare virtue, and a 
test to which it would not be so safe to subject some other trans- 
lations—e.g. Mr. F’. ‘I’. Palgrave’s hexameter version of Moloch’s 
speech (Par. Lost, Book II.), which is freer than consists with 
our ideal of translation. But there is little to find fault with in 
this, or in the other volume which we have classed with it; and 
it will be an evil day for culture, accuracy, finished style, and 
whatever goes to the form and shape of English literature, when 
such studies as they represent fall into disuse.“ 


THE STAR-CHAMBER.* 


We. have a remembrance of reviewing Mr. Burn’s book on 

the High Commission some years ago. Both that book 
and the present one partake in some degree of the queerness 
which seems inseparable from all books published in Soho Square. 
Mr. Burn’s way of dealing with a subject is slightly chaotic. He 
tumbles together facts, opinions, extracts, comments, accounts, and 
what not, in a most provoking way, without even trying to work 
them into a connected whole. So much curious matter is thus 
brought tog:ther that it is both amusing and instructive to 
turn over Mr. Burn’s pages. Still to turn over pages is a work 
in itself lower than the work of reading a book, cal for reading 
a book Mr. Burn gives us no Ss whatever. 

For instance, if a man undertakes to write a book about the Star- 
Chamber, he should surely be able to tell us what the Star-Cham- 
ber was. But Mr. Burn’s book leaves us in the same state of mind 
towards the Star-Chamber in which a Freemason’s book leaves us 
towards Freemasonry. We know all about the thing except what 
the thing itself was. And as the learned are not agreed whether 
Masonry has anything to do with masonry, and whether it does 
not rather come from the Greek pecovpaviw, so the learned are 
not agreed whether the Star-Chamber has anything to do with 
star, stella, and their other Aryan cognates, and whether it does 
not rather come from the Hebrew shetar, a mg gag any such 
Hebrew word there be. So it is well known that the date and 
origin of the Star-Chamber have been made matter of dispute. 
Did it arise out of a certain statute of Henry the Seventh, or did 
it exist earlier? Surely a writer who undertakes to write about 
the Star-Chamber at all should have made up his mind on such 
a point as this. He should have come to some conclusion, and he 
should tell us what that conclusion is, and by what steps he was. 
led to it. Instead of this Mr. Burn tells us :— 

It would be more deferential to these writers to present to the reader 
something of what they have said and written on the subject, that he may 
draw his own conclusions, and the more because the object of these pages is 
not so much to determine the origin and authority of the Court, as to 
record its acts, its cruelties, its extortions, and its final abolition. 


Now Mr. Burn tells us on the opposite page that he has practised 
“ occasional authorship for the last forty years.” One would have 
thought then that he must have learned by this time that it does 
not do fora writer on controverted points to be simply deferential. 
and that he is often called upon even to be presumptuous. And 
Mr. Burn has no such necessity laid upon him as is laid upon his 
parallel. The mason does not tell us what masonry is, because he 
must not reveal the secret of his order. But we cannot suppose 
that Mr. Burn stands in any relation to the Court of Star-Chamber 
which would male it a breach of faith on his part to tell us what 
the Court of Star-Chamber really was. 

Nevertheless, though Mr. Burn has thrown his matter together 
without any kind of order or method, one may learn a deal 
by turning over a collection of scraps of this sort, either about the 
Star-Chamber, the High Commission, or anything else. And there 
is a special richness and raciness about some of the sentences of 
these arbitrary Courts which could never be equalled by tho 
sentences of any Court which was bound to follow the dull rules 


* The Star-Chamber. Notices of the Court and its Proceedings ; with a 


~ additional Notes of the High Commission. By John Southerden Burn. 
mdon: J. Russell Smith, 1870. 
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of either Common or Statute Law.’ Let us take for instance the 
sentence passed in the thirty-sixth year of Elizabeth, in the case 
of the Attorney-General v. Owen. In the text we only read that 
the defendant, whose crime was beating his grandfather, was 
sentenced “To be whipt before the picture of his grandfather, 
he being unable to come to the place where it was to be executed.” 
But from a note we get some more curious particulars, and 
amongst others it would seem that the picture of the 
father was made on se. “When Owen was committed to 
prison, he was not to i ischarged without Her Majesty’s special 
order, he was to be carried to Abergelly, and at a Fair time there to 
be severely whipt, being stripped stark naked, before the picture of 
his said grandfather, which must be as much like him as may be.” 
This d symbolical vengeance on the part of the grandfather 
perf, op of those Attic Courts which used to sit solemnly on 
a stick, an axe, or a stone, which had caused the death of a man, 
and on conviction banished the dumb murderer from the land. 
But the Star-Chamber was not satisfied with the great moral 
demonstration made in the sight of those who did business at the 
Fair of Abergelly. The undutiful grandson was also fined 
2,000 marks. “And the rest of the defendants (who stood in 
view where the fact was committed) sent to the Fleet with 
z2ool. fine.” 

The charge of beating one’s grandfather is at any rate intel- 
ligible. But what are we to make of the charge on which one 
Bellingham, a Justice of the Peace, was imprisoned and fined 
in the 3rd of Philip and Mary? His guilt consisted in “ infusing 
himself at a Sessions, in giving evidence in favour of a felon, w 
he was then acquitted and yet, after a new arraign, hanged.” 
thought ourselves very clever for asking in our own minds whether 
by any process of the crabbed handwriting of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the word perjuring could be made to look like infusing, but 
as the felon’s witnesses would not be examined on oath we are 
driven out of this ingenious guess. Until some kind friend gives us 
further light, we must abide in the dark as to this curious process 
of infusion at a Sessions. 

We get also, as might be expected, some curious specimens of 
the strange piebald dialect of English lawyers, which seemed to 
consist in writing the technicalities in a sort of jumble of Latin 
and French, and filling in the common words in English :— 

Divers fuerunt mise sur la pillorie en Chepeside in Londres circa, 36 H. 8, 
pur couper de langes de certaine vive beasts, et barking de cert fruit trees, 
et burning dun frame maliciousmét dun Gresham. 

(1540.) Un chevaler de comit North first fined al grand sume in camera 
Stellata pur ceo que il permitta un sedicious liver appel Martin Marprelate 
destre imprime en son meason. 


Was Martin Marprelate at work so early as 1540? 
The following in the 42nd and 43rd Klizabeth is even better :— 


Elizabeth Stretley v. Thorn and others. “Pur riot al imprisonment in 
meason al mureing up le (plt.) in a wall 4 jours.” Damages 800/. 


’ We are bound to say that in most of the earlier cases the Court 
did act largely, though in its own arbitrary way, to redress pri- 
vate wrongs, and to punish offenders whom sometimes it might 
have been hard to reach by the ordinary course of justice. The 
monstrous judgments which have brought such infamy on the 
Court belong chiefly to the Stuart times, and, as a rule, the extra- 
ordinary severity of the sentences belongs to the later days of the 
Court. Still there are some frightful things in Elizabeth's days 
also. For instance, a certain Chowne is sentenced “ to lose both 
ears, nostrils to be slit, seared with a hot iron, damages to plt, 
double costs, ea ease imprisonment, and confiscation of his 
lands.” This, however, was not for any political offence, but for 
forging and altering a deed. 
uries were largely punished for what those in power chose to 
call acquitting against the evidence. The case of the jury which ac- 
uitted Sir Nicholas Throckmorton in Mary’s time is well known. 
But the thing ps yee often. One of the cases is for acquitting a 
man charged with slanderous speeches against the Queen, but 
others are for offences against private persons, one being the petty 
treason of a wife in murdering her husband. In one case the name 
of Ap Thomas makes it pretty certain, and in another the name 
of Magen makes it probable, that the juries concerned were 
Welsh juries, and to this day, as we all know, trial by jury has 
never fully commended itself to the Celtic mind. But the same 
thing happens in Berkshire, Essex, Norfolk, Gloucestershire, and 
especially in Somersetshire, and also in the cities of Oxford and 
Lichfield. This custom marks transitional state of the jurors, who 
have ceased to be merely witnesses and have not yet fully become 
judges. They are so far judges that their verdict is good, but 
they are so far witnesses that they can be called to account for 
iving it. Sir Nicholas Throckmorton escaped the quartering-block, 
but the jurors who saved him were fined and imprisoned. Grand 
jurors also, as well as petty, came in for their share. We find one 
grand jury fined 20 marks each “ for perjury in finding ignoramus 
on an indictment of murder contrary to — evidence,” while an- 
other have the Fleet and 2ol. fine for finding tgnoramus of a riot. 
Still these fines are small compared with 1,000 marks fine laid on 
two of the jury who acquitted Sir Nicholas Throckmorton “ for 
using slanderous words against the decree of this Court, saying 
they were as true men as ever departed from the Court.” 

If jurors were looked sharply after, so were Justices of the 
Peace. Thus one Powell—again, one would think, a Welshman—is 
proceeded against “for cruelly assaulting and beating a poor man; 
also haying bound certain persons over to the assizes for felony, 


did, for a bribe of C weight of iron, stay back the recognizance,” 
This worthy was “committed, fined 40/, and bound to 
behaviour.” Another Justice, Tyre by name, is fined 20, « fo 
searching for a murderer at the plaintiff’s house, when he knew 
that there was no cause to do so.” And if they were punished 
for doing, they were punished for leaving undone, as when 

Bazett, Sheriff of Staffordshire, Sir John Bowes, Adderley and Stafford, 
justices of the peace, were sent to the Fleet, and fined 200/. each, for not 
going to Drayton Bassett, and stopping a riot there—23 E. 

Here is another case in which, even under Charles the First, sub. 
stantial justice was done, at all events the rich man’s cause wag 
not favoured :— 

Boys and Wife v. Sir Thos. Jenkinson and others, justices of the peace, 
Susan Boys and Grace Tubley were accused of ill life and quality, making 
mouths at Mr. Guthery the preacher in sermon time. Upon this bare acey. 
sation, without oath, the Justices sent them to prison and to be there whipt, 
Upon complaint being made of this to the Sessions, Jenkinson maliciously 
informed the Justices that the women continued in their bold courses ang 
after their whipping had drunk a health to him and Sir John Rowse, and 
caused the bell to be tolled in derision, and so had them committed again, 
Committed and fined 200 marks a-piece. sol. each as damages to Susan and 
Grace, and Sir Thos. 20/. more for misleading the Justices. 


It is as well to mark that, under Elizabeth, even Her Majesty's 
own servants were kept in order by this arbitrary tribunal. v 
suppose we are still among the Welshmen when we come to 
“ Wya, one of the riders of Her Majesty’s stable.” He was 
sent “to the Tower to remain in chains, to sit in the stocks g 
forenoon, and 400 marks fine.” This was perhaps not wonderful, 
as his crime was that of “ mounting on a great horse, with a great 
sword, to watch the Recorder of London, as he went to West- 
minster, and beating and wounding him.” 

There is another class of offences, of which we meet instances 
almost in every page, in which horses were not uncommon in- 
struments, as well as in the still more violent course of beating 
and wounding the Recorder of London. This is the constant, the 
almost daily, practice of carrying off girls, sometimes of ve 
tender years, and marrying them to somebody or other, sometimes 
even when it so chanced that they were married already. We 
seem to have got back to the primitive times described by Mr, 
Maclellan, or to the state of society under Romulus or among the 
tribe of Benjamin, when every man went forth to catch his wife 
in the vineyards. For instance, in the days of Philip and Mary 
we find one Eyre fined 500 marks at the suit of Thomasine and 
Mary Tichbourne, “for forcibly taking away the said Mary, in the 
King’s highway, as she was riding with her mother.” Things 
were not mended under Elizabeth, when Edward Bardwell was 
imprisoned for two years “ for taking away Mary Page, daughter 
Pon heir of John Page, setting her on a horse stradling, and geing 
by her with his sword drawn, and another going by her, holding 
her on the horse.” On the other hand, now and then more 
reasonable suitors seem to have been rather scurvily dealt with by 
fathers and friends. We do not hear the result of the case of 
Barker v. Hill in the 10th of James the First, where the plaintiff 
“being a suitor to Jacaine, a widow, defendant’s daughter-in-law, 
defendant took her to Redriff and thence to Queenborough, and 
there married her to another.” 

Here is a proclamation of 1623, which just now we should like 
to see in fall 

The tenants of the Barony of Kendal were sued for combining to oppose 
the proclamation for abolishing “Tenant right.” The King by his letter 
wishes all who combine to be punished. 


We do not remember to have heard before of the sect of the 
Thrascists, or their leader Thrasca, with whose opinions the 
British Solomon made merry in 1618. ‘Thrasca taught the 
unlawfulness of eating swine’s flesh, wherefore he was sent to 
prison and ordered to be fed upon pork. But sometimes even 
ministers of the law were driven to much stranger diet. An old 
medieval practical joke was done over again in the story of John 
Hill and George Morton :— 

Hill, having occasion to travel into Somersetshire, was asked to serve 
Morton with a subpeena, and on the 6th of May, at the house of one Arthur 
Hopton, Esq., at Charterhouse, Whitham, he delivered it to Morton, who 
swore that if it had not been in Hopton’s house he would have stabbed 
him. Hill then left, and when he was a quarter of a mile from the house, 
Morton and five others with bills, and Morton in a coat of mail, made him 
alight from his horse, when they beat him, and made him eat the subpend, 
which continued a long time in his stomach. 


One of the greatest iniquities of the Court, which seems to have 
greatly increased under James and Charles, was the application 0 
the fines, which were continually granted away and begged by the 
King’s favourites, a practice against which Archbishop, Abbot 
most honourably protested. Sometimes, however, the Star- 
Chamber itself ‘was called upon to punish doings of this kind 
elsewhere. Here is a specimen of the administration of justice 
under the Blessed Martyr :— a 

Carleton, hearing that plaintiff was charged with the murder of Mary 
Winkle, became a suitor to the King for the forfeiture of his estate, 
having obtained a grant of it! prosecuted the plaintiff by indictments and 
tampering with witnesses, to convict him of the murder, Committed and 
fined 500 marks. 

We have thought it better to pick out some of the most curious 
and amusing cases which illustrate the every-day working of t 
Court, rather than to dwell on the great and famous causes which 
are recorded in every History of England, and which Mr, Bura 
also gives at length. We will wind up with another charming bit 
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of French describing a scene which must have been strange 
enough in itself without so ludicrous a description :— 


Trinity T. 12 Jac. “ fuit oye le case per information vers Sir John Yorke 
at sa feme et plusors autres pur admittinge de certeigne comon Players, viz. 
—Jes Simpsons de player in son meason un interlude in q la fuit disputation 

r entes popish priest, et English ministers, et le priest est de convince le 
minister in argument al le weapon de le minister estant le Bible, et le priest 
Je crosse, et le Diable fuit counterfeit de le prendre le English minister, et 
un angle prist le priest—per q interlude le religion ore professe fuit grand- 
ment scandele, et plusors del audience fuerunt recusants come le feme Sir 
John Yorke et son frere Richard Yorke et 7 autres et le resiens, ses amyes, 
tenants et allyes quaux (mult) deride et applaude le play.” 


SILVIA.* 


her book is like its heroine, full of faults and irregularities, 
but withal so fresh and charming, with so much that is in- 
teresting in both tale and treatment, so simple in its attempts at 
complexity, so innocently transparent in its would-be awful 
mysteries, that the reader is forced to forgive its failings and 
shortcomings and content himself with its pleasantness and pretti- 
ness. Itis nicely written too; and in days when originality of 
in novels vies with vulgarity of style, and doubtful 
morals elbow disagreeable characters, we learn to be thankful for 
the small mercies of correct relatives, and a syntax which runs 
easily and reads one Miss Kavanagh has been for many 
ears now a diligent and successful literary worker, consequently 
books have the special charm which comes from the touch of 
a practised hand, while they retain an almost girlish naiveté and 
simplicity, besides being thoroughly feminine and wholesome 
without being mawkish or weak, Siva might perhaps have been 
improved if it had been a little cut down, especially in the third 
volume, and we cannot help thinking that the character of Charles 
Meredith is more like waxwork than flesh and blood—heroism 
according to the fancy of young ladyhood rather than according 
to the rougher lessons of experience. But then women never do 
paint men as they are—how indeed should they? and it is some- 
thing to have a hero who is neither brutal nor tremendously 
priggish, and who, if too much of an Admirable Crichton—that 
1s, too good to be true—does nothing very offensive in its sub- 
limity, and on the whole is as little detestable as a waxwork 
hero, meant to be the perfection of manhood, can be. 

Miss Kavanagh has evidently been afraid of her sensationalism. 
A bolder writer would have made the whole story hinge on the 
enmity of Jean Varot to Charles Meredith, would have worked 
more carefully at the motives, and would have made those 
motives of more weight. That an innkeeper should be disap- 
pointed at the refusal of an engineer, formerly his comrade and 
good friend, to build a station at the village, so that traflic and 
trade might be diverted and arrested there, and primarily at his 
inn—or even that he should have found out after marriage 
that his wife had long cherished a secret, unsought for, and 
unreciprocated attachment to the same unaccommodating engi- 
neer—scarcely accounts for the deadly enmity with which he 
pursues him; nor does the fact that he had saved the life of 
the father, and fought side by side with him in Algeria, suffi- 
ciently explain the almost pusillanimous, but intended to be tragic, 
forbearance of the Englishman, against whom this red-headed 
French peasant is waging such an extraordinary and ultra vendetta. 
All this py of the story is well told, but more than a little feebly 
conceived in the beginning; that is, the results are too great for the 
motives assigned, and though the importance of the feud is mani- 
fest, it is not made sufficiently pores and takes equal rank with 
the frauds of Mrs. Green (very unlikely by the by) and the 
gambling dishonesty of Monsieur de l’Epine. A novel wherein 
the interest is scattered through various channels always loses in 
intensity. There should be one dominant colour, one central 
figure, one point of highest light, and one general convergence 
both in pictures and works of fiction; and when the interest is 
diverted, the leading lines ought still to be connected, and not so 
far separated as to leave an impression of patchwork or frag- 
mentariness or isolation on the mind. We indicate this as one 
of the faults with which we began by saying Miss Kavanagh's 
book is full, but at the same time we are not desirous to see a 
work by her hand founded on the ghastly basis of assassination. 
She has better shafts than these in her quiver, and the character 
of the heroine, Silvia, is one of them. ‘ 

_ has produced nothing prettier than the picture of this 
Italian girl, with her wilful temper and her true heart, her native 
enius and her natural indolence, her artistic gifts and her intel- 
ectual darkness. Well brought out, too, is the pride of the young 
Roman patrician in her maidenly horror of even appearing to 
desire to gain either of the two rich men for whose hands mothers 
and ians were fiercely plotting, and daughters and wards 
were meekly angling. To mind girls were to be sought, 
not to seek, and the man to whom she gave herself was the one 
blessed and honoured, not she who had hooked the masculine 
Prize by a more dexterous fly than the others could float. And 
yet with all this pride, her frankness of manner, her eager tempe- 
yament and ale smiles brought her into disrepute with the 
plotters; and she was pronounced the most audacious little flirt of 

use she was the most natural, the most unconstrained, and 
the least designing. Certainly she behaved with a great deal 


* Silvia, By Julia Kavanagh, Author of “Nathalie,” “ Adele,” &c. 
3vok. London: Hurst & Blackett. : 


of bad temper and foolish inconsistency. But if she was always 
doing wrong, the man who loved her with such a strange and 
sudden passion, so diligently concealed too, Charles Meredith, the 
hero of heroes, was never in the wrong; so the two together 
made a just balance, and got things straight at last. And here 
again, in this odd love affair is one of the faults of the book. A 
quiet, self-restrained, sensible Englishman like Mr. Meredith 
would scarcely have blurted out his ionate love for the 
“ half wild little thing” whom he had intentionally teazed, and 
never done anything more than, at the best, play with when 
the fit was on him, and whom he must have seen he had repelled 
rather than fascinated, and annoyed much more than charmed. 
And it was scarcely true to his own nature as depicted. The man 
who could lock up with such severity of self-restraint all evidence 
of his feelings afterwards ; who could go through the most excitin 
scenes with the girl he loved so madly and still keep a clear he: 
and a close tongue; who could even read, as in an open book, signs 
of the = feelings of the one he had sought so hastily, and 
almost rudely, and by whom he had been repulsed by no means 
passionately, if with makebelieve girlish firmness ; who could know 
that she was ready to fall into his arms if only he would be so kind 
as to open them again, and yet not open them because he thought 
the time not quite ripe enough, ripe though it was, nor her love 
warm or sure enough, glowing and innocently revealed though it 
‘was, was scarcely the man to have been betrayed into an abrupt and 

remature “I love you,” for no greater provocation than a silly 
ittle quarrel and a chance meeting of eyes afterwards. Then, 
surely Silvia’s rash acceptance of Mr. Lovell is scarcely more in 
character than Charlie Meredith’s rather incomprehensible pro- 
ceedings. But, saving the initial fact of the acceptance, all her 
conduct at this time is so prettily natural in its mixture of honour, 
revenge, half-liking, girlish vanity, despair, and smothered love, 
that we must not be too critical with the blemishes we have 
mentioned. We think that Mr. Lovell was very ill-treated ; but as 
it all comes right in the end, and he rewards the faithful con- 
stancy of the only one of the fair bevy who really cared for him, 
we have nothing more to say. The flower comes out of the 
weed as usual ; and we have not time in this world to dig down 
very deep to roots. 

he really weak y of the book is, as we have said, the 

feud between Jean Varot and Charles Meredith. To imagine 
for one moment that a sane and honest gentleman, whose life 
was of infinite value to his father and sister, would allow 
himself to be made the target for any number of attempts at 
assassination; that he would suffer his engineering work to be 
interfered with, his professional plans destroyed, his career to be 
checked, or rather sought to be checked, and the difficulties 
thereby created overcome only by immense pains and exertion ; 
that he would carry his life in his hand, and be never quite certain 
at any time or in any place that a bullet would not be put 
through his head before he was aware, and yet that he would not 
by word or look denounce or attempt to checkmate his would-be 
murderer, only because the villain had once saved his father’s life, 
is to imagine a state of things that could not coexist with sanit. 
or common sense, not to speak of English manhood. When wi 
women learn even the outlines of that masculine self-respect 
which overrides mere emotions, and which, to a true man, would 
have rendered Meredith’s quiescence both impossible and degrad- 
ing? Granting that the courage which stands still to be shot 
at is greater than that which shoots first, still no man worthy the 
name, of his own free will and in private, would stand still to 
be shot at continually, save under a much more tremendous 
sense of inability to retaliate than any which existed here. 
And would not the man’s natural rage at seeing the blood 
of the woman he loved be more than a counterweight to the 
son’s gratitude for a service rendered some years ago? On all 
sides ffiss Kavanagh has made a mess of her vendetta, but it is 
none the less interesting to read as it goes on, and a knowledge 
of the fallacies connected with it comes only later, and when one 
can judge of it as a whole. Besides, we know beforehand that 
not one woman in a thousand can understand or portray the 
animal part of nature which exists in every man. She can 
make him strong or sweet, a brute or a prig, but she cannot 
make him manly—with courage and conscience, honour and 
gentleness, self-respect and unselfishness in due combination; and 
of that instinct which allows no other man to get the better of 
him, inherent in the masculine nature, she is profoundly ignorant 
from first to last. She sees him sometimes as “ the lion in love,” 
and she knows how to clip his claws for her own part; but she 
makes the mistake of carrying on the submission, and puts 
the scissors into the hands of another man, and for another 
motive than love. Hence, as a novelist she makes her men 
mere waxwork dummies, as indeed she does as an artist generally ; 
and with these queer portraits of ourselves we must learn to 
content. Perhaps we pay back the compliment in our own novels, 
and give as women creatures whom their sisters utterly repudiate 
and call caricatures, not likenesses. 
We have left ourselves but little space to of the other 
ple of this pretty book—of poor pale Joséphine de l’Epine, so 
e a little ermine in her horror of dirt, and so thoroughly an old 
maid in her compressed and strictly regulated life; of the good, 
quiet, Horace-loving Dom Sabino, in his bare but lovely Italian 
home ; of the Principessa, fidgetty and cross as became her state 
and years; of Lady John, whose heaven lay in the society of her 
friends, and whose friends by no means found that her society made 
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theirs; of Mr. Lovell, the rich, light-whiskered “catch,” who 
was always bored, or sleepy, or sulky, when he was not all three 
at once; of Georgie, his cousin, with her round eyes and her love 
of slang; of Ada Grey, beautiful, calm, and clever at crafty 
angling; of old Miss Meredith, like a fairy godmother of the 
bad sort ; of that fat and well-tormented toady Green; of Mrs. 
Groom, who is somewhat of a caricature; and of the captain, 
who is more foolish than one would have es possible, All 
these are entities in their way, but Silvia herself is the rose of 
the garden; and to follow her fortunes in their innocent difli- 
culties is the one great interest of the work. Miss Kavanagh 
might, however, have rounded all off with a fuller sweep ; those 
last two pages are horribly meagre; and if we can say that at the 
end of a novel, and honestly wish for more, we cannot have found 
the work tedious or dull, whatever the faults we may have thought. 
it our duty to point out, 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


lag correspondence of the poet Uhland and Baron von Lass- 
berg * is, so far as its intrinsic’ importance is concerned, 
chiefly valuable to philologists ; but it also possesses historical in- 
terest as a permanent record of the immense labour and research 
bestowed in investigating and editing the treasures of medieval 
German literature. Uhland’s patriotic feeling, no less than his 
love of letters, impelled him strongly in the direction of what we 
may call poetical archeology, and it may be feared that the labour 
to which he subjected himself cramped his genius, and contri- 
buted to dry up the bright fountain of song which gushed so 
freely in the earlier portion of his career. As poet, antiquary, 
and patriot, his affinity to Sir Walter Scott is very striking ; but 
the literary history of the two was reversed, Scott’s youth being 
dedicated to antiquarianism, and his manhood to independent lite- 
vary production, while Uhland, as is the case in the great majority 
of instances, commenced as poet to end as scholar. Baron von 
Lassberg, Uhland’s correspondent, was a nobleman of wealth and 
influence, a friend and protector of literary men, and endowed 
with an originality of character which seems reflected in his style 
and peculiar orthography. The correspondence is chiefly philo- 
logical, turning upon old MSS., old grammatical forms, and old 
authors, the Minnesingers in particular. Nevertheless it is not 
devoid of human interest ; many traits of character are developed 
in the course of it, and invariably such as are honourable to both 
parties. The work is edited by the late Professor Pfeitler, himself 
# very interesting person, who made his way to an important 
literary position in the face of singularly disadvantageous circum- 
stances. He conducted the Germania, a quarterly review of 
German antiquities, published successively at Stuttgard and at 
Vienna, translated the Theologia Germanica, commenced the series 
of “German classics of the middle ages” now in course of 
publication, and performed an infinity of other literary work, the 
details of which will be found in the memoir prefixed to this 
volume by his friend Karl Bartsch. 


A Life of Byron by Karl Elze+ might advantageously be 
translated into English, inasmuch as it supplies a real want in our 
literature, that of a condensed and manageable biography, em- 
bodying the essence of Moore, but supplying Moore’s many 
reticences by the aid of collateral sources of information, and 
entering more boot ge | into the critical department of the 
subject. An excellent abridged biography, by Dr. Eberty, does 
indeed already exist in German, but recent discussions have created 
a demand for a fresh work. We cannot say that Herr Elze’s 
labours are entirely satisfactory; they evince too many signs of 
hasty preparation to meet a demand which it was apprehended 
might be temporary. Nevertheless his work deserves the praise 
of an intelligent, readable, and generally accurate summary; few 
available sources of information seem to have escaped him; and 
his extensive acquaintance with the critical and imaginative 
literature of Europe has enabled him to introduce a number of 
valuable illustrations from this source. One of the most in- 
teresting sections of the book is the chapter on Byron’s influence 
on the literature of Continental Europe. Herr Elze’s own criti- 
cisms are sober and simple, without pretensions to profundity or 
originality. His estimate of Byron as a man appears to us much 
too favourable, not so much on account of any exaggeration of his 
hero’s brilliant and interesting qualities as from a besetting 
tendency to ignore the rest. Such, however, must always be the 
case when the subject is mainly contemplated on the wxsthetical 
side, and it must be admitted that a biography which subordinated 
the poet to the man would neither be worth writing nor reading. 
Much space is devoted to the recent scandal, which it may be feared 
was the raison @étre of the book. It is, however, discussed in a 
moderate and becoming temper. Like all Continental writers on the 
subject, the author pronounces Lady Byron’s accusation to be un- 
supported by external, and incredible on internal, evidence. He difiers 
from them in two respects—his admission that the disclosure made 
to Mrs. Stowe was in all probability the same as that originally 
confided to Dr. Lushington ; and his peculiar explanation of Lady 
Byron’s hallucination, which, according to Herr fle, took its rise 
in her excessive jealousy of Mrs. Leigh’s influence with her 


* Briefwechsel zwischen Ji Freiherrn von und Ludwig 
Uhland. Herausgegeben von F. Pfeiffer. Wien: Braumiiller. London: 
Williams & Norgate.: 

* Lord Byron, Von Karl Elze. Berlin: Oppenheim, Loudon; Nutt. 


— 
brother. We believe this view of the matter to be quite un. 
tenable; but itmust be acknowledged that Lady Byron forfeited 
all right to complain of any hypothesis to which a bewildered 
biographer may have recourse in the hope of explaining the riddlp 
of her conduct. 


Julian Schmidt * is the apostle of realism in the critical litera. 
ture of modern Germany. As respects this his leading charag 
teristic, the accomplished critic may be almost described as ong 
born out of due time, for, of all warnings that could ossibly be 
addressed to the contemporary authors of Germany, that against 
the abuse of the imaginative faculty is the most entirely super 
fluous. Few of them indeed have any such faculty to abuse, and 
Herr Schmidt would render his countrymen more service if, instead 
of harping on the undeniable failings of the Romantic school, he 
could inspire them with something of the poetical spirit which 
made its productions so fascinating. Such inspiration is not to be 
obtained from the lucubrations of a dry, clear, prosaic intellect, 
Julian Schmidt’s place in literature is nevertheless not unim. 
portant, for if there is little genuine imagination in German belles. 
lettres, at present there is enough of the feeble simulation of it, 
and even less of healthy realism and fidelity to nature. The pogj. 
tive side of his criticism is accordingly more valuable than the 
negative. In default of the creative impulse which cannot be 
evoked at will, the study of English writers which he so earnest} 
recommends is perhaps more likely than anything else to produce 
a salutary result. The essays on English literature are the most 
elaborate of any among the varied contents of this volume. Scottis 
treated more fully than any one else, and Herr Schmidt's high and 
just appreciation of his genius might be studied with advantage at 
home. The essay on Bulwer is amusing from the grave, scrupulous, 
and respectful attention bestowed on a mask long since inscribed by 
enlightened opinion here with “ pulchra species, cerebrum non 
habet.” George Eliot receives a large share of attention, and if it 
is really true, as the writer says, that her works are only regarded 
in Germany as amusing novels, his attempt at developing their 
significance more fully deserves cordial recognition. At the same 
time we cannot help feeling that it is pitched throughout in too 
low akey. All Herr Schmidt’s observations on the moral depth 
and religious tinge of George Eliot’s novels are admirable ; but he 
renders justice neither to her style, her humour, nor her faculty of 
observation; nor does he even advert to what we should have 
expected tojhave struck an intelligent critic in the very first 
place, the width and perfect equilibrium of her intellect. Tur. 
guenieff and Sainte-Beuve are the subjects of two very good 
papers ; and there is a highly entertaining sketch of Schelling’s 
personal relations with the chief Romantic writers, with es 
reference to the very irregular conjugations of the school in 
question. 


Alfred yon Reumont’s great work on the urban history of 
Romet is at length completed. Great as it is, it might have been 
ereater in both senses of the word. We cannot help regretting 
that the latter portion, from the death of Sixtus V. to our own 
time, should be so hurried and huddled up. Though the annals 
of this period certainly lack the brilliancy of preceding epochs, 
their importance in connexion with the professed object of Her 
von Reumont’s work deserved a more copious method of treat- 
ment. In fact, however, the author’s heart is evidently not inthe 
details of archeology and topography. “ Towered cities” please 
him less than “the busy hum of men,” the bustle of politics, 
the development of letters, the picturesqueness of individual por- 
traiture. The greater part of this volume is devoted to the most 
brilliant period of the history of modern Rome. The canvas 1s 
crowded, though not encumbered, with splendid figures, and the 
sensation is that of witnessing a gorgeous masquerade as Pope and 
Cardinal and Constable and laureate and artist sweep rapidly by. 
Von Reumont’s portraits are masterly, especially of those emi- 
nently interesting figures, the Popes of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. In general his estimates of their characters are lenient, 
too much so perhaps for the austerity of historical truth or the 
moral standard of the nineteenth century. The historian may 
plead, however, that such a standard would be improperly applied 
to the men of the Renaissance, with the spirit of which epoch he 
has identified himself as much asis possible for one who regrets the 
loss of the old spiritual preponderance of Rome, and regards this in 
the light in which it was considered by the sincere Catholies of 
the time. The reaction which ensued upon the Reformation and 
the sack of Rome, and found its expression in the semi-reformation 
effected by the Council of Trent, is well described. Among 
chapters of less general interest, but more in keeping with the 
avowed purpose of the work, may be mentioned those on Papal 
finance, on Roman municipal government, on the Campagna, on 
learned societies, museums, St, Peter’s, and the copious notices 0 
the leading artists whose lives or works connect them with the 
Eternal City. 

An anonymous essay on the “ Reform of the Prussian Constitu- 
tion ” ¢ is evidently the production of a writer of superior attaln- 
ments and position, and intimately acquainted with public affairs. 
It is equally evident that he has no party connexions, and is to0 


* Bilder aus dem geistigen Leben unserer Zeit. Von Julian Schmidt. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. é 
+ Geschichte der Stadt Rom. Von Alfred yon Reumont. Bd. 3. Berlin: 
Decker. London: Williams & Norgate. 
Die Reform der preussischen Verfassung. Leipzig: Duncker & 
Hamblot. London: Williams & Norgate, 
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moderate and impartial for his suggestions to obtain the attention 
to which their disinterestedness and good sense entitle them. Their 
eral spirit is highly liberal, although little respect is shown to 
some of the crotchets and shibboleths of commonplace Liberalism, 
and many of his remarks are as contrary to the interest of party 
leaders as to that of the Governments which seek to perpetuate 
absolute government under the disguise of popular forms. The 
Jeading thought of the book is to get rid of that charte octroyée 
character which infects the Prussian Constitution, and to infuse into 
it the living spirit which would shape it from time to time accord- 
ing to the needs of the period. One of the most striking passages 
js that which treats of the fractional division of parties in the 
Chamber, and its injurious effect on legislation and discussion. 
The author enumerates seven different sections — of politicians, 
practically so many distinct clubs, which respectively deliberate 
in concert, and all vote as one man. After the termination of the 
afternoon sittings of the Chamber these fractions regularly 
assemble to prepare their programme for the ensuing day. ‘Thus 
the public debates are deprived of interest and significance, and 
the impossibility of simultaneously commanding the confidence of 
a majority of these sections renders a really strong Parliamentary 
Government impracticable. We would suggest that the Prussian 
Chamber should meet in the evening, after honourable members 
had been kept hard at work all day over railroad bills, inclosure 
acts, and committee work in general. They would not then 
have much time or energy to spare for these extra-Parliamentary 
Sessions. 
A Professor of Political Economy* at Freiburg takes up his 
ble against the subversive doctrines recently preached at the 
Gem's Congress at Geneva, and forcibly warns the operative 
class against expecting any material improvement in their con- 
dition from any other source than a corresponding moral and in- 
tellectual improvement in themselves. ‘T 


The most remarkable 
feature of his essay is the use made of the assumed retrogression 
of Russian agriculture since the only check to the development of 
the communal system has been removed by the emancipation of the 
serfs. It must be observed, however, that Dr. Wagner’s autho- 
Tities are all"on one side of the question, and that his want of 
acquaintance with the Russian language has deprived him of 
the means of verifying their statements. ; 


Dr. von Harless’s essay on the relations of Church and State + 
has a conciliatory character, and is directed equally against 
those who desire to see the Church absorbed by the State, and 
against those who wish the connexion between the two dissolved 
altogether. The style of the pamphlet is abstruse, and it is better 
adapted to influence theological and academical circles than the 
people at large, by whom the question must be ultimately 
decided. The general disrepute into which the German Churches 
have fallen, from their subserviency to the Government and other 
causes, deprives the controversy of much of the interest which 
attaches to it in other European countries. ms 


The letters of “ Quirinus ”f on the Council have already excited 
so much attention in England that it is sufficient to note the ap- 
pearance of the first collected German edition, and to add that 
they originally appeared in the Allgemeine Zeitung. The names 
of Professor Overbeck and Count Tolstoy } suiliciently indicate 
the nature of the advice tendered to dissentient Cathelics by the 
former, under the patronage of the latter. They are recom- 
mended to convert their minority into a majority by the simple 
process of uniting themselves to the Greek Church. Even less 
palatable is the suggestion of Professor Sepp ||, who wishes the 
Council to reform the Cancn, and is particularly earnest on the 
necessity of forthwith expunging the Book of Esther therefrom. It 
is hardly fair to call upon the Pope for such strong measures and 
at the same time refuse him the infallibility which he would 
undoubtedly require to carry them out. a 


Dr. Volkmar {, whose standing among the theologians of Ger- 
many is high both on account of his ability and the independent 
position which he has assumed, has given the world the results 
of his examination of the Synoptic Gospels. This assumes in the 
main the form of a treatise on the Gospel of Mark, which Dr. 
Volkmar considers to be the earliest, and the principal source 
whence those of Matthew and Luke have been derived. This 
theory has been frequently advanced before, but whereas its 
former advocates have dwelt upon the indications which they 
consider they have discovered of the narrator’s contemporaneous- 
ness with the events narrated, and upon the apparent artlessness 
of the entire work, Dr. Volkmar regards the Gospel as com- 


* Die Abschaffung des privaten Grundeigenthums. Von Dr. Adolph 
Wagner. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 


+ Staat und Kirche. Von Dr. G. C. A. von Harless. Leipzig : Duncker 
& Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 


Rémische Briefe vom Concil. Von Quirinus. Miinchen: Oldenbourg. 
- London: Williams & Norgate. 


‘ § Der einzige sichere Ausweg fiir die liberalen Mitglieder der riimisch- 
4 


orm 


hatholischen Kirche. Offener Brief an den Grafen D. Tolstoy, von J. J. 
Overbeck. Halle: Schmidt. London: Williams & Norgate. 


|| Kirchliche Reformentwiirfe. Von Prof. Dr. Sepp. Miinchen: Leutner. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 


{ Die Evangelien, oder Marcus und die Synopsis der kanonischen und 
% ausserkanonischen Evangelien. Von Dr. G. Volkmar. Leipzig: Fues. 


oe with a profound polemic purpose, in the interest of the 
auline theology. This view is supported with much ingenuity 
and acuteness, but many of its particular applications are ob- 
viously very fanciful. Dr. Volkmar’s observations on the rela- 
tions of Mark to the other synoptics are interesting and 
valuable. He is an earnest and original thinker, and manifests his 
independence of the Tiibingen school, in many respects, especially 
in the comparatively early dates which he assigns to the Synoptic 
Gospels. Mark, according to him, was written a.p. 73, Luke 
between g5 and 105, Matthew between 105 and 110. 


Dr. Bastian, who has devoted so much attention to the study of 
Buddhism * in the countries where it is professed, should be 
better able than most men to throw light on those of its tenets 
which are still the subject of controversy among European in- 
quirers. We do not, however, discover anything very new in the 
lecture he has lately delivered on the subject. He dwells, as 
others have done, upon the loftiness and purity of its morality, 
and also upon the benumbing influence of the ascetic quietism 
it inculcates. The most original part of the discourse is an 
interesting but imperfect parallel between Buddhism and Guos- 
ticism. 

One of the most original philosophic thinkers of Germany, whose 
former work would have led us to consider him as in the main 
a disciple of Schopenhauer,} suddenly brings forward Schelling as 
the mediator in viens the half-truths of Hegel and Schopenhauer 
are reconciled. He explains that the reference does not apply to 
the earlier works of Schelling written under the influence of the 
Romantic school, nor yet to the mystic and theosophic element 
in his later writings. It would appear from several symptoms 
that the long neglect under which Schelling has lain is to be 
succeeded by a reaction in his favour. 


From the Concert Room by E. Hauslick ft, is in the main a 
collection of critiques by the author, in the Vienna journals, on the 
principal performances of instrumental music which have taken 
place in Vienna for the last twenty years. It is no mean praise to 
say that these notices are even now highly readable, which is 
principally owing to the genuine artistic enthusiasm by which 
they are inspired. Their historical importance is also consider- 
able, as they enable us to trace the gradual progress of Schubert, 
Schumann, and in a less degree Wagner, to public favour in the 
most musical of European capitals. Schumann is perhaps more 
fully treated than any other composer. An appendix, besides 
other interesting matter, contains a review of English public 
concerts, and of the general condition of musical art in this 
country. 


Faustina Hasse §, 2 musical romance by Elise Polko, is, like 
most of this lady’s novels, readable enough, but devoid of serious 
literary pretensions. 


The ballads of O. F. Gruppe || narrate some of the most pic- 
turesque incidents of German history in a fluent and natural 
style, not without attraction, but distinguished by few strictly 
poetical qualities. Check to the Queen by E. Eckstein4, is 
one of the least unsuccessful of the many unsuccessful attempts 
which have been made to reproduce the manner of Don Juan. 
It possesses both grace and humour ; the main fault is a deficiency 
in substance, which drives the writer to all sorts of shifts for the 
purpose of eking out his octaves. ‘The classical form of stanza is 
not strictly maintained throughout, which is itself a serious blot 
upon the poem. A collection of lyrics referring to the beauty of 
nature ** possesses a distinctive character of its own, and the 
selection is in general very pleasing. 


Dr. Boehmer’s essay on contemporary Provencal poetry +} 
contains translations from Mistral and Aubanel, accompanied by 
the original text, together with some remarks on the claims of the 
Provengal to rank as an independent language, and speculations 
on the probability of its developing a national literature. The 
writer is evidently by no means indifferent to the political aspect 
of the question. 


* Die Weltauffassung der Buddhisten. Vortrag von A, Bastian. Berlin : 
Wiegandt & Hempel. London: Nutt. 

+ Schelling’s positive Philosophie, als Einheit von Hegel und Schopenhauer. 

on E, vy. Hartmann. Berlin: Loewenstein. London: Nutt. 

{ Aus dem Concertsaal, Kritiken und Schilderungen aus den letzten 20 
Jahren des Wiener Musiklebens. Von E, Hauslick. Wien: Braumiiller. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 

§ Faustina Hasse, Musikalischer Roman. Von Elise Polko. 2 Bde. 
Leipzig: Schlicke. London: Williams & Norgate. 

|| Vaterliindische Geschichte. Von O. F. Gruppe. Neu-Ruppin : Petrenz. 
London: Nutt. 

{| Schach der Kiniginn! Humoristisches Epos, Von E. Eckstein, Stutt- 
gart: Kréner. London: Nutt. 

** Deutsches Wanderbiichlein. Berlin: Wiegandt & Grieben. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

+t Die provenzalische Poesie der Gegenwart. Von Dr. E. Boehmer. Halle : 
Barthel. London: Nutt. 


Our attention has been drawn for the first time to an omission in 
that part of our article of June 19, 1869, on “the Nottingham 
Election,” in which reference was made to Mr. Diepy SrrMour’s 


London: Williams & Norgate. 


application to the Court of Queen's Bench in 1859 for a criminal 
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information against the “ Morning Herald.” We stated in that 
article that Mr. Diesy Seymour's application was refused by 
the Court, but we did not mention what is stated in Mr. Invine’s 
Annals of our Time,” that Mr. Seymour was said by the CHIEF 
Justice to have cleared himself of the charge made against him 
by the “Morning Herald” with respect to his vote in 1859 on 
the motion of want of confidence in Lord DeRBy’s Government, 
Lord Campsett’s words as reported by the “ Morning Herald ” 
avere, “ Mr. Seymour has now cleared himself of the imputation 
“which he considers to have been cast upon him.” In justice to 
Mr. Szrmour we readily supply this omission, and we should have 
been equally ready to do so at an earlier period had our attention 
been drawn to the point. 


With reference to the passage from the Benchers’ Judgment in the 
same article, we still hold that Mr. Szymour cannot as a public 
man complain of an allusion to an existing and formal record ; 
but we should be very happy to hear that the Benchers had resolved 
to reconsider their verdict, especially if new, and as we understand 
Mr. Seymour feels important, evidence is forthcoming. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


“The Saturday Review ts duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the Satorpay Review takes place on Satwrday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Saturpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


Now ready, VOLUME XXVIII, bound in cloth, price 16s. 
Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s, 6d. each. May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS_ 


Tur 
The SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at 
5 Pall Mall East, from Nine till Seven.—Ad 1s.; Catalogue, 6d their Gallen, 


WILLIAM CALLow, Secretary 


TORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “CHRISTIAN MARTYRs,.” « 
“TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANCESCA DE RIMINI"! 
x.—Admission, 1s. 


(THE FRESCOES of MICHAEL ANGELO in the SIXTINE 

CHAPEL at ROME.—The_permanent FACSIMILES of these Marvellous Works Ox 

VIEW daily, from ‘Twelve till Five, at the Gallery of the Autotype Company (Limited), 3 
Rathbone Place, Oxford Street (Next Doo i 


r to Winsor & Newton's) 
MUSICAL UNION.—LEOPOLD AUER, Second Time ¢hj, 
Pi Season, Tuesday, June 21, with Ries, Bernhardt, Lubeck, and Miss Agnes Zimmerman, 
Quintet, B tlat, Mendelssohn; Quartet, E flat, Schumann; Quartet in D, Haydn; Solos, Piano. 
forte.— Tickets, Halt-a-Guinea each, to be had of Lamborn Cock, Ollivier, and Mitchel}, 
Bond Street ; and of Austin, at St. James's Hall. 


Jecil will appear; with Mr. Corney Grain in A sCH 


Music by German Reed), in which Miss Fanny po at Grain, and Me tet 
Eight ; Thursday and at Three.—Royal Gallery of Tilusteation 


lis's Ri June. Three o'clock, 
Signor ENRICO SCATTOLA, Grandson of the late Baron Celli, will preside at the Pianofort, 


Ollier, Chappell, R. Ollivier, Bond Street ; Messrs. Lock & Hadwin, St. James’s Street; 
. Nimmo, Wigmore Street ; Mr. Hays, Royal Exchange Buildings; Messrs. Keith: Prom, 
& Co., Cheapside ; and Mr. Favarger’s, 223 Euston Road, N.W. 


* 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—OXFORD GRAND 
COMMEMORATION, June 20, 21, and 22. 

Fast Trains leave Paddington for Oxford at 9.15 A.M., 10.0, 12.30 P.M., 2.20, 3.30, 4.50, 6.20, and 
8.10 P.M. 

From Oxford for Paddington at 9.8 A.M. 11.55 A.M., 2.2 P.M., 4.0, 5.8, 6.25, and 9.3 P.w, 

In addition to the above, Special Fast Trains will leave Paddington for Oxford on Tuesday 

ass 


and Wednesday, June 21 and 22, at 8.45 A.M., for a limited number of First Cl 
only, arriving at Oxford at about 10.10 A.M.; and at 9.5 A.M, (First and Second Class), arriving a 


Oxford at about 10.30 A.M. 
J. GRIERSON, General Manager, 


_ Paddington, Tune 1870. mnager, 
THNOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON.—<A SPECIAL 


MEETING will be held at the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall Ona 


rmission of the Council), on Tuesday, June 21, 1870, at 8.30 P.M., when DAVID FO 
2sq., F.R.S., will read a Paper ** On the Aymara Indians of Bolivia and Peru.” 
A. LANE FOX, Col., Hon. Gen, See, 


TX DIA MUSEUM, India Office, S.W., June 1870.—NOTICE 
is Hereby Given that on Saturday, June 11, and every succeeding Saturday until Auguaté, 
inclusive, the INDIA MUSEUM will be Open to the Public until Dusk. 

The Museum is also Open to the General Public on Monday, Tuesday, and Mhieny 
well as on Saturday, in each week ; and on ‘Thursdays to Visitors with Special Cards 
Members of the Council of India and Heads of Departments in the India Office. 

Entrance in Charles Street. 

Admission : From Noon until 4 P.M. from Ist October to 30th April, and until 5 P.M. from 
Ist May to 30th September, and on the Saturdays above named from Noon until Dusk, 8 Px, 

Visitors to the India Office on Fridays are also admitted to the Museum, through the Indis 


ce. 
J. FORBES WATSON, 


CLIFTON COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS.—An EXAMI. 
NATION will begin Wednesday, June 22, for the following : 

1. One ¢ mus House-Master’s Scholarships of £65 a-year, open to Boys under Seventeen 
on June 24. 

2. One or more House-Master’s Scholarships of £50 a-year, open to Boys under Sixteen. 

3. The Heyworth and Council Scholarship of £75 a-year (to be given away in One or Two 
Scholarships), open to Boys under Fifteen. 

4. One or more Council Scholarships of £25 a-year, open to Boys under Fifteen. 

For the Scholarships open to Boys under Fifteen an allowance is made in favour of Young 


ys. 
Any Scholarship may be gained by proficiency either in_(1) Classics, or (2) Mathematics, with 
some branch of Natural Science, or (3) Mathematies, with French or German and English. 
Further information may be obtained of the HEAD-MASTER, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


‘The University Tests Bill in Committee. 


Vaccination. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


oF 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. unstamped ; or 7d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 764, JUNE 18, 1870: 


The Irish Land Bill in the Lords. 
America, The Revised Education Bill. 
‘Mr. Lowe’s Budget Arrangements. The Debate on the Land Bill. 
The Fusion of Equity and Law. 


Mr. Hardcastle’s Bill. Baby-Farming and Infanticide. 


The Philosophy of Blunders. Oxford as it is. 
The Council and Catholic Opinion. The Royal Academy. 
May Mornings in New York Churches. Transformation Extraordinary, 
The Italian Operas—Covent Garden. 
Ascot Races. 


Sther Worlds than Ours. Ginx’s Ba! 
Bishop Ellicott’s Revision of the English New Testament. 
Muse and Sertum Carthusianum, 
Literature. 


‘The Star-Chamber. 
Silvia. 


CONTENTS OF No. 763, JUNE 11, 1870 


Quiet—Mazzini on the Roman Council—Inidia and the Privy Council— 


n—Competitive Examinations—M. Ollivier and the Corps Législatif—News- 
paper Cleansing—The Death of Mr. Dickens—Imminent Law Reforms. 


Contrasts of Opinion—Lions and Lion-Hunters—Exeter—The Modern Healings— 


Ludibrium Vaticanum—Mr. Forster at Bradford—Ayrton at Kensington—Mr. 
Goldwin Smith and Mr. Disraeli—The Two Water-Colour Societies—Two New 
Plays—Epsom. 


Cobden’s Speeches—Lowell’s Essays—Egger’s Greek Studies in France—Put Yourselé 
in‘His Place—Mongredien’s Trees and Shrubs for English Plantations—Michell — 


on the Russian Peasant—Chittagong—Dr. Guy on Public Health. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


| Thirteen, and Tenable for Two Years. 


| ‘A Scholarship of £10 per annum, open to 
| matical Schola: 


A DLE YX O L EGE 
bate Visitor—The Lord Bishop of OXFORD. 
Trustees. 
_ Tlis Grace the Duke of MARLBOROUGH. 
The Right Ion. Sir ROBERT PHILLI- The WARDEN of All Souls’ College, 
MORE, D.C.L. Oxtord. 
Lord RICHARD CAVENDISH. The Ifon. CHARLES L. WOOD. 
J. G. HUBBARD, Esq. HENRY BARNETT, Esq., M.P. 
Warden—Rev. W. WOOD, D.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
“* Sub-Warden—Rev. E. WORSLEY, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
And Eight Assistant Masters. 
BOYS are prepared for the Universities, the Competitive Examinations, the Army, Navy, and 
Mercantile Pursuits. 
‘Terms, 100 Guineas per Annum. 
Application to be made to the BuRSAR, Radley College, Abingdon. 
ADIES’ COLLEGE, ROCHESTER, Kent.—This Establish 
ment has been successfully engaged in the Education of Young Ladies for more thans 
century. During the last few years the London Collegiate System has been introduced, ands 
thoroughly sound Education, on the best modern system, is now offered at from Thirty to Fifty 
Guineas perannum. English Grammar and Analys rithmetic, History, Geograhy, Latin, 


Jrawing, Singing, and Dancing are taught by well-qualified visiting Masters and Professors; 
French, German, Italian, Music, Elementary English, and Writing, by experienced resident 
Governesses, Foreign and English ; and Lessons on Holy Scripture are given by a Clergyman 
of the Church of England. Lectures on English Literature and Physical Science by WILLIAM 
Kniguton, Esq., LL.D., Lecturer at the Royal Educational Exhibition, St. Martin’ 
London, opened by H.R.H. the late Prince Consort in 1854.—Address the LADY PRINCIPAL. 


RASTBOURNE COLLEGE 


President—His Grace the Duke of DEVONSITIRE, K.G. 

ASSISTANT CLASSICAL MASTER.—The NEW BUILDINGS will be Opened in 
January 1871, and the House in which the Work is now being carried on will be retained a8 
Boarding-House under the management of an Assistant-Master. Candidates, who must 
Graduates of either Oxford or Cambridge (a preference will be given to those who are Married, 
and in Holy Orders) are requested to send Testimonials to Major Garnranp, Secretary, 
26 Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne. The House is capable of holding Thirty Boarders. The present 
Boarders will accompany the Head-Master to the New Buildings. 


DINBURGH ACA DEM Y- 
The Directors of the Edinburgh Academy are prepared to receive Applications for the 
Vacant CLASSICAL MASTERSHIP. Information as to the Duties and Emoluments of the 
Office may be obtained from Mr. ALEXANDER Brows, Clerk to the Directors, 4.N. St. David 
Street, Edinburgh, with whom Applications (accompanied by Twenty Copies of Testimonials 
must be lodged on or befure Monday, July 4. The next Master will be expected to enter on 
his Duties on October 1. 
Edinburgh Academy, May 23, 1870. 


BLACKHEATH PROPRIETARY SCHOOL— 
On June 29, and succeeding days, an EXAMINATION will be held, with a view to the 
award of THREE BOARDING-HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, of the annual value respectively 
of £30, £25, and £25, with Free Nominations in each case. They are open to Boys under 
f r They will be awarded for proficiency, either (1) in 
Classics, (2) in Mathematics, (3) in either Latin or Mathematics, combined with English and 
French or German. 
At the JULY EXAMINATION the following will be awarded:—Two Exhibitions of £0 
rannum each to Pupils who have been Three Years in the School, and half that time in the 
ixth Form. A Classical Scholarship of £10 per annum, open to Boys below the Sixth Form. 
Boys in the Special (modern) Department. A Mathe~ 

rship of £10 per annum is awarded at Christmas. 


For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, or to the SECRETARY, at the School. 


= 


| 
° EW ENTERTAINMENT. — Mr. and Mrs. GERMAy | 
| RENCH READINGS Mr. A. A. FAV 
ng the nteriudes. 1. LS Ul UC 
2. Les Souvenirs du peuple, Béranger. Interm@de sur le piano. 3. Le premier Regret (Elegie), 
i Lamartine; 4. Les Djinns, V. Hugo. Interméde sur le piano. 5. Le Mariage, Collin @'Harle. 
} ville; 6. Les deux perdrix (Conte), Imbert.—Tickets, 10s, 6d., at Mr. Mitchell's, Royal Library, 
33 Old Bond Street: Mr. Rolandi’s Foreign Library, 20 Berners Street; Messrs. Bubb. : 
| 
| 
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S INSTRUCTION for wt 

their Entrance.— Add Tutor, Winter's Library, Kensington. 
SCHOOL. 


— ENDOWED GRAMMAR 

ERS and PROFESSI N whose Incomes 

Board. rion Education, ipluding. printed Books, at a ‘cost to the Friends of 
Refere! ntlemen whose ns are now 


[XDIAN CIVIL ‘or HOME SERVICE. —The Rev. Dr. 


Cm.) ith efficient Assistance, prepares PUPILS 
Writs "At Home this Vacation. Paling, Ww. 


NAVAL CADETSHIPS, —At the last Examination for Naval 
More 900 Pupils have entered HLM. Se 


TNDIAN TELEGRAPH, WORKS, FORESTS, WOOL- 
WICH, HOME CIVIL SERVICE, and ARMY Mr. W. M. LUPTON (Author of 
“English History and Arithmetic”), assisted by a Gentleman in the War Office, and 
Tutors, prepares CANDIDATES for all Departments._-Address, 15 Beaufort Build- 
Strani 
SOUTH KENSINGTON.—The late PRIN- 
PUPILS an 


POLKESTONE E.—The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 
College and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the Indian Civil 
other Competitive Examinations.—Terms and References on application. 


—“‘The Ministry of Mr. Gladstone will be 
mbered for mi which the bold reform, but hardly one of them is likely to be so important 
in its effects as that by which the entire Civil Service of the in all its 
and low, has been taken from the hands of official patrons, and made the prize of ability, 
try, anda *—Times, June 8. 
Th d I MYERS receives into his Establishment TWELVE YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, whom, the of University G: he prepares for Competitive 
Examination, an for, Professi onal = Mercantile 
Professo e § reign Languages. 
Temple Cottage. Ramsgate. 


eke EDUCATION, IRELAND.— A RETIRED 

PHYSICIAN and his WIFE untintake the entire Care and Instruction, in Engith. 
and Classics, of THREE GENTLEMEN'S SONS under Twelve Years of age. Musi 

), if required. healthy. Unexceptionable references. Terms, 

Bighty Ge per no Extras.—A: tras.—Address, Dr. Dr. B., care of Mr. Ponsonby, Bookseller, 


READIN G PARTY in SCOTLAND for SIX WEEKS from 
pal ULE Sot fewer than Six. Those fond of Natural History preferred. Braemar or 

Terms, of the Expenses, snd £10.—Address, M.A. 
& Co. "Agents, Finch Lane. Cornhill. 


TUTOR and COMPANION. — The 
me we of a YOUTH, aged of the 
-educated and responsible QENTLEMA MAN, Sports, to 
Tel, vAbroud th their Ward for the next Twelve or Eighteen Months.—For further 
to Messrs, NANSON & CLUTTERBUCK, Solicitors, 26 Castle Street, Carlisle ; or 
& JAMES, 23 Ely Place, Holborn, London. 


THE SECOND MASTER of a large Es Endowed School in the 


Midland Counties, First-Class Classical Tri enced in Tuition, wishes to hear 
a MAST RSHUIP, or or take the Superintendence of 
ayeive ve Examination. Neighbourhood of Town preferred.—A ddress, M.A., 

10 St. y by. 


GTAMMERING.— Messrs, DANZIGER & FRENCH, 


Resident German and French 
Home training is that of English 


CANTAB, care of Davies 


Alban London, N.W., effectually and CURE 
all IMPEDIMENT of SPEECH eo due to Nervousness or other Eo irrespective of 
Age or Sex. No Mechanical appliances used. The highest R can 
be on application.—No Fee unless benefit derived. 


QUEENSLAND. 
UEENSLAND under the LAND ACT of 1868, and the 


IMMIGRATION ACT of 1869. Land acquired on easy Terms. ‘Assisted and Free 
Information and particulars to be obtained on application. 


JOHN DOUGLAS, Agent-General, 
Queensland Government Offices, 32 Charing Cross (Removed from 2 Old Broad Street). 


BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every endeavour is 

made to render this Hotel equal to its en Pee hansen Spacious Coffee Room for 
Ladies and Gentlemen. Families received at moderate ract Charge by the Week.—Com- 
munications to “ The MANAGER,” Bedford Hotel 


(CHEAP Rc ROUTE to ILFRACOMBE.—Dail aily Service b "y Great 


Western Railway and Steamers from Bristol (vid Portishead Pier) calling at Lynmouth. 
Time Single Return Return 

Ist 2nd Ist Class | 2nd Class 

to Tifracombe 915 2 0 21 60 

to 9.20 6 11220 

to ene 8.35 23 66 6 6 1M 1583 

+. to 7.10 ein £12 £411 

to 7.16 2 2 2 40/1n 9g 

to 8.0 %® 6/18 6/190/1 83 

to 8.1 7 0/8 Of} 1 60/0283 

to 8.90 16 6 ll 6 146 

+. to 11.10 1 

to 11.40 12 6 8 6 0 19 6 0B 0 

noon 
Bath ........ to Ilfracombe 12.0 10 3 
are available for One Mon 


The Return Tickets ith. 

Returning mouth every morn: un excep’ e 
Afternoon Up Trains from | Bristol to London, &c. nae “iy ia 


[PORTANT NOTICE.—In consequence of the Rebuilding 
to commence in Jul aext, BICKERS & SON have decided to offer a large 

their SURPLUS STOCE, including the entire Editions and Remainders of several 
aluable Works, at marvellous Reduced Prices, for for Cash. A special Clearance List on 
application.—1 Leicester Bquere,’ 


BOWLine ALLEYS. consequence of the numerous 
inquiries as to the Lomstrestion of the BOWLING ALLEYS erected by Messrs. 
TROL PE at the MARLBOROUGH CLUB, they have prepared a FULL-SIZED MODEL, 

may be at their Establishment Halkin Street West, Belgrave Square, where 
to be fixed by Local Workmen. 


TRAVELLERS and EXPEDITIONS.—The most Commo- 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W.—The uly House 


in as __in London exclusively for the FURNISHING of BEDROOM 


TRON and 1 and BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


HEAL & SON have on Show 130 PATTERNS of IRON 


and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready fixed for inspection in their Show — ane aa 
Stock consists of 2,000 Beds: . 80 that they can supply Orders at the sho’ 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, ve 


HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containin 


300 with Prices of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, cad BEDROO. 
FURNITURE 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, w. 


W OOD. TAPESTRY 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds. 
SHOW ROOMS —25, 26, AND 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


M4?PPIN & WEBB’S CANTEEN CASES and PLATE 


CHESTS completely fitted for Home and Foreign Use, 


AK, IRON-BOUND, and WELL-SEASONED. 
First size, £5 5s.; Second, 8 8s Third, £11 Ns.; Fourth, £16 16s.; Fifth, £25; Sixth, £46. 


DECORATIONS. 


Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
71 and 72 CORNHILL, and 76, 77, and 78 OXFORD STREET. 


M4?PPiIN & WEBB’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, 
Quality guaranteed, 


CAN be SEEN in COURSE of MANUFACTURE at the 
WINSLEY STREET WORKS, OXFORD STREET, or ROYAL CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


D&ESSIN G BAGS and DRESSING CASES, Despatch 
Boxes, Tourists’ Writi 1 Cases, Writing Desks, Pari: am Productions, 
Library Sets 2 Medieval a a Albums, Cases of fine Cutlery, Scissors, Razors, Table 
Knives, the Magic Razor Sine and Paste, at MECHI’S, 112 Regent Street, W. ty od 
Catalogues post free. Established 1827. ‘cit Prices charged for Cash. N.B.—Mr. MEC! 


attends personally daily, assisted by his Son. 
RODRIGUES” MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 
ADDRESSE teel Di as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, and PEcces CENTRIC MONOGRAMS artistically: desigmed for any 
combination of Letters. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour Relief, an’ 
Illuminated in the highest 

AAS LATE Astin ay ved, and 100 Su ne Cards printed, for 4s. 6d. 

an ES of new Designs arranged, Printed and 


xd with 
vat HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


A MAN who has the “ABC DESPATCH BOX,” made 
& KNEWSTUB, will have no excuse for bie in 
a 33 St. James's Street, and 66 Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 


FRENCH, SILK, and ENAMEL PAPER-HANGINGS 
and OWEN & CO. invite to these very beautiful 
tted unequalled by anything hitherto produced.—116 & 117 New 


K. DENT & co. 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, 
London, WATCH, CLOCK, and CHRONOMETER MAKERS to Her Majesty, 
H. .R.] oH. the Prince of Wales, and H.1-M. the Emperor of Russia. 


ADIES’ BEAUTIFULLY-MADE BOOTS for Promenade 
or Croquet, 16s. 6d. and 21s. Soft and pretty House Boots, 5s.6d. Illustrated Catalogues 
post free, with notice of convenient arrangements for Country residents. 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192 Oxford Street, London, W. 


[cE SAFES or REFRIGERATORS fitted with Water Tanks 
and Filters and every Modern Improvement. The New American , gh Ice- 
Water Pitchers, American Butter Dishes for use with Ice, Champagne Frappé Pails, &c. 
Illustrated Price Lists free on application at the Sole Office, 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 Strand, London, W.C. 


CASTLES. AND MANSIONS 
Having defective FLAT ROOFS can be made permanently heey eed 7 the application of 
PYRIMONT ASPHALTE, late “Claridge’s Pate: 
A LIST of Wouns to which this Material has been applied for cone and ROOFS for 
upwards of Thirty Years can free on application to 
J. FARRELL, Secretary, Parliament Street, London. + 


, | STAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH DECO- 
RATIONS. —HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
London. Prize Medal, London’and Paris. 
LD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
OSEPH GILLOTT’S -STEEL PENS. 


PIESseE & LUBIN’S WHITE ROSE. 
“ Then will I raise aloft the milk-white rose, 
With whose sweet smell the air shall be perfumed.”—Shakspeare. 
Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 5s. 
____—sSLABORATORY of FLOWERS, 2 New Bond Street, London, W. 


TPEA.—Rail Paid to any Station in England.— —Good strong 
CONGOU, 2s. 2d., 2s. 6d., 2s. 10d. ; ripe, rich SOUCHONG, 3s 6d., 38. 10d 
at the same Prices, 12 1bs. sent Free to al 1 England by THOMAS NUNN& SONS 
's Conduit Street, W.C. Established 1801. 


ALLSOP?’ PALE and BURTON ALES, in fine Condition, 
in Bottles and Casks, are Sold by TIMMS & co. at New Stores, under 
the Chari Charing Cross Railway Station.—Offices, 10 Villiers Street, Strand, W.C. 


(AUPHINE E CLARET, per haa 9s. 6d., in quantities of 
Four Doze Sample Bottles, 1s. 
J. L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, W. 


305: per D Dozen.—CORNHILL SHERRY,—This elegant, dry, 

Wine Sicy to CHARLES WATSON & Co., is pre-eminently 
EXCELLENI NT Ci . per Dozen, with fine bouquet. A compre 
WATSON & Co., 30 Cornhill. 


CAVEZA SHERRY.—Brand “C. Z. oie, per Doz. Pale or 
Gold. This well-known is recommended wi 


of ne old-fashioned She Paid. Current qualities 
gf genuine old-fashioned BRETT & Holborn Bare, E.G, Established 


free trom 
hensive Price 


Qiained at Light, and Useful TENTS for Travellers, Sportsmen, and E itior t be 
EDGINGTON'S, 2 Duke Street, Tondon Bridee 


FENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, 


id CHIMN Pees — Buyers of the above are requested, "efi re finally decidi: 
to visit the SHOW-ROOM: Th ney contain such an ‘assortment of Fenders, Stove Ay 
ei imney-pieces, | Bway ‘and General Ironmon ry as cannot be approached elsewhere, 
vat A novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness tek workmanship. 
8s. t 


Bright ditto, with Ormolu Ornaments . 


. the Prince 
of his unrivalled 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON, F ishing monger, 
of Wales, sends CATALOGUE containinn to hh 
Wer ith of Prices and Plans of the 20 large 8, 
treet; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place 


GHERRIES.—T. 0. LAZENBY, 90, 92 Wigmore Street, 
London, W., Win 


No. 1.—Good Ordinary Sherry 
» 3.—Sound Dinner Sherry 
« 5.—Fine Dessert Sherry .. 

E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, a CON- 

© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the cele! brated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished. by 
their Name, are compelled to CAUTION the Public against the inferior = rations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Publics = 
90 Wigmore Street, Caven Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman 8 Sout: and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY'S SAUCE. — Caution. —The Admirers of this 


distant parts of the United Kihedom by “Rail 
at asmall fixed rate, 


Yer 
deleting Goode BUBTON will always undertake delivery 


are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared 
LAZENDY & & bears the Label tsed 90 many years, signed Elisabeth Lazenby.” 
817 


2 
: 
llery, 
eet, ig 
As. 
to 
and 
| of the Sea, and accessible from all parts by London and South-Western Railway, vid ie» 
he 
he 
vik — 
Is) 
on 
frOM £3.88. to £33 108, 
DINZE 38, Gd. to £5 128. 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders ..,......sceeeeeeseeee fro £2 lds, to £25. 
from £1 12s. 6d. to £100, 
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[June 18, 1870, 


THE 


CORPORATION OF | 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


REPORT of the PROCEEDINGS at the 32nd ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, held in 
EDINBURGH, on March 30, 1870. 


GEORGE HOPE, Esq., Fenton Barns, presiding. 


Tue Directors’ Report stated the New Assurances to be 1,190, for £581,036. New Premiums, £21,967 18s. 2d., of which £4,301 5s, 3d. by single 
payment. Claims by Death, £93,663 5s.; being less by £26,000 than would have arisen on Estimates by the Carlisle Table, aud £40,000 less than ayy 
provided for in the Office Valuations. Nett Interest received on Investments close on 44 per cent. 

There had been issued in all 19,977 Policies, assuring £9,251,680 3s.; of which 14,523, for £6,806,834 9s. (besides Annuities), were subsisting, Total 
Receipts in year, £266,469 8s. 10d. Realised Fund (increased in year by £137,233 11s.), £1,636,249 5s, 

The past year has been with many one of anxiety in connection with Life Assurance. The failure of one Office—with considerable liabilities, the result of 


amalgamations—occasioned a general feeling of uneasiness 
holders in obtaining information as to the state of their affairs. 


regarding the position of some others; and this was increased by the difficulty experienced by their Policy 


In these circumstances, the Directors deemed it proper ‘to circulate widely statements containing the fullest information as to the financial position of the Institution, 


as shown by its Balance-sheet, its Investments, and the Account of Receipts and Disbursements during the year. By the opportune publication of the “ 


uranee 


Register,”’ they were enabled also to give an analysis of facts showing, from authentic sources, the high position which the Institution occupies among the Assurancy 
Offices of the kingdom, not merely in extent of business, but even more markedly in the growth of its resources........ 


[The increase of Business, which continued unabated throughout the year, is seen in the following} 


Table showing the PROGRESS of the 


INSTITUTION in last Eight Years. 


Accumulated | New at Accumulated 
Amount Claims in rae Amount Claims in 
In Year | Policies Fund at end of || In Year | Policies : “ee Fund at end of 
ssued Assured Year each Year | Issued Assured Year each Year 

1862 792 £372,460 £56,776 £861,005 | 1866 1056 £511,569 £85,815 £1,245,372 
1863 880 455,793 59,650 938,962 1867 1373* 621,574* 80,413 1,365,365 
1864 2 493,456 57,884 1,023,487 || 1868 1092 541,127 80,284 1,499,015 
1865 1030 501,906 53,123 1,133,471 || 1869 | 1190 | 581,036 | 93,663 1,636,249 


* In these are included a considerable number of short-term Assurances to secure contingent Bonuses. 


While the events referred to have been disastrous to those immediately interested, it is certain and satisfactory that nothing which has happened tends in the 
slightest degree to discredit the general principles of Life Assurance. There is indeed every reason to expect that the information on the subject which is being pu 
diffused by the discussions in the Press and in the Legislature, will prove favourable to its extension, and beneficial to sound and prudently-conducted Offices, Any 
regulations having for their object, by means of publicity of accounts and proceedings, to put a check on reckless competition for business, and extravagance of 
management, must be welcomed by all good Offices—which constitute happily so large a proportion of the whole; and it may be stated that the Scottish Life Offices, 
through the Association of their Managers, have earnestly endeavoured to make the Bill now before Parliament as effective as possible. 


To the Members of a Mutual Society such Legislative regulations are of minor importance, because the Policyholders are themselves the governing body who 
appoint the Directors, and to whom the proceedings are fully reported. Still, it is highly desirable for the interest of Mutual Societies, as well as of other Offices, thas 


public confidence should be maintained. It is needless to say that no Legislative provision can absolutely prevent disasters such as have occurred. 


The most efficient 


provision against mismanagement must ever consist in the enlightened attention of Policyholders to their own interests. Where there are, on the part of the Directorsof 
an Office, careful management, and watchful attention to the course of its experience with reference to the basis of its Valuations, there is undoubtedly less risk in Life 


Assurance than in any other kind of commercial undertaking. 


The Auprror’s Report, certifying the accuracy of the Accounts, having been read : 


P. GUTIRIE TAIT, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, 
said—In discharge of the duties imposed on me as Convener, I propose to say a few words on 
the aay subject of Life Assurance, and to make some remarks about this Institution in 

ticular. 

| suppose I am but repeating what every one present knows when I state that Life Assurance 
is based strictly on Mathematical and Statistical science, and is therefore, if properly conducted, 
as safe a commercial undertaking as any that can be en, in. ve said—" if properly 
conducted.” Now, unfortunately, of late times there have been sad instances of improper 
conduct. The collapse of an Office can usually be traced directly to excessive competition for 
business. This may show itself in many ways: in the giving of extravagant commission to 
Agents, or to any one who will introduce it, which last is really mere bribery; in reckless 
advertising, the cost of which reach almost any amount ; in amalgamations, or in the 
buying up of other Offices at an exorbitant price ; very often in wantof care in the selection 
of lives; and sometimes in the excessive payment of Officials and Directors, even in the vicious 
form of an overriding commission of the whole Premium income. From what is to be found 
in the Reports and Accounts put before you on this and other rg napaenayt ht will see that this 
Institution, at all events, is not chargeable with reckless conduct in any of these respects. 

Looking at the subject from the Assurer’s point of view, I come now to the question of 
sufficient or reasonable Premiums. Here a distinction has sometimes been drawn between a 
Mutual and a Proprietary Office, as if the former required a higher rate. Little need now be 
added in disproof of this to what has been so c a said by organ, perhaps the greatest 
living authority on the science of Life Assurance. e says that when the premiums charged 


are adequate, the capital is not needed, and the Office will get on better without it; and that | 


when, on the other hand, they are insufficient, the capital, having to be paid for out of them, is 
only an additional source of I q is is on strict scientific reasoning, and 
cannot be disputed. In the case of this Institution, we, the Assured, are the Proprietors ; and 
when I remind you of cases in which £100 in the s of a Proprietary Company has been 
increased out of the profits to upwards of £6,000, I have but to ask—Who are the gainers and 
bt) are the losers by this? thing more in regard to Proprietary Assurance 


I need say no’ 
ices. 
But even among Mutual Offices there is still an important distinction. The system we have 
adopted is based on the principle of charging as low a p ium_ as is i with security, 
and giving back the surplus to those only from whom, in their individual capacity as assurers, 
the common fund cannot suffer loss. The system of pther Mutual Offices is to charge premiums 
much higher than are needed, giving back the excess, by instalments, every five years, or every 
seven years, in the form of bonuses, Now, there may be differences of opinion as to the relative 
expediency of the two systems. I have no doubt you who hear me have, like myself, to a 
certain extent a preference fur the mode adopted by our Institution. There is no question as to 
the value of our principle to persons of limited means, as it secures to them at once a larger sum 
for the same yearly payment—larger generally, in case they should die within ten or twenty 
years, than they would get in the other Offices, even including the two or three bonuses the 

may have lived to receive. And then, it will be remembered, the bonus in this Office is so muc 

larger when it comes, that there is little likelihood of the ultimate amount being less—to such 
an extent at least as could serve as a counterfoil to the immediate advantage which has been 


secure a peeciien for our families. We would rather pay for security, however dear, than put 
nsecurity, however cheap. We rely on Queen 


cases are 
The fact is—and I believe the remark might 
which has lately come so suddenly to ruin was one whose p 
the average rates. I will quote a sent m. r journ 

”’ of September 3*last, which bears out the views I have stated. 


ose who have paid seven annual premiums tothe ALBERT, and are still pe seerage lives, 
e same footing as 


ice Hy and which has 


i t tati f the Society. that the mates, both of 
should mearly’ an possible ogres with what wee really to ted | 


as nearly as agree 


in the future, leaning in both cases to the side of safety.’ To the Premiums deduced from thee 
wasas a proper loading for expenses and contingencies—which is thrown off for the purposes of 
valuation. 

It has been a fortunate thing for this Institution that it was started after the law of mortality 
was known with some precision, and that the Table selected for its computations has proved to 
be a much closer representation of the actual mortality among assured lives than the North= 
ampton Table, which was generally adopted by the older Offices. Ours has served its purpose 
well in the past; and it is a most important consideration that, if we shall at a future time find 
it expedient to exchange it for another Table—such as that which has been recently compiled, 
by our own Actuary, from the experience of Ten Scottish Offices over the last tifty years—there 
will be less dislocation of interests than if our calculations had been originally based on a very 
faulty Table. We have no reason to doubt that the rate of Interest which is assumed in our 
estimates will be maintained in the future as it has been in the past. It is the average, almost 
the uniform, rate on first landed securities in this country, which represent the minimum; and 
everyone knows there are numerous investments of a perfectly safe character open to Assurance 
Offices which yield a higher return, and thus raise the average rate on their investments. Ir 


| point of fact, it will be found that a considerably higher rate is generally reported by Officesas 


actually obtained. I may mention, however, that even before the new ‘Tables of Office Ex 
ence were prepared, it was the practice of the Directors to test their Valuation of Liabilities 
calculations based on a lower rate of interest, combined with the estimate of mortality which 
used by most Offices; and that we have since had our valuations for the last Septennial Investi- 
otticn recalculated according to the New_Experience Table, again with the most sati 
result. 

I have herea Table of the Premiums for Assurance of £100 which are charged by this Institue 


| tion, and over against these are placed the Premiums deduced from the Carlisle ‘Table with 


and 3} per cent. of interest, and also the Premiums derived from the newly publis! 
Experience of the Ten Scottish Offices, with the same rates of Interest. I may merely say that 
the comparison is highly favourable, carried out through the whole range of lite, the percentage 
of margin or loading which would remain for expenses, even with the lower rate of int 
being considerably above the percentage contained in the Premiums when computed on our) 
own basis. 

_ The value of such a Table as that formed from the experience lof the Scottish Offices is thas 
it gives us the law of mortality of the very class to whom the valuations are to be applied, 
whereas the mortality observations of petty towns, such as Northampton or Carlisle, must 
include a class of people whose death-rate is quite different from that of persons who assurey 
besides, that the effect of immigration or emigration, which requires to be carefully taken into 
account, is not easily eliminated. 

Reference is made in the Report to the Bill now before Parliament. That Bill in its principle 
has received general support from the Scottish Offices, and it is to be hoped that, with some 
amendments, it may become law. There is no doubt that no good Office would object to inves- 
tigation, nor that it would gladly publish whatever information is really needed_to prove its 
stability. But the more distinct and simple are the facts called for, the better. To ca for 
rreat mass of complex details would only defeat the purpose in view, and thus play into the 
hands of Offices which have something toconceal. Among the amendments, of which notice has 
been given, some are sufficiently unworkable. There is one in especial to which I may refety 
because, in spite of its absurdity, it has acquired, from adventitious circumstances, an ap! 
importance. It is that all Offices should be taken bound in every case to return on Surrender 8 
fixed percentage of the Premiums which have been paid. Looking at that matter from the 
scientific point of view—which is the way I am accustomed to consider such things—the proposi- 
tion is at once seen to be ridiculous, beeause, so long as the Premiums of one ice are 
calculated according to one rate of Mortality and Interest, and the Premiums of another Office 
are calculated according to a different rate of Mortality and Interest, it is impossible that the 
correct Surrender Values of their Policies should be the same. Until you lay downa law thatall 
Offices should use the same Tables of Mortality, with the same rate of probable interes, and 
the same percentage for management, and shall conduct their business on the same princip it 
is monstrous to propose to introduce a law that all shall follow the same rule as to Sui 
Values. The rule which has from the first m acted on in this Institution is, that 
Member has a right under the laws to receive on ‘Surrender four-fifths of the value of his 
Policy, as determined on correct principles of calculation (about which there can no - 
culty), and of which a Table for different ages and periods is engrossed in the Minute-Book of 
the Institution. This is really the only just mode of procedure. 

In conclusion, I have great satisfaction in saying that the more I see of the working of this 
Institution, the more I am myself pleased with it. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. George Hope) said— After the able and exhaustive speech of Professor 
Tait, he would make a very few remarks in moving the adoption of the Report. After re 
to the steady increase of the business, and to the very low death-rate, he said—Formerly, 
considered this was owing to the great care taken by the Directors in their selection of lives. 
Now Lam inclined to think it may arise as much from good lives selecting this Office. 7 
who have confidence in their health and strength will naturally select this Institution. of 
insures no doubt at once £100 or £1,000 for a smaller sum than any other Office, where ashare 
the profitsis given. This is the common-sense way of doing business amongst mercantile mem, 
who buy what they want at the cheapest rate, and thus guard themselves against acci onl 
which may happen to the healthiest and strongest. But, on the other hand, if they survive unt) 
their premiums with interest amount to the sum insured, they, and they only, obtain ashare 
the profits. It may be thought that our low Premiums will tempt indifferent or doubtful livesto 
insure with us. All I can say is, it has not been the case hitherto, or if they try to do so, 
have not been successful, for I have reason to know, whatever the cause may be, that our death- 
rate has been lower than the average of O' s. Imay here state an interesting fact, that at 
first meeting of the Directors of the Institution, which took place on May 22, 1837— 
three years ago—they insured ten lives, and of these seven still survive, while one died 4 
within the last few months. 

Mr. Hope then noticed the rapid growth of the Realised Fund—the incresse in the single yeat 
(£137,233 Us.) exceeding its whole amount twenty years since, and referred to the tho 
of Audit adopted some lo since; and said—* In consideration of the great accum be 
business, and to secure, if possible, the highest degree acai 
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/ I er briefly notice a popular fallacy, or misconception, which has found countenance even in 
/ — 8 of high authority, that the dear Office is necessarily a safe one, and the cheap likely to 
| attended with risk. Such a view, in its most exaggerated form, got expression lately in 
| various quarters, and especially in a journal (“The Economist”) where one would least have 
expected to meet with it. In speaking of Mr. Lowe's suggestion, that the State should turn 
| insurer at such high rates as would not injure existing Offices, it says, ‘* We much fear there 
no such rates. A great many people would say,‘ We do not care much what we pay to 
| sound;” that while there have been failures in Insurance Offices as in Banks, most Banks are 
/ food. and most Insurance Offices good—it states, as if it were a fact, that “ many of the policy- 
| olders who have suffered were people who ought to suffer. They were penis who wanted to 
i insure too cheap........There is no argument for helping such people, and much reason to wish 
/ that some of them slrould be ruined for warning’s sake.” I should like to know where such 
| their premiums. 
m—that the Office 
lonsiderably above 
the “ Insurance 
It_says, The 
premiums of the ALBERT are in amount rather above the average ot those of other Offices. The « 
with-profit rate at age 30 in the ALBERT is £2 9s. 9d. per cent., whilst in the Office—a perfectly 
sound one—which charges the lowest premiums, the rate for age 37 is only £2 9s. 8d. It therefore { 
follows that a life, which was insured in the ALBERT at age 30, can now, if still healthy, at the 
| regards the sum assured, and at the same time enjoy absolute security.”” The Office here 
| referred to is our own Institution. There are other grounds, on which (as they are of a rather 
; technical and scientific character) I do not now enter, which indicate a greater risk from the 
| | ye of the systematically bonus-giving Offices, even with their higher premiums, than 
{ m ours, Which aims rather at giving a fair equivalent for the premiums at the time the 
| assurance is effected. I have said enough to expose the a to which I have referred. 
| The next point on which it occurs to me to remark is the Valuation of Liabilities. As most 
| of you are aware, this depends on two things—the law of Mortality to which we assume the 
lives of the Members to be subject, and the rate of Interest which it is assumed will be received 
on the invested funds. Now, to quote from the Report of our last Septennial Investigation 
ic i i he rates 
been foll 
mortality 


woe. 
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and experi i with fidelity and .— hness. In 
diverged proposed goes for the security of the 
sour DE homologate at once what Mr. Gifford, now Lord Gifford, said last year from the chair 
Thave se honour to occupy—viz. that “all that Parliament have as yet proposed to 
present from our printed Annual Reports.’ 
is Su “ave years ago since I first an Annual Hosting of the 
e 


hen I had duly and an 

ey and I i come to the decided conviction that it 

Lo sun for my own interest to foin this Institution. I then strongly recommended my pro- 

poveeatee brethren to insure their lives on the twenty-one years’ scale ~ e length of an ordinary 
feasi ofa farm), and told them that here the rates required for 

ps were searcely more than those required in other Offices for the "whole of life, with a share 

ay These were my Seon: ml then, and I have never seen the slightest reason to change 

t vice. Ihave three Policies on which Premiums have 

lerable bonus additions made to the amounts 


* have now been fort ten years behind the scenes, if such a phrase is permissible 

iron, he to conceal, and I can boldly say that, alike for its peculiar —, its 

administration, and its fin ancial’ position, second to no similar 
Jnstitution in the Kingdom. 


The New Directors appointed in room of those retiring were : 
A, KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., Her Majesty’s Geographer for Scotland, 
Edinburgh. 
JAMES CATHCART, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
WILLIAM WATSON, Esq., Advocate, Edinburgh. 


Its advantages over other Offices are: 


A greatly larger original Assurance at most ages; with the prospect to good Lives 
of eventually receiving very considerable additions. 

For payment of the same yearly sum as large an Assurance may generally be 
secured, from the first, as can be looked for elsewhere only after many years’ 
accumulation of Bonuses. Thus, a Policy for £1,200 or £1,250 may be had for 
the Premium usually charged for £1,000 only. 

Such an arrangement is obviously more suited for securing a competent Family 
Provision than that which by the same yearly outlay secures a much smaller 
present Assurance, with the hope only of prospective additions. Even at the 
highest rate of Bonus it will take many years ere such a Policy will amount to 
the sum here secured from the first. 

Trom the distinctive principle on which the Surplus is divisible (no share being 
given to those by whose early death there is a loss), those who participate may 
confidently expect to receive considerable additions. Policies originally for 
£1,000, which have shared at all the three Septennial Divisions that have taken 
place, have been increased to £1,400, £1,600, and even to £1,800. 


Copies of Full Report, with Statement of Investments, may be had on application. 
Heap Orrice—6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Lonpon Orrice—18 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
RorYaL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE OFFICE, Royal 


Exchange, London, June 15, 1870. 


The Court of Directors of the ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE do hereby give Notice, 
that a GENERAL COURT of the said Corporation will be holden at their Office = the Royal 
Exchange, on Thursday, the 7th of July next, from One o'clock till Two o'clock in the After- 
noon. for the Election of a GOVERNOR, SUB-GOVERNOR, and DEPUTY- GOV ERNOR, 
and that the said Court will be continued by Adjournment, and holden at the same place and 
during the same time, on Friday, the 8th of July next, for the Election of T'wenty-four 
DIRECTORS. Which Elections will be severally declared at such times as the Court shall 
appoint to receive the respective Reports from the Scrutineers. 

ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


N.B.—Printed Lists of the Proprietors qualified to vote will be ready to be delivered at the 
Office on Saturday, the 2nd day of July next. 


EXCHANGE ‘ASSURAN CE CORPORATION. 

(Established by Charter of His Majesty George the First.) 

FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Orrices—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. Brancn Orrice—2 PALL MALL, S.W. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy-Governor, 
Directors, 


Robert Barclay, Esq. 
John Garratt Cattle ys 1 
Mark Currie Close, 
Edward James Danie it "Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. 
Lancelot William Dent, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, Esq. 
Fredk. Joseph Edimann, E 
Charles Hermann Goschen 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfell, en Joseph 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, Wilham Wallace} Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 
Medical Referee~SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq.,F.R.S. 
No CE.—The usual Fifteen Days sllowed for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 
due at Midsummer will expire on July 
FIRE ASSURANCES may be effected on terms. 
FIRE DUTY.—This Tax having been abolished, the Premium is now the only Charge for 
Fire Insurances. 
FARMING-STOCK.—No extra charge is made for the use of Steam Thrashing-Machines. 


LIFE ASSURANCES are granted with, or without, participation in Profits ; in a the latter 
case at reduced rates of Premium. 


The Divisions of Profit take place every Five Years. 

Any sum not exceeding £15,000 may be insured on One Life. 

The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 

A Liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 

The epee: of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have been 


the experience of a Century and a 
Royal Exchange, London. ROBERT P. STEELE, Secre tary 


[HE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
For MARINE, FIRE, and LIFE ASSURANCES. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter A.D. 1720. 
Orrices—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, anp 7 PALL MALL. 
JAMES BLYTH, Esq., Governor. 
EDWIN GOWER, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
DAVID POWELL, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Total Funds on D 31, 1869 £2,515,629 
[The Directors — ready to receive applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life Departments 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Policies in force for £4,865,823 
(Exclusive of Dans ‘Additions. ) 
£161,381 
Interest 58,324 
Accumulated Premiums £1,342)472 
Further information may be obtained on application. 


JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 
(CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Annual Income, steadily i 


ing £227,000 
Assurance Fund, safely invested £1,619,000 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The NINTH BONUS will be declared in January 1872, and all With-Profit Policies in foree 
ges 30, 1871, will participate. Assurances effected before June 30, 1870, will participate on 
‘0 Premiums, and thus receive a whole Year's additional Share of Profits over later 


William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 
‘Wilmot Holland, Esq. 
Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 
Nevile Lubbock, Esq. 
George Forbes Malcoimson, Esq. 
Lord Josceline Wm. Percy. 
Charles Robinson, Esq. 
Samuel Leo Schuster, 
Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 

h Somes 


Forms of Proposal, Balance Sheets, and every information, can be obtained from any of the 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary 
13 St. James's Sauare, London, S.W. 


"THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
TIEAD OrFricE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Rombey, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head band on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and ne allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 


Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
at per cont, pe per ann., oubject to 12 Notice of 


At 3 ditto ditto 3 ditto 


Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the teeta of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent f for collection. 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and F ‘oreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken 

Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Ciyil Pay and Pensions realized. 

Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


Pp F OFFIC &, 
AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—EsTABLISHED 1782, 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances etfected in all parts of the World. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
INSTITUTED 1803. 

CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 

Insurances s against Fire can be effected with this Company on every description of Property, at 

Septenntal Polickes charged only Six Years’ Premium. 
Prompt and liberal Settlement of Claims. 
The usual Commission allowed on Foreign and Ship Insuran 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Curer OrriceE—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
BrancuH OFFICE—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 
The Liabilities poy in mepast of Sums Assured and Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of 
Annuities only £656 per ann 

The Assets alanis invested t in First-class Securities amount to £972,621. 
Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is paid 


All kinds of A effected at rates and on very liberal conditions. 
Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
AT THE FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE 


GTANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY the following 
Results were Reported : 
New Assurances in 1869 seeeceeel619 for £1,110,347 
Corresponding Annual P: es 38,532 
— Revenue 
nvested Funds . 
Claims paid in 1869, 
Subsisting Assurances se 
The Directors have adopted a Special Sy: stem of Guaranteed Surrender Values. 
Pi of the Report and Balance Sheet can be had at the Company’ 3 Oftices, or from the 
en 
a. is the BONUS YEAR, and all who now Assure will participate in the Division of 
WILL. THO. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, General Secretary for England. 
Loxpox—s2 King Wiiliam Street, E.C., and 3 Pall Mall East. 
Eprnpurcu—3 and 5 George Street [Head Office}. 
DvusLin—66 Upper Sackville Street. 
GLASGOW—106 St. Vincent Street. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
anus Oldest Insurance Office in existence. Founded and still conducted on the Mutual 


Tan ge Returns made to Members in each Department. 
The w whole of the Profits are divided annually amongst the Members of Five years’ standing 
and upwards—there being no Shareholders. 
The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for the current year on Life Policies is 
60 per cent. for the Old Series, and 50 per cent. for the New Series. 
he rate of return on Septennial Fire Policies (charged at 1s. 6d. per cent.) is 66 per cent. 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good position and character. 


* December 31, 1869. 
Claims on Life to this £316,106 
ditto 600,773 
ASSETS. 
Accumulated Fund £1,290,626 
Present Value of Life Premiums....... $309,352 
LIABILITIES. 
Present Value of Sums Insured (£3,246,547) .....cseceee £1,589, 300 
Present Value of Life Annuities (£9,095 per annum)..... 65,595 


Further details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the Office may be had on application to the 
ecretary. 


HALE a MILLION has been PAID by the RAILWAY 

PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY as Compensation for Accidents of All 
Kinds. An Annu:l payment of £3 to £6 5s. insures £1,000 at Death, and an Allowance at the 
rate of £6 per Week for Injury. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Ottices—64 Cornhill ; and. io Regent Street. 
DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
‘or Safe and Profitable Investments 


Read SHARP’S (post free). 
This Month's Num 
CAPITALIST 6. SHAREHOLDERS, ber ESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
will find the above Investment Circular a'safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 
Messrs. SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 


RAGRANT SOAP.—The Celebrated “UNITED SERVICE” 
TABLET is famed for its delightful Fragrance and Beneficial Effect on the Skin. 
Manufactured by J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles, 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*,* Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


GAUCE—-LEA & PERRINS. 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by. Connoisseurs “The only Good Sauce,” 
the petite, and aids Digestion. lled for Piquancy and Flavour. Ask for 

INS’ SAUCE.” RE OF IMITATIONS. CROSSE & 
BLACK WELL, London, and Sold by ay oe in Sauces throughout the World. See the 
Names of LEA & PERRINS on all Bottles and Labels. 


PURE AERATED WATERS—ELLIS’S. 
Ellis’s Ruthin Waters, unsurpassed for their IS 
Ellis’s Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia an Potass Waters and Lemonade. 
None Genuine unless Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin,” and each Bottle bears their 
‘Trade Mark—Goat on Shield. 
Sold by Confectioners, and Hotel-kee; 
Wholesale only, of ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 
London Agents—W. BEST & Sons, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


digcoted from Indigestion, Debility, and Pulmonary C 
d palatable, and adapted for the most Delicate Stomach. 
ee in Tins from Is. 6d., by all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen, and by the 
Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 43 New Bond Street, London, Ww. 


SS and POPULAR REMEDY.—The Medical 
an recommend the use of MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE in cases 
id in Bottles and Boxes from 2s. by all Pharmaceutical Chemists, and the 
rearers, THOMA: S MORSON & SON, 124 Southampton Row, Russell — ndon. 
28s. PER DOZEN 233, 
S19 
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DINNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 
At 172 New Bond Street, London ; and of all Chemists. 


I jEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT carried the 
FIRST PRIZES at PARIS, HAVRE, and AMSTERDAM. 
MINTEY. OF WAR, BERLIN.—Notice is given hereby that arrangements hawe been 
made with Liebig's Extract of Meat Com mpan of Food, of 
their Extract to all the Troops of the North n federation 


CAUTION.—Only sort warranted Genuine by the: the Inventor, Baron LIEsiIG, whose Signature 
is on every genuine Jar. 


CABINET EDITION OF FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLANp, 
On Thursday, the 30th instant, Vors. I. and IT. in crown 8yo, 


price 6s. e 


HSTORY of ENGLAND from the FALL, 
of WOLSEY to the DEFEAT of the SPANISH ARMADA, 
By J. A. Froupe, M.A. New and Cheaper Edition, uniform with the 


Cabinet Edition of Lord Macaulay’s History of England. 
Vors, III. and IV. on July 30, 


in Twelve Volumes, price 6s. each, 


To be completed 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


I 
ad Where this Extr has been tried its use is permanently adopted 
BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—See 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. New Edition now ready, postage free on 
application. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 


MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. New Edition now ready, postage free on 
application. 


MOUPIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford Street, London. 


City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapsi 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Soe Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amo quewst, ons according to the supply porns PY All 
the best New ks, English, French, and German, pee on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and 

*4* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books S edie for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 

may also be had free on application. 

BOOTH'S, CHURTON’S, BOBGOON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 

307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


DICKENS WORKS, complete, 18 vols., cloth, 48s., 
r better bound Copies and other Editions see z. AMES GILBER ~~ “pau 
LIST by DICKENS WORKS, which will be sent gratis and post free to all Applicants, 
London: JAMES GILBERT, 18 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


Handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. 


POEMS. For Laudatory Notices in “ Atheneum,” 
Examiner,” “ Daily Telegraph,” “ Daily News,” &c., apply to the Publisher. 
CHARLTON TUCKER, 21 Northumberland Street. 


Cloth, 3s. 


FY ORD, ISLE, and TOR. 
“Tt deserves a this book, we have so long. been in search of.""—Sun. 
“ It has, moreover, the —— age of clearness of style, and easy manage- 
ableness of bulk.” —Telegr: 
“A very delightful litle "heck." Globe. 
CHARLTON TUCKER, 21 Northumberland Street. 


Beautifully bound, with Frontispiece, 2s. 


M ISTLETOE GRANGE. For Notices in “ Atheneum,” 
“Morning Post,”’ “ Telegraph,” ** Sun,” &c., apply to the Publisher. 
CHARLTON ee 21 Northumberland Street. 


12mo. cloth, 5s. 


w ready, 
F,CHOES of the PAST, PRESENT, and FUTURE: with 


other Poems. By W. WATMAN ‘Surru. 
London : TrtByer & Co., 8 & 60 Paternoster Row. 


Now ‘ready, price 10s. bound in cloth, 


BRITISH and FOREIGN STATE PAPERS. Vol. LIV., for 


Forel by 1863-1864. Compiled by the LIpRARIAN AND KEEPER OF THE PAPERs, 
orei 
169 Piccadilly, W. And all Booksellers. 


This day is s published, crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s.; by post, 63. 6d. 


E ARLY SKETCHES of EMINENT PERSONS. By James 
WHITESIDE (now Lord Chief Justice of Ireland). Edited, with Notes, by WILLIAM 
Dwyer Fencusoy, LL.D. 
Dublin: Hopges, Foster, & Co., Publishers to the University. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


(GREEK TESTAMENT STUDIES: a Contribution towards 
Revised Edition of the New Testament for Private Use. Some of Dean ALrorp's 
Emendations are called in question. 
BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEW. THEORIES and the OLD FAITH: Lectures on 


Inspiration, Infallibility, &c., delivered at St. Thomas's Square Chapel, Hackney. By 
the Rev. J. ALLANSON PicToN, M.A. 


WILLIAMS & NonrGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
Just published, in 8vo. 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. 
(THE NEW PROPOSED LECTIONARY: a Letter to the 
Right = the Lord Bishop Suffragan of Nottingham. By WILLIAM JOHN BLEW. 
C. J. STEWART, 11 King William Street, West Strand, London. 


Just published, Second Edition, 1s.; per post, 13 Stamps. 


A NEW MODE of CONSTRUCTING the SURFACE of the 
STREETS and THOROUGHFARES of LONDON and other GREAT CITIES, by 
which Mud and Dust will be greatly Diminished, and te ee vense of Maintenance and Repair 
much Lessened. By JOSEPH MITCHELL, F.R.S.E., F.G “Civil Engineer, Member of Inst. 
pt Re , and late General Inspector of Roads and Bridges 4 in the Northern Counties of 
Scotland. 


London : _Epwarp STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AMY HERBERT.” 

On Monday, the 27th instant, in fep. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
for the AGE. the Author of “Amy 
Herbert,” “ Passing Thoughts on Religion,” &c. 

London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


LGEBRAICAL EXERCISES and PROBLEMS with 
ELLIPTICAL SOLUTIONS, framed so as to combine constant practice in 
the Simple Reasoning usually required in the Solution of Problems with constant 
practice in the Elementary Rules, the Simplification of Fractions and other Expres- 
sions, and in the Mechanical Operations of Algrebra generally ; with an Appendix 
containing Simple and General Methods, on one uniform plan, for resolving Alge- 
braical Expressions into their Elementary Fractions. By HuGH McCOoLL, late 
Mathematical Master at the Collége Communal, Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In crown 8vo. with 13 Illustrations (6 coloured), price 10s. 6d, 


THER WORLDS THAN OURS; the Plurality of Wong, 
Studied under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. By Ricuarp ‘. 
Proctor, B.A. F.R.A.S. Author of ‘Saturn and its System,” &c. 


“ A most interesting work on a very fasci- 
nating subject.”"—Examiner. 

“In a book far more entertaining than any 
modern novel, Mr. Proctor has given us, 
a number of studies of worlds 

n rom 
that of our own, a chapter r the highest in- 
terest on Mars, the miniature of our Earth.” 

Spectator. 

“ A book treating learnedly, yet simply and 
intelligibly, of those great questions a 
ing the {laws of the universe of which the 
outside world has lately heard so much and 
understood so little, and written in such ex- 
cellent English that its literary merits are 
nearly equal to its scientific value.........The 
work differs from most of its class in being 
full of original matter, which though familiar 
to the astronomer is oats new to the general 

ler.”"—Scientific Opinion. 

“We can assure the reader that he will 
find in this volume the latest information and 
much that is interesting and important. The 
views expressed as to the constitution of the 
sidereal universe differ from those usually 
held, are clearly expressed, and supported by 


strong arguments -—_ original and reible 
evidence. Mr. Proctor has evident 
sidered this subject eat In the part a 
the relates to solar 
useful information is more e 

the non- ~scientific reade: 

new_ Wo ror r, Proet 
hailed byvall interested science of “4 
omy. r. Proctor’s subject 
esting. ‘and he has produced a isi 


lations as to the poe a = 
beings like ourselves would exist if inka 
the planets have often been brought itt 
and Mr. Proctor has here treated the matte 
in the same careful and exhaustive manner 
which characterised his work on ‘ Saturn 
its System.’...... We heartily recommend the 
perusal (of this volume to every lover of the 
science of Astronomy. Unlike many scientife 
works, a tone of reverence towards rds the Creat 
of all things runs through the book vik 
greatly to be commended.” 

Astronomical Register, 


London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In ONE VOLUME, post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


GCENES and STUDIES ; or, Errant Steps and Stray Fancies, 
By Captain J. W. Clayton, F.R.G.S. late 13th Light Dragoons, Author of 
“ Personal Memoirs of Charles II.” “Il Pellegrino,” &c. 


“ This volume comprises many thoughtful 
essays by a well-read philosopher of advanced 
liberal views. ....... essays admirably written 
and full of pregnant suggestions.” —Obser rve 

* This is one of the few works that, uate 
from the press at the moment, we find faith- 


ful to its professions, for it is written with 
strict fidelity to its title in a pleasant, sketehy 
style. It skims over the surface of things as 
a swallow skims the surface of re 
brook, amd gives details of what the author 
has witnessed.” Monthly Magazine. 


London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In crown 8vo, with ELEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS, price 63, 


HE CRUISE of “THE KATE”; or, a Single-handed 
Voyage round England. By Empson EDWARD MIDDLETON, Author of “ The 
First Two Books of the Aneid of Virgil in Rhymed Verse” (price 6s.), 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 2s. cloth, 
IFFERENCE of SEX as a TOPIC of JURISPRUDENCE 
and LEGISLATION. By SHELDON Amos, M.A. of the Inner Tempk, 
Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Jurisprudence in University College, London 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Second Edition, in 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 


HE PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY, as applicable to 


Moral, Mental, and Social Science. By CHARLES Bray. 


Works by the same Author. 
ON FORCE and its MENTAL CORRELATES, price 5s. 
EDUCATION of the FEELINGS or AFFECTIONS, Thin 


Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


THE SCIENCE of MAN; a Bird’s-eye View of the Wide and 


Fertile Field of Anthropology, 1s. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, 


and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, Vol, I. in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
(To be completed in One more Volume,) 


IXED EDUCATION in IRELAND ; 


the Confessions af 


a Queen’s Collegian. By F. H. O'DONNELL, M.A. Vol. I. The Faculty ef 


Arts. 


London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price ONE SHILLING, 


N LONDON PAUPERISM. By Sir Cuartes TReveryay. 
Being Three Letters to “ The Times,” and the Leading Article upon them. 
Together with Extracts from ‘* How to Relieve the Poor of Edinburgh and other 


** Great Cities, without increasing Pauperism,—a Tried 


ful, and E 


* Plan, 1867 ”, and from the “* Report on the Condition of the Poorer Classes of 
“ Edinburgh, and of their Dwellings, Neighbourhoods, and Families, 1868.” 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price ONE SHILLING, 
HE VATICAN COUNCIL and a DUTY of CATHOLICS 
in REGARD to IT; a Sermon preached on Whitsunday 1870. By GEoRGE 
CasE, D.D. Canon of Clifton, and Missionary Rector of St. Peter's, Gloucester. 
London : LoneMans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Fou RrH EDITION, enlarged, in 12mo. price 2s. 


HE MASTERY SERIES, 


FRENCH. By Tuowas 


PRENDERGAST, Author of “‘ The Mastery of Languages,” &c. 

*,* This is an EXAcT method, differing in essentials from all others. The Preface 
explains to beginners how they may defeat the treachery of the memory and how 
they may teach themselves to speak IDIOMATICALLY. This method is found effectual 
for all languages, whether ancient or modern, and equally suited for all ages and 


classes, 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In ONE VOLUME, 8vo. with Portrait, price 16s. cloth, 
[oxAtio S LOYOLA and the EARLY JESUITS. By 
STewartT Rose. 

London: LoneMans, GREBN, | and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in small folio, price 25s. cloth, 


ROCTOR’S (R. A.) NEW STAR ATLAS, in Twelve 

Circular Maps, 13in. diameter, containing all the Stars visible to the naked eye 

and about 1,500 Objects of Interest, viz. Red Stars, Double Stars, &c. Photolitho- 

graphed by A. Broruers, F.R.A.S. With Two "Index Plates and a Letterpress 
Introduction. 

“ T like the specimen-map very much. The distortion is so small as to obviate all 
doubt or inconvenience in comparing the chart with the sky. I have no objection 
to your mentioning my high approval of this work. 

From a Letter by Stn J. HERSCHEL, 
London ; LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


Just ‘published, in crown 8vo. price 7s. . 6d. cloth, 


ATRONYMICA CORNU-BRITANNICA ; or, the Etymo- 


logy of Cornish Surnames, By RICHARD STEPHEN Cuarvock, Ph.Dr. F.S.A+ 


F.R.G.S. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


On Thursday next, in ONE ; VOLUME, crown Sv: 0. price 6s. cloth, 


HE STUDENT’S MANUAL of IRISH HISTORY. By 
M. F. Cusack. Uniform with Dr, Cooke Taylor's Student’s Manuals of 


Ancient and Modern History. 


London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
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Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


THE FIRST LORD MALMESBURY; his 


d Friends. A Series of Letters from 1745 to 1820, including details 
Family e Battlefield of Culloden to that of Waterloo; the Social History both 
of France and England during the eventful period of the Great War and the 
Occupation of Paris by the Allies ; together with the Secret Political History 
and Social Life of this Country from the Commencement of the Present 
Century. Edited by the Right Hon. the Earl of MALMEsBURY, G.C.B. 


heartily congrat: the public on the poweedion of such a record of the history, 
sorrow folly, Sar, gossip, an scandal that or our 
triumps during three-quarters of a century. —A theneum. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


BOOKS TO TAKE TO THE COUNTRY AND 
SEASIDE. 
Each, 6s. ; post free, 6s. 6d. 
MISS AUSTEN’S EMMA. 
SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 


PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 
MANSFIELD PARK. 


NORTHANGER ABBEY. 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER, 
MRS, HENRY WOOD'S EAST LYNNE. 
THE CHANNINGS. 


” 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 
- LADY ADELAIDE’S OATH. 


BREEZIE LANGTON. By Hawrey Smart, 
THE INITIALS. 


QUITS. 
LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON’S LADY BIRD. 
i TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THREE CLERKS, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


THE DORE DON QUIXOTE. 
Re-issue in Monthly Parts, price 7d. 
CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED DON QUIXOTE.—This 
magnificent Edition of * Don Quixote,” with 400 Illustrations by GusTAvE Dor&, will 
be Re-issued in Sevenpenny Monthly Parts; to be completed in ‘Thirty Parts. Part 1. ready 
June 2, price 7d. 
“In illustrating the immortal of perhaps the greatest humourist that ever lived, 
M. Doré is thoroughly athome. The book is a delightful one, a possession for ever, worthy to 
an heirloom.”—Daily Telegraph. 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate Ifill, E.C. 


Now ready, 12mo. 5s. 


A SCHOLAR’S DAYDREAM, and other Poems. By ALSAGER 


Way 


Opinions of the Press, 
“*A Scholar’s Daydream,’ ‘Orithyia,’ and other of the minor lyrics prove Mr. Hill to be 
possessed in no small degree of poetic genius.’ — Bookseller. 
“We warmly commend Mr. Hill's welcome volume to all lovers of truth and feeling 
embodied in simple, thoughtful verse.”—Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper. 
have read these fitful musings of a poet's mind with unqualified pleasure.” Examiner. 
“ Mr. Hill is a real poet, born with the true poctic genius in his soul.” 
There is i pepe little of dilettante workmanship about these poems. To the thinker, and 
the lover of nature and books whose heart is not closed to the still sad music of humanity, this 
book will have special charms; for the general reader its attractions are not few.” 
Mr. Hill is not a poet. Me would do better to say what he has to say in prose." A thenceum. 
On the 22nd instant, 1 vol. cloth, 2Is. 


CHAPMAN & ITALL, 193 Piccadilly, W. 
THE JACOBITE LAIRDS of GASK: Memorials and Cor- 
respondence of the House of Oliphant, chiedy connected with the Risings in 1715, 1719, 
and 1745, from Original Documents preserved in the Charter Room at Gask,and other Authentie 
peng Contributed to the Grampian Club, and Edited by ‘T. L. KinGTron OLIPHANT, Esq., 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., Stationers’ Iall Court. 


This day is published, 1 vol. 4to. with Engravings, £2 10s. 


AMILY RECORDS of the BRUCES and the CUMYNS. 


With an Ilistorical Introduction and Appendix from Authentic Publi 
Documents. By M, E. CUMMING BRUCE. 


WI1LLIam BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Cheap Edition, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


(GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated into English Verse by 


THEODORE MARTIN. 


Now ready, 
‘THE MONEYS of ALL NATIONS, with their Correct Value 
in English Currency. Six Copies sent free by post on receipt of Two Penny Stamps. 
A T. Roberts & Co., 8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Just published, crown svo. cloth, zs. 6d.; by post, 2s. 9d. 


PUBLIC HEALTI: a Popular Introduction to Sanitar 

tience. Being a History of the Prevalent and Fatal Diseas ] glish P ior 

from ines to the End of he Eighteenth By 
+P, 


London: Henry RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


Now published, Third Edition, revised and en! d, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. 6d. 


JUPILEPSY and its CURE. By Gro. Beawan, M.D., F.R.C.S, 


London: RENSHAW, 356 Strand. And all Booksellers. 


Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo. cloth, Is.; by pont ta: 1d. 
R. KENN ION’S OBSERVATIONS on the MINERAL 
Royal Collen By ADAM BEALEY, M.A., M.D. Cantab., Member of the 


London : JouN CHURCHILL & SONS. Harrogate : Tuomas Hon.tys. 


A TRE ATISE MAG published, 2s. 
POWER. By Professor ADOLPHE at BEALING 
H. 219 Regent Street. 


Just published, Second Edition, with Ad ini r 
Ch 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY, 
Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular,” 
London: H. 219 Regent Street. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepwortn Dixon, 


Author of “NEW AMERICA,” “ HER MAJESTY’S TOWER,” &c. Third 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Coloured I)lustrations, 30s. 
“ Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers, and it deserves 
todoso. Mr. Dixon brings before the eyes of his countrymen a picture of Russia, its scenery 
and its people, which is so novel and interesting that it can scarcely fail to arrest their 


attention.” —Saturday Review. 
“ Mr. Dixon is delightfully readable. * Free Russia’ has aff us a great deal of pleasure 


forded 
It is the best work of its clever and versatile author.” —Jllustrated News. 


A TOUR ROUND ENGLAND. By Watrer 


THORNBURY. 2 vols. large post 8vo. with Illustrations, 24s. 
“ English tourists should get Mr. Thornbury’s charming book. It contains a large amount 
of 1 gossip.”"—Sun. 


topographical, historical, and socia! 


TRAVELS of a NATURALIST in JAPAN 


and MANCHURIA. By ARTHUR ADAMS, F.L.S., Staff Surgeon, R.N. 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 15s, 


A RAMBLE INTO BRITTANY. By the 


Rev. GEORGE MusGRAVE, M.A. Oxon. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 24s. 
“Mr. Musgrave is a man of considerable information and good powers of observation. Tis 
book is interesting and amusing.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


WILD LIFE AMONG the KOORDS. By 


Major F. MILLINGEN, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 
This book amusing, and the more as accounts of Kurdistan are scarce.” — 


EASTERN PILGRIMS: the Travels of Three. 


Ladies. By AGNEs SirH. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 
THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
SILVIA. By Kavanacu, Author of 


“Nathalie,” “Adele,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Miss Kavanagh's heroine, Silvia, is charming. Wer story is told with much skill and 
delicate knowledge of humanity. ‘The book abounds with humour.” — A thenewn. 


ARTHUR. By the Author of ‘Anne Dysart.” 
THE THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. 


OreHANt, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. Svols. [June 24. 


NORA. By Lady Emmy Ponsonsy, Author 


of ‘* The Discipline of Life,” &e. 3 vols. 
“A story of very superior merit. The style is | , graceful, and eloquent. The author 
possesses an extensive knowledge of human nature.” —Examiner. 


THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author 


of ‘Raymond's Heroine,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ An excellent story. We follow with undiminished interest the windings of the plot. e 

cuareiars: are interesting. and the feminine characters especially have the merit of being at 
once life-like and lovable.”—Pail Mall Gazette. 


MY HERO. By Mrs. Forrester. 3 vols. 


“This novel has many and exceptional merits, and is extremely creditable to ~ ne skill 


of the author. It isa very readable story. The interest scarcely ever flags.” — 


On Monday, the 20th instant, Is, 
THE HOLIDAY NUMBER OF fing 


LONDON SOCIETY. 


Illustrated by J. D. Watson, Francis Walker, William Brunton, and Lionel Tlenley, 


CONTENTS: 
A TALE OF THE SCARBOROUGH SEASON. 
COUNTRY HOUSES. 
MARGATE, RAMSGATE, AND BROADSTAIRS. : 
A THIRD-CLASS TICKET DUE NORTH, AND WHAT CAME OF IT, 
A SUMMER HOLIDAY, 
EXCURSION TRAINS. 
BOARDING-HOUSES. 
WHO WOULD NOT BE A LANDSCAPE PAINTER? 
WOODLAND STUDIES, 
ANDORRA AND THE TAPIS VERT. 
A WEEK IN BELGIUM. 
HOW TO TRAVEL WITHOUT A MAID. By AN ANTI-BANDBOX GENTLEWOXMAN. 
OUT OF HARNESS. 


OFFICE, 217 PICCADILLY, W. 


Ready June 30, Vol. I. of 


THE GRAPHIC. 


To be had of any Bookseller, and at all the principal Railway Stations in the Kingdom. 
Cloth boards, gilt edges, 20s.; extra cloth, full gilt, and gilt edges, 21s. 


The Proprietors can state with confidence that there has never hitherto been published a work 
containing such a variety of Fine Engravings, by so eminent a staff of Artists. as is collected in 
found to be y3 interesting as a Drawing-room Table Book 

is also published Weekly, d, 6d.; stamped, 7d.; i 
Five Numbers, bound in a handsome cover, od. 
Cases for binding the Volume can be obtained, cloth gilt, 3s.; extra cloth, full gilt, 4s, 


OFFICE, 199 STRAND, W.C. 


A NCIENT STAINED GLASS.—THE BUILDER of this 

Week contains: View and Plan of a Residence—Kenwood Tower—Something a! ut 
Highgate—Architecture and Legislation—Great Prizes fi 
Potable Water—Filtration of Sewage, Ke. Workimen Chemistry 


ALFRED RICHARDSON, 36 Northumberland Street, Strand. 


NOTICE. — CONTRIBUTIONS are invited for THI! 


\ hil y. Free- 

the ine Uneluding Music and the Drama). The in 
uly next, price 2s, 6d. The Editor wi happy to examine Articles upon ie 

subject, and care will be taken to return unsuitable MSS. — ere 


Offices, 14 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
(THE SECOND EDITION of BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE 


for the Present Month, with a NOT “LO" % wi 
ypubtdeh on then = onth, a E to the ARTICLE on “LOTHAIR,” will Le 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. To be had of all Booksellers. 
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— ork Street, And all Newsmen, 
By [THE PLAIN SPEAKER and QUEEN’S MESSENGER. 
Published every Thursday. Subscription, One Guinea for the Parliamentary Session. E 
Single Numbers, post paid, ls. 
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[June 18, 1879, 


THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


THE COBDEN CLUB VOLUME ON THE LAND QUESTION. 


SYSTEMS of LAND TENURE in VA- 

RIOUS COUNTRIES: a Series of Essays published under the sanction of 
the Cobden Club. 8vo. 12s, 

The Subjects treated are:—1. Tenure of Land in IneELAND.—2. Land 

Laws of ENGLAND.—3. Tenure of Land in Inp1a.—4. Land System of 


BELGIUM and HoLLAND.—5. Agrarian Legislation of Prussta daring the | 


Present Century.—6. Land System of FRrRANCE.—7. Russian Agrarian 
Legislation of 1861.—8. Farm Land and Land Laws of the UNirED SYAvEs, 


“ The book is an important repertory of information on the manner in which other nations j 


have dealt with a great question, which is the dominant question at present with ourselves. 


Times. 
“ The book must be las of 1 authority and value.”—Fortnightly Review. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


NEW BOOKS. 
SECOND EDITION, with the most Recent Discoveries and Additional 


Illustrations, 
PROFESSOR ROSCOER’S “SPECTRUM 


ANALYSIS.” Six Lectures, with Appendices, Engravings, Maps, and 
Chromolithographs. Medium Svo. 21s. (This day. 
“The illustrations—no unimportant part of a book on such a subject—are marvels of wood- 
printing, and reflect the clearness which is the distinguishing merit of Mr. Roscoe's explana- 
tions.”—Saturday Review. 
* A more complete. and at the same timea more simple and intelligible, account of the subject 
could searcely be given than is contained in the book betore us."—Lritish Medical Journal. 


TLR. E. A. FREEMAN'S “ HISTORY of the 


CATHEDRAL CHURCH of WELLS, as ILLUSTRATING the HISTORY 
of the CATHEDRAL CHURCHES of the OLD FOUNDATION.” 
Crown 8vo. [Next week. 


BOOK of ISATAH, CHRONOLOGI- 


CALLY ARRANGED. With Historical and Critical Introduction and 
Explanatory Notes. By T. K. Cunynr, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [This day. 


GROWTH of the TEMPORAL 


POWER of the PAPACY. By ALFreD OWEN LEGGE. Crown Svo. 8s. 6d. 
[This day. 


The EDITION of 


(THE GOLDEN TREASURY PSALTER; 


being an Edition of “The Psalms Chronologically Arranged, by Four 
with Briefer Notes. 18:mo. 3s. 6d. This day. 


ECONOMY for BEGINNERS. 


By Garnerr Fawcerr. 1$mo, 23. 6d. [This day. 


(THE STORY of WANDERING WILLIE. 


By the Author of “ Effie’s Friends” and “John Hatherton.” With an 
Mlustration by Sir Noel Paton. Crown S8vo. 63, [This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


This day, crown 8vo. 4s. 


"THE DRAWINGS by MICHEL ANGELO 


and RAFFAELLE in the UNIVERSITY GALLERIES, OXFORD. 
A Critical Account. By J. C. Rowinson, i'.S.A. 


QORIGINIS HEXAPLORUM que supersunt ; 


sive Veterum Interpretum Grecorum in totum vetus Testamentum 
Fragmenta, edidit Fiupenicus Firtp. Tom. II. Fasc. 4to. 15s. 
[This day. 


(THE CULTIVATION of the SPEAKING 


VOICE. By JoHn Huttan. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. [This day. 


MR. RUSKIN’S LECTURES on ART. 


Delivered before the University of Oxford in Hilary Term 1870. 8vo. 6s. 
[On June 21, 


OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 


This day is published, fcp. 8vo. pp. xxxii. and 210, cloth, és, 


KING ARTHUR; or, the Drama of the 


Revolution. By Jonn S. SruanT GLENNIE, M.A. Play the First—Opera I. 
* The Quest for Merlin.” 

The historical time of this First Play is that brief but extraordinary period 
of but some Fifteen years, from 1782 to 1805, from the Fall of the Bastile and 
the Feasts of the Fraternity to the Coronation of Napoleon and the War of 
the Third Coalition, 


LONDON : TRUBNER & CO., 8 & 60 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


PROFESSOR CHENERY’S HARIRI.—8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE ASSEMBLIES of AL HARIRI. 


Translated from the Arabic. By THomas CueNery, M.A., Ch. Ch., Lord 
Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the University of Oxford. Vol. I, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOks, 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for JULY 3 
| ready this day. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in GERMANY 


By the Tres’ ConRESPONDENT at Berlin. Reprinted from the “ Time» 
8vo. 12s. [Ready this day 


MEMORIES of MY TIME; including Pe. 


sonal Reminiscences of Eminent Men. By GrorGe Hopper, Author 
“Sketches of Life and Character.” [Ready this day, 


THE GAMING TABLE, its Votaries anq 


Victims, in all Times and Countries ; especially in England and France, 
ANDREW STEINME!Z, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. [Ready this day, 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE of LONDON. By 


J. Ew1ne Rircuik, Author of “ The Night Side of London,” &c. 8yo, 
[Ready this day, 


THE BATTLE-FIELDS of PARAGUAY, 


By Captain Ricnarp F, Burton, Author of “A Mission to Dahomé,” 
8vo. with Map and Llustrations. [Ready this day, 


AMONG the GOTHS and VANDALS. By 


JouN BLAIKIE, Author of ‘* The Old Times and the New.” 8vo. 
[Ready this day, 


8vo. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY TOM HOOD, 


HEARTS and DIAMONDS: a Novel. By 


| Evizabetu P. RAMSAY. 3 vols. [Ready this day, 
| NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY TOM HOOD. 


MONEY’S WORTH: a New Novel. By 
| Tom Hoop, Author of *‘ A Golden Heart,” * ‘The Lost Link,” &c. 3 vols, 
| (Just ready, 
| PATIENCE CAERHYDON: a Novel. By 
the Author of “ Olive Varcoe,” * Beneath the Wheels,” ‘‘ Simple as a Dove," 


&c. 3 vols. [Ready this day, 


AUSTIN FRIARS: a Novel. By the Author 


of “ George Geith,” ** City and Suburb,” ** Too Much Alone,” &e. 3 vols, 
[Ready this day, 


NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL BY THE JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER. 


THE BANE of a LIFE: a Novel. 
THoMAS Wricut (the Journeyman Engineer), Author of ‘ Some Habits and 
Customs of the Working Classes,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
“To the reading paiite themselves our adv o get * The Bane of a Life’ and readit, There 


isa freshness about the which will delight all but the jaded seekers of sensation. Itisabout 
as exactly the antithe *Lothair’ as it ild possibly be. A novel without a lord ors 
millionaire, with no a t at epigram or brilliancy. with no hairbreadth escapes, no movi 

accidents by tlood or field, but only a quiet, ¢ i istaking picture of the common life of 


the common millions, is something new to th 
its absorbing intere It does not thrill us, 
us a living human interest in the humble 

we knew before of the 


e ding world. Such a book is not without 
charms and satisfies us. It succeeds in giving 
> to whom it introduces us ; it tells us more than 

trials and tempta their joys and triumphs ; it makes us feel 
love and ambition are the same in every sphere,and human nature In all classes is human 
nature still; and as to do this was the author's objcet, we may assure him that he has fullv 
succeeded in it.”—Odserver. 


ACQUITTED: 


SMYTHIES. 


a Novel. 


By Mrs. Gorpox 


[Ready this day. 


GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST: a Novel. By 


3 vols. 


the Author of ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ Found Dead,” &e. 2 vols. 
[ Ready this day. 
A FOOL’S PARADISE: a Novel. By Tomas 
ARCHER, Author of ‘‘ Strange Work,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


VERONICA: a Novel. By the Author of 
“ Aunt Margaret's Trouble,” “ Mabel’s Progress,” &c. (From “ All the Year 
Round.”) 3 vols. 


A DOUBLE SECRET and GOLDEN PIPPIN. 


By JoHN Pomeroy. 3 vols, 


GOLD and TINSEL: a Novel. By the Author 


of “ Ups and Downs of an Old Maid’s Life.” 3 vols. 


GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL: 4 


Novel. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. 


NOT WHILE SHE LIVES: a Novel. By 


Mrs. ALEXANDER Fraser, Author of “Faithless; or, the Loves of the 
Period,” &c. 2 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
THE 
‘LETTER 0F RECOMMENDATION: 
A Romance of the Levant. 
By FRANK P. WORTH. 


LONDON ; EFFINGHAM WILSON, ROYAL EXCHANGE. 922 
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MURRAY’S ENGLISH HAN DBOOKS. CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 
The following are now ready : MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 
HANDBOOK of MODERN LONDON. 3s. 6d. On the 30th inst. price 1s., Part IV. of 
ESSEX, CAMBRIDGE, SUFFOLK, and | prt 
4 NORFOLK. (Just ready.) 


SURREY, HANTS, and ISLE of WIGIIT. By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Price 10s. 


; BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON, 7s. 6d, | WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY §. L. FILDES, 
WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. 10s. 
MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 
” ‘i | Illustrated Library Edition. With the Original Illustrations. 26 vols. 
GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and WOR- | post 8vo, cloth, 8s. per volume. 
” CESTER. 6s. 6d. PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 vols. 16s. PIOTURES FROM ITALY, | AND 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. 16s. 1 vol. 8s. 
” SOUTH WALES. 5s. Gd. MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 vols 16s. | BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vols, 16s. 
NORTH WALES. 6s. 6d. SHOP. 2vols. 16s. | LITTLE DORRIT. 2 vols. 16s, 
JDGE. 2 vols, 16s. 
DERBY, STAFFORD, LEICESTER, and By Boz. 1 vol. &. 
1 vol. GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 1 vol. 
TESHIRE, and LAN- DOMBEY AND SON. 2 vols. 16s. 
” DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2 vols. 16s. COR Se 
YORKSHIRE. 12s. | a 
# DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND. 9s. THE “CHARLES DICKENS” EDITION. 
7 7 7 J | With Eight Illustrations in each vol. 
” WESTMORLAND and CUMBERLAND. * | THE PICKWICK PAPERS, 3s.6d. | A TALE OF TWO CITIES, 3s. 
* MAP of the LAKE DISTRICT. 3s. 6d. MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 3s. 6d. SKETCHES BY BOZ, 3s. 
OLIVER TWIST, 3s. AMERICAN proTEs., and RE- 
MURRAY'S HANDBOOK of SCOTLAND. 9s. LITTLE DORRIT, 6. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 3s. 6d. pee 6d. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK of IRELAND. 12s. td HARD TIMES, and PICTURES 
THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. BLEAK HOUSE, 3s. 64. VELLER, 38. ; 
HANDBOOK—SOUTHERN DIVISION—Winchester, Salis- 
NEW NOVELS. 
ig EASTERN DIVISION—Oxford, Peterborough, 1, HIGHER LAW. By the Author of “ The 
Ely, Norwich, and Lincoln, With 90 Lllustrations, 18s. Pilgrim and the Shrine.” 3 vols. 
WESTERN DIVISION—Bristol, Gloucester 
a Hereford, Worcester, and Lichfield. With 60 Ilustrations, 2. HILARY ST. IVES. By W. Harrison 
price 16s. ArxswortH. 3 vols. [This day. 
NORTHERN DIVISION—York, Ripon, Dur- r 
. ham, Carlisle, Chester, and Manchester. “" vols. with 3. EN SEMBLE. By WAT Brapwoop, Author 
60 Illustrations, 21s. of “O. V. H.” 3 vols. 
mareative. ‘The author exhibits dash and vigour. We can conscientiously praise 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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